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ABSTRACT 


The  object  of  this  thesis  was  to  conduct  a  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  Canadian  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training  Assistance  Act  of  1961-67.  More  specifically 
the  thesis  was  addressed  to  a  general  review  of  federal 
legislation  in  vocational  training  prior  to  the  TVTA 
Act  and  to  a  close  analysis  of  the  genesis  of  the  1961 
legislation  and  of  the  expenditures  incurred  under  the 
bill. 

Documentary  data  were  obtained  through  a  number 
of  different  sources  including  libraries,  personal  files, 
unpublished  reports  and  papers,  and  correspondence. 
Personal  interviews  with  many  officials  concerned  with 
the  legislation  proved  particularly  valuable  in  obtaining 
data  not  ordinarily  available  in  written  documents. 

These  interviews  ranged  from  discussions  with  the  Prime 
Minister  who  held  office  during  the  genesis  of  the  Act 
to  various  provincial  personnel  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Act  at  the  provincial  level.  An  analytical  framework 
was  developed  to  give  direction  to  the  search  for  data 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  understandings  concerning 
the  data  unearthed  in  the  study. 

The  TVTA  Act  came  into  existence  for  many  reasons 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  single  major  event.  It 
was  found  that  federal  activities  in  vocational  education 
dating  back  to  the  early  1900's  had  established,  through 
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precedent,  most  of  the  basic  format  of  the  1961  Act. 
Important  exceptions  included  "open-ended"  clauses  which 
encouraged  rapid  provincial  response  but  also  proved  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  unanticipated  extent  of  the  federal- 
provincial  expenditures  under  the  Act.  Final  expendi¬ 
tures  --  when  the  last  phase-out  provision  is  met  --  will 
reach  approximately  2.6  billion  dollars.  At  the  initiation 
of  the  legislation  no  one  anticipated  that  any  sum  near 
this  amount  would  be  spent. 

Unfavorable  federal  experience  with  conditional 
grant  schemes,  such  as  the  TVTA  Act,  which  were  of  an 
open-ended,  shared-cost  nature,  were  seen  as  inhibiting 
future  federal  use  of  such  programs.  Despite  these 
experiences,  a  recommendation  of  this  thesis  was  that 
conditional  grants  should  remain  as  one  of  a  number  of 
federal  means  to  effect  national  ends  through  provincial 
agencies . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STUDY 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  reader  interested  in  comparative  education  may 
be  assured  of  finding  the  following  developmental  patterns 
common  to  nations  in  the  twentieth  century: 

(1)  increasing  concern  for  "education1'  as  an 
instrument  to  achieve  measures  of  national 
interest;  and 

(2)  continued  expansion  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
educational  activities  undertaken  at  public 
expense . 

When  these  patterns  are  considered  in  combination 
(education  as  a  national  interest  plus  expansion  in  the 
types  of  publicly  supported  training)  the  result  is  often 
the  involvement  of  a  nation's  central  government  not  only 
in  general  education,  but  also  in  the  development  of 
technical  competence  among  its  youth.  Within  a  unitary 
system  in  which  various  levels  of  authority  exist  simply 
as  extensions  of  the  central  government,  national  purposes 
may  --  at  least  in  principle  --be  translated  reasonably 
unimpaired  into  concrete  programs.  However,  within  federal 
systems  where  two  or  more  levels  of  government  are 
considered  to  have  a  degree  of  constitutional  integrity  of 
their  own,  direct  measures  by  a  central  authority  may  be 
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impossible.  In  federal  political  systems  then,  the 
central  government  may  at  times  use  some  indirect  measures 
to  achieve  its  purposes.  Shared-cost  programs  have  had  a 
long  history  in  Canada  in  this  regard. 

Canada,  as  with  other  nations,  has  experienced  a 
growth  in  the  interest  held  by  the  national  government  in 
technical  and  vocational  education.  However,  this  interest 
has  had  to  be  expressed  through  indirect  measures  (such  as 
shared-cost  programs)  within  a  federal  system  in  which 
"education"  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  provinces.  It  is  against  this  general 
background  that  this  study  of  the  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training  Assistance  Act  of  1961-67  was  initiated. 

II.  OBJECT  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  conduct  an  historical 
survey  and  documentary  analysis  of  the  Canadian  Technical 
and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  1961-67.^ 

Related  problems.  The  primary  object  of  the  study 
was  to  be  achieved  through  research  directed  at  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  following  related  problems. 

(1)  What  was  the  history  of  federal-provincial 

agreements  in  technical  and  vocational  education 
prior  to  1961? 

■^Hereafter  throughout  the  thesis  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  is  referred  to  as  the 
TVTA  Act. 
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(2)  What  controversies,  circumstances,  individuals 
and  groups  surrounded,  or  were  closely  related 
to  the  genesis  and  initiation  of  the  TVTA 
legis lation? 

(3)  What  expenditures  on  technical  and  vocational 
education  were  made  under  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Act? 

These  three  problems  are  obviously  of  a  general 
nature  requiring  considerable  delineation.  This  delineation 
was  undertaken  following  the  development  of  an  analytical 
framework  (the  subject  of  Chapter  II) . 

III.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  presence  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Canadian 

2 

education  has  been  well  documented.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  federal  endeavors  could  readily  be  classified  as 
activities  which  were  peripheral  to  the  primary  task  of 
educating  the  youth  of  a  nation  or,  if  directly  concerned 
with  the  education  of  young  people,  were  on  a  limited  scale. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  federal  activity  in  vocational 
education  in  the  decade  of  the  "sixties”  could  not  be 
classified  as  either  "peripheral"  or  "limited". 

The  TVTA  Act  came  into  effect  on  March  31st,  1961, 

^See  for  example  W.N.  Toombs'  1966  thesis:  "An 
Analysis  of  Parliamentary  Debates  on  Federal  Participation 
in  Education  in  Canada  1867-1960."  (Reference  5). 
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and  expired  six  years  later  in  1967.  During  these  six 

years  over  one  billion  dollars  was  expended  on  capital 

projects  alone  under  the  cost-sharing  provisions  of  the 
3 

Act.  Preliminary  analysis  by  the  author  indicated  that 
federal  contributions  to  vocational  education  during  the 
1961-67  period  far  exceeded  the  combined  totals  of  all 
previous  grants  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
field  since  Confederation.  The  magnitude  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  contributions  to  Alberta 
alone  during  the  1961-67  years  reached  approximately  eighty 
million  dollars  (1) .  This  amount  was  twice  that  which  the 
Federal  Government  had  allotted  to  all  of  Canada  for  a  ten 
year  period  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  immediately 
preceding  the  new  Act. 

The  extent  of  the  combined  Fede ral- Provincial 
commitments  under  the  terms  of  the  TVTA  Act  led  one  observer 
to  declare  --  in  1965  --  that  the  entire  Canadian  educ¬ 
ational  system  was  undergoing  a  major  readjustment  occasioned 
in  large  measure  by  Federal  Government  initiatives  (4,  p.  395). 
In  1967  the  Honorable  Raymond  Reierson,  Minister  of  Education 
for  Alberta,  commented  on  the  termination  of  the  Act  as 
follows : 

While  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most 
significant  event  in  a  year  crowded  with  events, 
undoubtedly  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  terminate  the  Canadian  Technical  and 

^A  full  review  of  expenditures  appears  in  Chapter  VI. 
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Vocational  Training  Agreement  was  among  the 
most  noteworthy.  It  was  significant  because 
it  marks  the  end  of  a  period  which  might  be 
characterized  as  the  federal  era~in  vocation a 1 
education .  (Underlining  not  in~ tile  original)  C  2 )  . 

If  these  observations  have  validity,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  TVTA  Act  of  1961  was  a  massive  federal  tour 
de  force  in  education  which  warranted  description  and 
analysis.  Further,  because  the  administration  of  education 
must  take  place  within  the  broader  framework  of  government, 
it  was  felt  that  a  study  of  Federal- Provincial  interaction 
(as  in  the  case  of  TVTA  Act)  would  extend  the  understanding 
of  what  is  generally  called  the  "governance  of  education". 
Thus  the  study  was  of  legitimate  concern  to  the  field  of 
educational  administration. 

IV.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  delimited  in  regard  to:  (1)  the  level 
of  government  on  which  the  focus  of  the  study  was  centered; 
(2)  time;  and  (3)  major  aspects  of  the  legislation  to  be 
inves  tigated. 

Level  of  government.  It  was  decided  that  the  focus 
of  the  study  would  be  on  activities  at  the  federal  level. 
While  from  time  to  time  attention  was  given  to  provincial 
reactions,  this  was  primarily  to  illustrate  or  give 
perspective  to  events  which  occurred  at  the  national  level 
of  government. 
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Time  restrictions .  While  essentially  the  study  was 
concerned  with  an  Act  in  force  from  1961-67,  it  was  felt 
that  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  it  was  necessary  that  the 
legislation  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  both  preceding  and 
following  events.  Accordingly,  the  study  encompassed  a 
period  beginning  with  the  first  federal  initiatives  in 
vocational  education  (early  1900's)  and  ending  in  the 
s umme r  of  196  9. 

Aspects  investigated.  The  Federal  legislation  in 
technical  and  vocational  education  as  enacted  in  the  1960- 
61  session  of  parliament  included  a  variety  of  programs. 

The  emphasis  of  the  investigation  was  upon  those  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  were  directly  concerned  with  the  education 
of  youth  at  the  secondary  or  immediate  pos t- secondary 
level.  Those  provisions  of  the  Act  which  related  to  the 
training  of  adults  or  the  unemployed  were  given  less 
detailed  examination. 

V.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  required  the  writer  to  interview  various 
individuals  in  Canada  and  to  examine  documentary  materials 
well  removed  from  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  research 
was  supported  solely  by  the  writer  necessitating  some  limit 
to  the  amount  of  travel  which  could  be  undertaken.  In  some 
instances  this  meant  the  substitution  of  correspondence  for 
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a  face-to-face  interview.^ 

A  further  limitation  which  must  be  considered  in 
examining  the  results  of  this  study  was  the  fact  that  the 
interviews  were  obtained  some  two  years  after  the  Act  had 
expired.  The  possibility  that  events  became  blurred  in 
the  minds  of  those  interviewed  must  be  accepted  as  a 
limitation . 


VI.  LIST  OF  THE  CHAPTERS 


The  dissertation  is 


comprised  of  eight  chapters  as 


follows : 


Ch ap ter  Title 

I.  Introduction  and  Overview  of  the  Study 

II.  The  Analytical  Framework 

III.  Delineation  of  The  Study  and 

Methodology  for  Obtaining  Data 

IV.  A  Review  of  Federal  Involvement  in 

Technical  and  Vocational  Education 
Prior  to  1960 

V.  Genesis  and  Initiation  of  the  TVTA  Act 

VI.  The  TVTA  Act  in  Execution 

VII.  The  Act  Comes  to  an  End 

VIII.  Summary,  Major  Findings,  Conclusions 

and  Recommendations 


4 

4For  example,  limited  funds  ruled  out  a  visit  to 
Prince  Edward  Island.  While  not  essential,  it  was  felt 
that  direct  contact  with  certain  officials  of  that  eastern 
province  would  have  been  more  profitable  than  correspondence. 
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Each  Chapter  includes  "Chapter  References"  while 
a  Dissertation  Bibliography  and  Appendices  Follow 
Chap te r  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  I I 


THE  ANALYTICAL  FRAMEWORK 

In  this  chapter  the  ’’analytical  framework"  used  in 
the  study  of  the  TVTA  Act  is  presented.  The  framework 
includes  various  concepts  as  well  as  contentions  and  views 
(or  perspectives)  from  a  number  of  sources  considered  useful 
for  an  analysis  of  the  Act. 

Why  should  such  a  framework  be  necessary?  In  part 
the  answer  lies  in  the  belief  that,  seen  in  isolation,  the 
Act  of  1961  may  be  reduced  to  sets  of  formulae  and  figures 
which  have  little  relevance  in  themselves.  Understandings 
develop  when  the  scheme  is  viewed  within  a  framework  which 
permits  relationships  to  be  exposed  and  examined.  It  is 
not  anticipated,  of  course,  that  an  analytical  framework  of 
the  nature  developed  for  an  historical  and  documentary 
analysis  may  reveal  relationships  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  one  might  anticipate  from  a  highly  theoretical 
structure  developed  for  the  physical  sciences.^  However, 
an  analytical  structure  was  considered  essential  to  this 
dissertation  as  a  means  of  developing  understandings  con¬ 
cerning  the  data  unearthed  in  the  study  and  as  a  base  from 
which  reasonable  speculations  or  predictions  might  be 

^Mendeleyev’s  "Periodic  Table"  may  be  cited  as  a 
familiar  example  of  a  theoretical  structure  in  the  physical 
sciences  with  rare  predictive  characteristics. 
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launched.  Further  amiost  important  function  anticipated 
for  the  analytical  framework  was  that  of  providing 
direction  to  the  research.  It  was  expected  that  the 
framework  would  suggest  avenues  to  be  pursued  and  questions 
to  be  asked.  For  these  reasons  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  develop  an  analytical  framework  before  enumerating 
specific  questions  designed  to  elicit  answers  to  the  three 
problems  posed  in  Chapter  I. 

Content  of  the  framework.  The  study  was  concerned 
with  a  particular  educational  grant  scheme  which  arose 
through  political  activity  within  a  federal  constitution. 

As  a  consequence  the  framework  used  in  the  analysis  was 
developed  under  the  following  seven  headings: 

I.  The  Federal  Concept 

II.  Grant  Programs  in  Federations 

III.  Grant  Classification 

IV.  Conditional  Grants  Within  Federations 

V.  Federal  Grants  to  Education 

VI.  Educational  Grants  and  The  Constitution 

VII.  A  Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Analysis 
of  Legislative  Change 

I.  THE  FEDERAL  CONCEPT 

The  American  College  Dictionary  defines  a  federation 


in  the  following  way: 


' 
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A  political  unity,  with  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  number  of 
states,  etc.,  each  of  which  retains  control 
of  its  own  internal  affairs  (1,  p.  442). 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Birch  (4)  that  the 
federations  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States 
have  five  common  characteristics: 

(1)  One  national  and  several  regional  governments. 

(2)  Government  is  carried  on  within  the  framework 
of  a  written  constitution  which  may  be  amended 
only  through  special,  not  normal,  processes 

of  legis lat ion . 2 

(3)  An  independent  tribunal  is  present  which 
adjudicates  between  national  and  regional 
governments . 

(4)  The  division  of  powers  between  the  national 
and  regional  governments  is  such  that  each 
has  control  over  certain  sources  of  revenue 

so  that  each,  in  principle  if  not  in  practise, 
can  be  financially  independent  of  the  other. 

(5)  The  division  of  powers  is  such  that  control 
over  most  of  the  social  services  (underlining 
added)  is  given,  either  specifically  or  as 
part  of  the  residuary  powers,  to  the  regional 
governments  (4,  pp.  1-2). 

After  noting  these  five  common  characteristics, 
Birch  examined  the  development  of  social  legislation  and 
concomitant  financial  readjustments  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States  and  from  this  study  constructed  the 
following  definition  of  federal  system  as  appropriate  to 
these  nations : 


The  British  acts  of  parliament  which  delineated 
Fede ral - Provincial  (State)  powers  of  Canada  and  Australia 
may  only  in  a  loose  sense  be  regarded  as  "constitutions". 
For  example,  the  whole  concept  of  responsible  government 
nowhere  appears  in  the  B.N.A.  Act. 


1 


■ 
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A  federal  system  of  government  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  division  of  power  between  one 
general  and  several  regional  authorities  each 
of  which,  in  its  own  sphere,  is  co-ordinate^ 
with  the  other,  and  each  of  which  acts  directly 
on  the  people  through  its  own  administrative 
agencies  (Ibid . ,  p.  306). 

Birch  went  on  further  to  suggest  that  the  twentieth 
century  evolution  of  federations  has  seen  the  growth  of 
administrative  cooperation  between  central  and  regional 
governments  --  cooperation  promoted  by  the  central  authori¬ 
ty  --  in  those  areas  assigned  to  the  regions  but  which  have 
grown  to  have  national  importance  (Ibid. ) . 

Scott,  a  Canadian  economist,  has  stated  that  it  is 
implicit  in  the  concept  of  federal  countries  that  certain 
functions  must  be  administered  by  local  authorities  rather 
than  by  central  bodies  (27,  p.  295).  A  "unitary  country" 
or  nation  is  one  which  is  not  divided  into  sub-units 
(provinces  or  states)  and  whose  central  government  holds 
ultimate  responsibility  for  all  political  concerns  (Ibid. ) . 
The  obvious  appeal  of  a  federation  is  that  it  permits  (in 
theory)  sub-units  to  retain  a  degree  of  individuality  or 
autonomy  in  certain  affairs  deemed  vital  to  the  unit  con¬ 
cerned.  The  preservation  of  ethnic  characteristics  may  be 
an  example  of  a  "vital"  factor.  At  the  same  time,  in 
certain  matters  of  national  consensus,  the  participants  of 


^The  term  "co-ordinate"  as  used  by  Birch  suggests 
that  the  different  levels  of  government  do  not  exist  in 
complete  independence  one  from  another.  A  degree  of 
harmony  and  co-ordination  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
body  politic  function  in  a  relatively  cohesive  manner. 


* 
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the  federation  may  speak  with  one  voice  through  a  central 
gove  rnment . 


It  follows  that  a  necessary  factor  in  the  survival 
of  a  federation  is  that  the  parties  involved  must  continue 
to  find  within  their  federal  boundaries  a  greater  measure 
of  satisfaction  than  may  exist  in  a  set  of  balkanized, 
independent  states. ^  A  major  problem  is  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  confining  the  political  activities 
of  the  governments  of  a  federation  within  their  defined 
spheres  of  jurisdiction.  This  difficulty  becomes  accentu¬ 
ated  as  the  complexity  and  interdependency  of  a  society 
increases.  Trudeau^  has  expressed  doubts  that  classical 
federalism  has  ever  existed  in  the  sense  that  a  federation 
had: 


. . .  divided  its  sovereign  powers  between 
regional  and  central  governments  with  such 
sharpness  and  adequacy  that  those  governments 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  on  their  affairs 
in  complete  independence  of  one  another  (34, 
pp .  379- 80) . 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  difficult  task  of 
establishing  meaningful  divisions  of  jurisdiction,  there 
exists  the  equally  elusive  problem  of  attempting  to  "match" 
constitutional  responsibilities  with  access  to  the  financial 


^While  there  is  of  course  no  guarantee  that  federa¬ 
tions  once  formed  will  not  dissolve,  their  breakdown  may 
encounter  considerable  resistance.  The  civil  wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Nigeria  are  cases  in  point. 

5Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  made  these  comments  in  the 
same  year  as  the  TVTA  Act  came  into  being  (some  seven  years 
before  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  Canada's  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment)  . 


■  ■ 
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means  required  to  meet  these  responsibilities.  The 
importance  of  this  problem  is  attested  to  by  Birch  who 
claims  that,  "The  problem  of  finance  is  the  fundamental 
problem  of  federalism"  (4,  p.  xi) .  The  subject  of 
responsibilities  versus  means  in  the  Canadian  federation  is 
reviewed  in  greater  detail  later  in  the  chapter. 

II.  GRANT  PROGRAMS  IN  FEDERATIONS 

In  this  dissertation  grants  will  be  regarded  as  inter 
governmental  transfers  of  resources,  normally  in  the  form  of 
funds,  which  were  collected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
grantor  and  transferred  to  another  --  usually  lower  --  level 
of  government.  The  term  "jurisdiction"  refers  to  spheres  of 
political  responsibility  as  defined  by  a  constitution  or  by 
agreement  and  not  to  geographic  regions. 

Grant  programs  appear  to  be  a  ubiquitous  feature  of 
federations.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of  receiving  economic 
benefits  through  grants  may  prove  an  especially  attractive 
argument  in  the  decision  of  a  small  state  to  enter  a 
federation.  For  example,  the  federal  monies  which  Newfound¬ 
land  was  due  to  receive  on  entry  to  Confederation  may  have 

played  no  little  part  in  that  island's  decision  to  become 

_  , .  -  6 
a  Canadian  province. 

6  In  July  of  1948,  Newfoundland  chose  to  unite  with 
Canada  by  a  vote  of  78,323  to  71,334  (for  self-government). 
By  the  terms  of  the  union  Canada  agreed  to  give  Newfoundland 
42.75  million  dollars  in  an  outright  cash  grant  plus  about 
25  million  annually  in  various  social  benefits  (22,  p.  6465) 


I 
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Reasons  for  Federal  Grant  Schemes 

An  examination  of  certain  basic  literature  con¬ 
cerned  with  grant  schemes  revealed  four  major  arguments 

7 

common  to  rationales  supporting  federal  grant  programs. 
These  arguments  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Local  purchase  of  '’national  goods".  Federal 
governments  may  use  grant  schemes  to  encourage 
subordinate  governments  to  purchase  sufficient 
measures  of  those  goods  and  services  which  are 
deemed  to  be  of  national  importance  but  which 
are  not  constitutionally  the  prerogative  of  the 
central  government  to  purchase  or  supply  on  its 
OAvn  initiative.  Example:  control  of  air 
pollution . 

(2)  The  ethic  of  equity.  Grant  schemes  may  be  used 
in  an  attempt  to  transform  into  reality  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  "right”  of  all  federation 
citizens  to  have  a  minimum  level  of  service  in 
certain  public  fields.  Implicit  in  this  view 
is  the  contention  that  rich  regions  should 
provide  assistance  to  those  areas  which  lack 
the  resources  to  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
Further,  the  Federal  Government  is  judged  as 
the  body  best  suited  to  effect  the 

^ References  (2),  (3),  (8), 

(26)  ,  and  (32)  . 


(10),  (15),  (17),  (23), 


. 
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re-distribution  of  wealth. 

(3)  Local  responsibilities  versus  local  tax  base. 
Where  constitutional  or  contractual  provisions 
exist  such  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
access  to  a  wider  tax  base  within  a  province 
than  has  the  Provincial  Government  itself, 
grants  may  be  necessary  to  permit  a  redress  of 
an  imbalance  between  responsibilities  and 
resources.  The  restricted  tax  fields  permitted 
the  provinces  has,  in  Canada,  been  a  continuing 
issue  of  contention. 

(4)  Exchange  for  services  rendered.  Federal  Govern 
ments  may  use  grant  schemes  to  pay  for  services 
received  from  subordinate  governments .  Example 
municipal  facilities  provided  to  military  bases 

General  Arguments  Against  Federal  Grant  Programs 

Among  the  arguments  raised  against  federal  grant 
programs,  two  appear  virtually  without  exception.  A  third 
argument,  while  raised  less  frequently,  is  often  implied  in 
the  general  commentary  which  condemns  the  issuing  of  grants 
from  central  to  regional  governments.  The  arguments  are: 

( 1 )  Fear  that  federal  aid  leads  to  federal  control . 

Those  who  advance  this  argument  regard  any 
expansion  of  central  government  as  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  a  federation. 


' 


' 
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C 2 )  Concern  that  grant  schemes  result  in 

Inefficiencies .  Two  points  are  stressed: 

Ca)  subordinate  governments  may  be  irresponsible 
in  their  use  of  "free"  money;  and  (b)  grants 
may  make  possible  the  continued  existence  of 
uneconomical  units  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Objection  to  nbig  government" .  This  third 
argument  reflects  a  fear  that  government  is 
becoming  too  large,  too  unwieldy,  and  too 
paternalistic.  Proponents  of  this  view  regard 
federal  grant  programs  as  contributing  further 
to  the  size  of  an  already  swollen  government 
bureaucracy . 

The  arguments  noted  here  are  general  summations  of 
those  commonly  given  for  and  against  federal  grants  to 
subordinate  governments.  These  contentions  will  receive 
further  examination  as  the  writer  considers  federal  grants 
designated  specifically  for  education. 

III.  GRANT  CLASSIFICATION 

In  this  section  a  general  grant  classification 
system,  used  between  and  among  various  levels  of  government 
is  discussed. 

Conditional  and  Unconditional  Grants 


Essentially,  grants  may  be  regarded  as  either 


- 
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conditional  or  unconditional  transfers  of  resources. 
Unconditional  or  block  grants,  as  they  are  often  referred 
to,  are  in  theory  transfers  of  resources  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  recipient  is  under  no  obligation  as  to  their 
expenditure.  Conditional  grants,  however,  are  those  whose 
pattern  of  expenditure  is  required  to  correspond  to  the 
expectations  of  the  grantor.  The  degree  of  correspondence 
may  vary  widely,  but  the  implication  of  a  measure  of 
direction  is  always  present  in  a  conditional  grant.  Benson 
uses  the  term  "grants  - in- aid"  in  reference  to  what  has  been 
described  here  as  conditional  grants  (3,  pp.  231-233)  . 

Benson  has  developed  a  simplified  classification  system, 
which,  with  slight  modification,  is  presented  for  use  in 
the  framework.  Conditional  grants,  or  grants  -  in- aid  are 
categorized  in  Benson’s  system  as  follows:  (1)  general  or 

o 

specific;  (2)  equalizing  or  non-equalizing;  and  (3)  fixed 
or  variable  grants.  (Ibid.) . 

General  and  specific  grants.  Both  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  of  grants  are  conditional  in  that  they  are  "for"  a 
specified  purpose.  The  distinction  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  quality.  The  former  (general  grants)  are  directed 
towards  a  relatively  broad  area  such  as  "education"  with  the 
onus  on  the  recipient  to  allot  resources  to  the  various 

o 

It  should  be  noted  that  "equalizing"  is  a  character¬ 
istic  which  is  not  unique  to  conditional  grants. 


, 
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sub -systems  and  services  which  may  be  subsumed  under  the 
larger  topic.  Specific  grants,  according  to  Benson,  are 
subventions  for  a  more  clearly  defined  purpose  and  are 
"allocated  by  measure"  to  such  particular  entities  as  "pupil 
transportation"  or  "vocational  education"  (Ibid.) .  Benson 
offers  two  basic  arguments  in  defence  of  specific  education¬ 
al  grants  from  a  senior  to  a  junior  level  of  government. 
These  are:  (1)  grants  may  be  used  to  stimulate  some 
particular  new  activity;  and  (2)  they  may  take  care  of 
certain  unusual  needs  in  some  areas  (3,  p.  247). 

The  arguments  against  grants  of  a  specific  nature 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  the  grant  may  become  a  means  of  central  control 
over  a  local  activity; 

(2)  the  grant  may  be  anti-equalizing  where  specific 
grants  require  a  percentage  or  matching  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  recipient  (this  point  will  be 
developed  later)  ; 

(3)  specific  grants  result  in  a  warping  of  budgets. 

A  Canadian’s  opinion  (Smiley)  to  the  effect  that 

central  control  may  be  achieved  through  grant  legislation 
--  in  the  Canadian  context  --  is  apparent  in  the  following 
quotation : 

...  it  appears  to  a  layman  to  be  the  most 
superficial  sort  of  quibbling  to  assert  that 
when  parliament  appropriates  funds  in  aid  of 
say  vocational  training  or  housing,  and 
enacts  in  some  detail  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  moneys  are  to  be  available,  that 


. 

. 
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parliament  is  not  in  fact  "legislating”  in 
such  fields  (30,  p.  61).  9 

Equalizing  and  non- equal iz ing  grants.  According  to 
Benson,  grants  may  be  equalizing  or  non-equalizing  depending 
on  whether  the  resources  of  the  recipient  area  are  taken 
into  explicit  account  in  determining  the  allocation  of  the 
grant  (3,  p.  232).  Lees,  as  a  supporter  of  equalizing 
grants  has  stated  that  in  his  judgment  equity  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  and  should  be  of  over-riding  concern  in 
any  grant  scheme  (16,  p.  354).  Benson  considers  that  both 
social  and  fiscal  equity  are  necessary  objectives  in  grant 
equalization  programs  (3,  pp .  240-41).  Social  equity 
refers  to  a  guaranteed  minimum  level  of  service  as  suggested 
in  the  phrase  "equal  educational  opportunity"  while  fiscal 
equity  implies  that  the  relation  between  individual  contri¬ 
bution  and  the  value  of  public  services  returned  should  be 
the  same  despite  regional  differences.^  Regardless  of  the 
type  of  equity  implied,  equalization  grant  programs  have  a 
common  feature  in  that  a  greater  amount  of  funds  is 
directed  towards  a  population  with  low  resources  than  to  a 


9  On  the  United  States  scene,  Gauerke  and  Childress 
state  flatly  that  stimulation  grants  from  one  level  of 
government  to  another  are  shaping  educational  policy  (11, 
p.  413). 

10Buchanan  is  quoted  by  Benson  as  describing  fiscal 
equity  as  simply  translating  into  practice  the  belief  that 
a  dollar  of  tax  should  receive  a  dollar  of  service  regard¬ 
less  of  where  the  payee  lives  in  the  state  (3,  p.  240). 
Where  regional  differences  are  such  that  similar  numbers  of 
tax  dollars  purchase  dissimilar  quantities  of  a  particular 
service,  then  it  is  obvious  that  an  inequitable  tax 
s ituat ion  exists . 


. 
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similar  population  with,  greater  resources.  Anti- 

equaliz at ion  would  occur  when  the  reverse  situation  obtains. 

Implicit  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who  advocate  the 
use  of  equalizing  grants,  whether  socially  or  fiscally 
oriented,  is  the  ethic  that  governments  should  reduce 
inequities  among  the  citizenry.  Scott,  however,  argues 
against  equalization  grants  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
economically  inefficient  (27,  pp .  294-97).  The  essence  of 
this  argument  is  that  equalization  grants  provide  amenities 
which,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  permit 

11 

the  continued  existence  of  uneconomical  units  in  a  nation. 
Fixed  and  Variable  Grants 

Fixed  grants  are  those  which  allocate  a  given  amount 
of  money  per  stated  unit.  A  grant  of  "X"  dollars  per  capita 
would  be  considered  as  a  simple  example  of  a  fixed  grant. 
Benson  includes  as  "fixed"  those  grants  which  require  a 
minimum  level  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
to  qualify  for  the  grant  (3,  p.  233).  Once  the  recipient 
"qualifies",  the  amount  of  grant  received  bears  no  relation 
to  any  further  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient . 

Variab le^grants ,  which  in  North  America  are  usually 
called  percentage  or  matching  grants,  are  those  which  are 
tied  to  the  level  of  local  expenditure.  Because  of  the 

^  For  a  rebuttal  to  Scott's  argument,  see  Buchanan, 
reference  (6)  . 
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nature  of  the  TVTA  Act  of  1961,  arguments  concerning 
variable  (matching)  grants  are  deemed  to  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  here.  Lees  claims  the  following  advantages 
for  this  type  of  grant: 

(1)  Matching  grants  are  simple  and  intelligible. 

(2)  They  are  efficient  in  starting  a  service  and 
in  dealing  with  new  developments  in  a  service. 

(3)  They  have  "equity  over  time"  in  that  while 
costs  may  rise  over  the  years,  the  proportion 
of  the  grant  remains  the  same. 

(4)  Matching  grants  are  equitable  between 
recipient  authorities  to  the  degree  that 
they  reduce  absolute  differences  in  the 
necessary  costs  of  providing  services. 

If,  for  example,  circumstances  are  such 
that  a  unit  of  service  in  area  "A"  costs 
$100  and  in  "B"  $150,  a  matching  grant  of 
50  per  cent  reduces  the  absolute  cost 
differences  between  "A"  and  "B"  from  $50 
to  $25  for  tli at  unit. 

(5)  Matching  grants  enable  and  encourage  more 
progressive  authorities  to  improve  standards 
of  service  (i.e.  more  units  of  service)  with¬ 
out  undue  imposition  on  local  tax  rates. 

(16,  pp.  356-57)  . 

Arguments  against  matching  grants  are,  in  Lees' 
view,  twofold: 

(1)  They  are  disequalizing  (non -equalizing)  since 
jurisdictions  with  high  resources  have  the 
ability  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  spend  given  by  percentage  grants  than 

do  jurisdictions  with  low  resources. 

(2)  Percentage  or  matching  grants  provide  insufficient 
incentive  to  local  attempts  at  economy  in  spend¬ 
ing.  They  are  responsive  to  any  increase  in 
expenditure  whether  that  increase  is  necessary 

or  not. 12  As  a  consequence  in  order  to  ensure 


■^Whether  or  not  an  expenditure  is  "necessary"  is  of 
course  largely  a  value  judgment. 


■ 
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the  economical  use  of  central  government  funds, 
central  departments  are  "compelled  to  super¬ 
vise  expenditures  in  some  detail".  (Ibid . ) . 

IV.  CONDITIONAL  GRANTS  WITHIN  FEDERATIONS 

To  this  point  the  analytical  framework  has  included 
a  brief  review  of  the  federal  concept,  major  arguments  for 
and  against  federal  grants,  and  a  simple  classification 
system  for  different  types  of  grants.  In  this  section  of 
the  framework  certain  concepts  will  be  presented  concerning 
the  use  of  conditional  grants  by  the  central  government  of 

1 3 

a  federation  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  "national  goods" 
by  subordinate  governments. 

Authority  in  Federations 

14 

It  is  Breton's  view  that,  as  far  as  government 

structures  are  concerned,  the  "best  distribution  of 

/ 

authority  exists  in  a  federation"  (5,  p.  187).  This 
distribution  is  "best",  however,  only  when  the  various 
levels  of  government  within  a  federation  (federal, 
provincial,  metropolitan  and  local)  purchase  those  goods 
appropriate  to  that  particular  jurisdictional  level. 

In  Breton’s  opinion  governments  commonly  purchase 

^ ^National  goods,  as  may  be  recalled  from  page  16 
are  those  goods  and  services  bought  by  governments  and 
deemed  to  have  pertinence  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

l4Albert  Breton  is  a  Canadian  economist  who  has 
a  special  interest  in  grant  systems  within  the  Canadian 
federation . 
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what  he  calls  "non-private  goods".  Breton  uses  the  term 
"non-private  good"  to  mean  those  goods  or  services  which 
are  purchased  by  governments  but  are  available  in  unequal 
quantity  to  citizens  (Ibid. ) .  A  university  supported  by 
government  funds  would  be  an  example  of  a  non-private  good 
because,  for  reasons  such  as  geography,  individual  ability, 
and  the  like,  the  university  would  not  in  fact  be  available 
in  "equal  quantity"  to  all.15  In  an  ideal  federation, 
according  to  Breton,  public  demand  for  non-private  local 
goods  would  be  met  within  the  jurisdictional  competence  of 
local  government,  metropolitan  goods  by  metropoli t an 
gove rnment ,  and  so  on.  In  theory  then,  Breton  sees  the 
best  distribution  of  authority  as  that  which  exists  within 
a  federation  in  which  the  various  levels  of  government 
purchase  those  non-private  goods  which  are  pertinent  to 
that  particular  level. 

This  "ideal"  division  of  authority  hinges  on  the 
condition  that  the  objective  benefits  of  non-private  goods 
purchased  by  the  various  levels  of  government  may  be  wholly 
exhausted  within  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction 
concerned;  i.e.  that  the  non-private  goods  do  not  have 
"spill-over"  effects.  Where  in  fact  the  objective  benefits 

l5Goods  purchased  by  governments  and  in  theory 
available  in  equal  quantity  to  all  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  "pure  public  goods".  "Defence"  is  often  cited  as 
approaching  this  type  of  good. 
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from  the  purchase  of  non -private  goods  are  not  wholly 
realized  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  certain 
level  of  government  (spill-overs  do  exist)  then,  Breton 
believes,  that  particular  level  of  government  will  fail 
to  purcha se  an  economical ly  optimum  amount  of  such  goods 

(6 ,  p .  182 ) . 

The  following  quotation  summarizes  Breton's 
contention : 

It  is  very  often  said  that  a  government  is 
short-sighted  because  it  does  not  engage  in  the 
purchase  of  various  types  of  goods;  that  it  does 
not  know  its  own  long-term  interests;  etc.  There 
may  be  some  truth  to  this  type  of  reasoning  but 
it  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
absence  of  higher  level  governments  with  proper 
authority  to  implement  their  decisions,  all  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  non-private  goods  are 
not  computed,  so  that  the  amount  bought  is  not 
optimal  (Ibid. ) . 

It  is  suggested  that  an  historical  example  of 
Breton's  claim  that  individual  states  will  not  purchase 
an  optimum  amount  of  national,  non-private  goods  exists 
in  the  circumstances  attending  the  turmoil  in  the  United 
States  from  1777  to  1787.  Funds  for  the  fledging  central 
government  of  that  day  could  be  obtained  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual  states.  Despite  the  obvious 
need  for  an  economically  sound  central  government,  the 
Congress  of  that  period  was  left  virtually  bankrupt.  It 
was  only  when  the  central  government  was  granted  taxation 
rights  of  its  own  (and  could  thus  purchase  the  level  of 
national  goods  necessary  for  survival)  that,  for  some 
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observers,  the  continued  existence-  of  the  nation  per  se 
was  assured  (22,  pp.  8849-50). 

Breton's  views  are  echoed  in  Scott’s  claim  that, 
in  those  instances  where  communities  or  provinces  produce 
services  which  are  of  benefit  to  their  neighbors,  the 
total  produced  by  the  various  political  divisions  may  be 
deficient.  This  is  true,  Scott  contends,  even  where 
identical  patterns  and  quantities  of  such  services  exist 
among  the  different  jurisdictional  units  (25,  p.  243). 

Using  the  example  of  the  early  American  Union  again,  Scott's 
argument  suggests  that  while  the  various  states  may  have 
supplied  similar  per  capita  contributions  to  federal 
functions,  the  total  was  insufficient  to  meet  national 
demands  . 

In  support  of  his  position,  Scott  quotes  Tiebout 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  each  community  stops  short  of  the  social 
optimum  level  of  production,  being  unconcerned 
about  benefits  of  its  actions  which  fall  outside 
its  boundaries  (Ibid. ) . 

The  Case  for  Conditional  Grants 

What  measures  are  needed  then  to  encourage  optimal 
purchase  of  non-private  goods  which  have  spill-over  effects? 
According  to  Breton,  in  order  to  ensure  that  an  optimum 
overall  quantum  of  resources  will  be  allocated  to  a  good 

l^See  also  Burke  in  Gauerke  and  Childress,  reference 
(7),  for  essentially  the  same  argument. 
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whose  benefits  extend  beyond  the  level  of  government 
constitutionally  entrusted  with  its  purchase,  a  higher 
level  of  government  will  have  to  add  to  the  amount  set 
aside  by  the  lower  jurisdiction  (6,  p.  183). 

One  of  the  best  methods  available  to  the 
higher  level  of  government  to  increase  the 
amount  spent  on  a  non-private  good  is  to  use 
conditional  grants  ( Ibid . ) .  (Underlining  mine). 

Breton  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  assumption  that 
only  a  higher  level  of  government  can: 

. . .  compute  the  marginal  social  utility  and 
the  marginal  social  cost  of  the  benefits  that 
spill  over  the  frontiers  of  jurisdictions  and 
only  that  government  can  equalize  them  (Ibid.) . 

Unconditional  grants.  Breton  suggests  that,  in 
those  circumstances  where  non-private  goods  are  purchased 
through  non-benefit  taxes,  unconditional  (block)  grants 
are  needed  in  addition  to  conditional  grants.-*-'7  Why 
should  this  be  so?  Breton  explains  that  in  those  instances 
where  consumer  satisfaction  (marginal  utility)  obtained 
from  the  purchase  of  a  non-private  good  does  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  amount  of  money  extracted  in  non-benefit  taxes 
used  to  purchase  that  good,  then  an  economic  distortion 
may  exist  (6,  p.  181). 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  property  owner 
without  children  who  is  required  to  pay  taxes  for  school 


l?The  proportional  income  tax  is  an  example  of  a 
non-benefit  tax  in  that  the  value  of  services  received 
is  not  the  criterion  for  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid. 
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support  (i.e.  non-benefit  taxes  as  far  as  he  is  immediately 
concerned) .  There  is  obviously  a  difference  here  in  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  the  property  owner  receives  in  paying 
his  taxes  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other,  spending  the 
tax  money  according  to  his  own  interests.  Because  the 
spending  pattern  of  the  individual  in  this  example  does 
not  correspond  to  his  own  particular  set  of  spending 
preferences,  then  an  economic  distortion  --  in  effect  an 
interference  with  normal  supply  and  demand  --  is  said  to 
exist.  This  distortion  may  occur  in  government  as  well  as 
individual  spending  patterns  where  external  pressures 
dictate  spending  patterns.  Breton's  suggestion  is  that 
this  economic  distortion  may  be  offset  through  the  receipt 
of  unconditional  or  block  grants  which  may  serve  to  restore 
the  individual's  (or  government's)  preferred  pattern  of 
expenditure.  However,  the  use  of  unconditional  grants  as 
a  means  to  reduce  the  distortion  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
non-benefit  taxes  does  not  detract  from  the  essence  of 
Breton’s  argument  that  only  through  conditional  grants  can 
a  higher  level  of  government  ensure  that  a  lower  juris¬ 
diction  will  purchase  an  optimal  measure  of  those  goods 

1  o 

which  have  spill-over  effects.' 

Breton’s  ideal  type  of  federal  constitution  in  which 


1  g 

The  use  of  conditional  grants  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada  during  the  "sixties”  was  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  conditional 
grants  increased  from  16  per  cent  of  all  distributions  to  the 
provinces  in  1955  to  over  70  per  cent  in  1965  (21). 
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a  given  level  of  government  is  directly  related  to  the 
character  of  the  non-private  goods  to  be  purchased  (local 
government  to  buy  local  goods,  etc.),  with  conditional 
grants  used  to  mitigate  the  spill-over  problem  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  individual  preference  for  non-private 
goods  may  be  determined  by  governments  and  reflected  in 
their  actions.  In  fact,  as  Breton  points  out,  governments 
do  not  know  and  have  as  yet  no  reliable  means  to  predict 
such  preferences  (6,  pp .  186-187).  Such  circumstances 
invite  political  activity.  As  Breton  puts  it: 

One  should  therefore  expect  the  question 
of  government  grants  to  be  the  type  of 
question  on  which  the  crassest  politician 
can  hope  to  make  political  capital  (Ibid.). 

In  keeping  with  Breton’s  comments  a  means  of 
examining  the  political  aspects  of  grant  programs  is 
included  in  the  analytical  framework. 


Opposition  to  Conditional  Grants 

The  case  for  conditional  grants  does  not  go 
unchallenged.  The  Rowel 1 -S irois  report  to  the  Canadian 
government  in  1940  strongly  opposed  the  continued  use  of 
conditional  grants  by  the  federal  government.  While  the 
arguments  for  this  position  are  easily  understood  within 
the  context  of  the  Canadian  setting  (aspects  of  which  will 
be  reviewed  later  in  the  framework)  the  quintessential  basis 


for  opposition  to  federal  conditional  grants  was  the  fear 
found  in  many  federations,  the  fear  of  federal  control. 
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The  particularism  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  provinces  was 
apparently  more  important  to  these  authors  than  were  the 
possible  economic  benefits  to  be  gained  through  conditional 
grant  schemes.  In  the  words  of  the  report  itself:  "Mere 
importance  of  a  service  does  not  justify  its  assumption  by 
the  Dominion"  (30,  p.  58). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rowel 1- S irois  position 
is  basically  only  one  value  judgment  and  does  not  deny  in 
principle  the  value  judgments  to  be  found  in  Breton's 
argument  for  federal  conditional  grants . 

Grant  Programs  as  Continuing  Commitment s 

A  point  of  view  which  arises  frequently  in  grant 
system  literature  is  that  once  initiated,  even  "temporary" 
schemes  develop  into  continuing  relationships  of  consider¬ 
able  longevity.  Tiedt,  in  a  review  of  the  history  of 
educational  grant  schemes  in  the  United  States  concluded 
that:  "Once  enacted  they  become  extended  and  expanded. 

r 

Ultimately  they  are  depended  upon  and  become  permanent" 

(32,  p.  88) ,19 

Smiley,  in  reference  to  what  he  sees  as  happening 
in  Canada,  cites  (among  other  examples)  the  pre-1960 
federal-provincial  vocational  training  agreements  as 

■^See  also  Vaizey  who  stresses  the  need  for  the 
development  of  long  term  strategies  before  commitment  of 
resources  because,  in  his  view,  once  entered  into, 
financial  commitments  are  difficult  to  divest.  (35,  pp . 
12-13)  . 
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continuing  conuni tments  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government 
(29,  pp.  62-63).  Following  this  line  of  thinking  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  massive  federal  support 
authorized  in  the  TVTA  Act  of  1961  would  create  compelling 
conditions  for  the  continued  allocation  of  federal 
resources  to  vocational  education  beyond  the  year  (1967) 
originally  designated  as  the  official  termination  of  the 
Act . 


V.  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  EDUCATION 

In  the  preceding  section  a  general  point  of  view 
concerning  conditional  grants  in  federations  was  enunciated. 
In  this  section  the  concentration  will  be  on  the  subject 
of  federal  grants  specifically  for  education.  In  recent 
years  the  subject  of  federal  aid  to  education  (through 
grant  programs)  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  this  commentary,  it  is  suggested 
might  prove  useful  in  an  analytical  framework  designed  to 
review  a  Canadian  grant  scheme  to  vocational  education.  In 
addition  to  the  material  which  may  prove  pertinent 
to  the  Canadian  situation,  it  is  also  deemed  necessary 
to  have  some  familiarity  with  the  American  literature 
in  order  to  winnow  out  those  concepts  which,  though 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  apply  here.  The  latter  measure  is  undertaken  to  avoid 
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the  mistake  of  applying  American  principles  post  haste 
without  due  regard  to  their  relevance  in  Canada. 


Arguments  for  Federal  Aid 

Benson  proposes  five  arguments,  in  order  of  general 
acceptability,  which  support  the  concept  of  federal  aid  to 
education  in  the  United  States.  They  are: 

(1)  Payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  argument 
Holds  that  sTates  which  supply  services 
to  tax-free  federal  institutions  (such  as 
military  bases)  should  receive  compensatory 
grants - in- aid  to  education. 

(2)  Equali zation .  Only  the  federal  government, 
according  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  has 
the  capability  to  redress  inequities  in  the 
ability  of  the  various  states  to  supply 
"adequate"  educational  standards. 

(3)  Stimulation .  Benson  cites  opponents  of 
federal  aid  as  traditionally  taking  an 
insular  view  of  public  goods  and  of  paying 
insufficient  heed  to  national  requirements 
for  certain  services,  such  as  education. 

(4)  Restoration  of  equilibrium.  Federal  aid 
to  education  (in  the  UnifeTd  States)  is 
judged  necessary,  according  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  where  a  proliferation  of  federal- 
state  matching  grant  schemes  already 
exists.  The  demands  of  education  are  said 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  situation 
where  federal  funds  may  be  obtained  through 
state  participation  in  other  public  services. 

(5)  Tax  relief.  The  claim  is  made  that  federal 
tax  instruments,  through  their  breadth  and 
diversity,  have  the  means  to  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  tax  burden  for  the  support 

of  education.  However,  as  Benson  suggests, 
where  the  individual  states  have  access  to 
the  same  fields  of  taxation,  this  argument 
has  limited  validity  (3,  pp.  250-254). 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  points  which  Benson  cites 
as  favouring  federal  aid  to  education  correspond  to  the 
general  arguments  for  federal  grants .  Aside  from  the 
"restoration  of  equilibrium"  argument,  all  of  Benson's 
points  may  be  found  under  the  four  reasons  (enunciated 
on  pages  16-17)  which  were  given  as  common  contentions 
in  support  of  grants  within  federations.  There  is  one 
further  point  which,  though  perhaps  equally  obvious,  should 
be  mentioned.  Implicit  in  the  "stimulation"  argument  is 
the  concept  that  education  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  a  "national  good".  The  point  has  been  stated  most 
explicitly  by  Dr.  W.W.  Heller  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Council  of  Edonomic  Advisers  in  1963,  strongly 
advocated  federal  investment  in  education  as  "...  a  power¬ 
ful  weapon  of  greater  importance  to  our  national  defense 
than  military  hardware"  (15,  p.  261).^ 

As  arguments  agains  t  federal  gran ts - in  -  aid  to 
education  in  the  United  States,  Benson  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  order  of  general  acceptability. 

(!)  Fiscal  irresponsibility.  "Free  money"  invites 
extravagance  and  waste7 

(2)  Federal  control.  The  old  adage  that  "he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune". 

2  0 

For  further  elaboration  of  the  contention  that 
education  may  be  regarded  as  of  national  concern  see 
Conant,  p.  2;  Poignant,  p.  37;  and  Tiedt,  p.  3  (References 
9 ,  2  3,  and  32). 
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( 3 )  Present  excess ive  size  of  the  fede r a 1 
government^  The  constant  size  legislative 
body  is  already  overburdened  with  tasks . 

The  addition  of  a  further  duty  [educational 
responsibilities)  simply  adds  a  further 
straw  to  an  already  overloaded  camel. 

(4)  Excessive  equalization.  Federal  grants 
may  reach  the  point  that  local  initiative 
for  self-improvement  may  be  seriously 
reduced  in  the  poorer  areas  while  heavy 
taxation  [to  support  the  grant  programs) 
may  destroy  incentive  in  the  richer 
regions . 

(5 )  Overlapping  of  the  federal  tax  structure . 

The  present  federal  tax  structure  of  the 

United  States  needs  revision  and  until 
this  is  done,  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
further  loading  of  the  federal  system. 

[3,  pp.  254-256). 

Again,  these  reasons  correspond  to  those  cited  on 
page  16  as  general  arguments  against  federal  grants  to 
regional  governments.  There  is  no  magic  then  in  the 
classification  of  a  grant  as  '’educational”.  It  may  be 
expected  that  the  same  type  of  pro  and  con  debate 
which  may  revolve  about  national  highways  will  also 
be  engendered  by  a  grant  program  designed  to  assist 
education.  While  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  a 
general  sense,  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  now  both 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  general  type 
of  argument  [which  may  hold  across  a  number  of  national 
boundaries)  to  examine  constitutional  aspects  which 
influence  federal  grant  schemes,  particularly  educational 
schemes,  in  Canada. 
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VI.  EDUCATIONAL  GRANTS  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

A  brief  review  of  the  topics  considered  to  the 
present  point  reveals  a  gradual  change  of  concentration 
from  general  considerations  to  specific  concepts.  The 
topics  were: 

(1)  general  concepts  concerning  federations; 

(2)  a  theory  of  federal  grants;  and 

(3)  federal  grants  to  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  framework  is  to 
reduce  the  focus  even  further  by  bringing  to  light  certain 
general  constitutional  considerations  which  bear  on  federal 
grants  to  education  within  the  Canadian  Confederation. 

Constitutional  Views 

Smiley  has  argued  that  the  "Fathers  of  Confederation" 
divided  legislative  authority  in  accordance  with  three 
primary  objectives.  These  were: 

(1)  effective  military  defence; 

(2)  the  integrated  development  of  a  British 
North  America;  and 

(3)  harmony  between  French  and  English  speaking 
citizens.  (29,  p.  82). 

Smiley  supported  his  view  with  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Tremblay  Commission  of  1956: 

To  sum  up,  the  central  government _ was 
entrusted  with  the  main  general,  military, 
administrative  and  technical  services  but 
there  was  reserved  to  the  provinces  all  ... 
that  concerned  social,  school  (underlining  mine), 
and  municipal  organization;  everything 
which  touched  the  human  side  most  nearly  and 
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which  most  influenced  the  Canadian  citizen’s 
manner  of  living  (Ibid . ) . 

The  original  division  of  powers  allotted  the 
national  concerns  of  the  1867  era  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  while  those  interests  which  were  considered  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  ethnic  particularism  were  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces.  Section  93  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  states  in  part: 

93.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature 
may  exclusively  make  Laws  in  relation  to 
Education,  subject  and  according  to  the 
following  provisions:  ...  (24,  p.  47). 

The  placing  of  "Education”  under  the  aegis  of  the  provinces 

would,  according  to  Smiley's  interpretation,  be  implicit 

recognition  that  education  in  1867  was  valued  more  for  its 

relevance  to  the  preservation  of  culture  than  to  any 

2 1 

perceived  benefit  to  the  national  economy. 

It  may  be  recalled  (page  18)  that  a  common  argument 
cited  by  those  advocating  federal  aid  in  the  United  States 
was  that  education  was  indispensable  to  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation.  If  it  may  be  granted  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  validity  for  all  industrial  nations  of  the  present 
era,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
is  now  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  Should  the  Federal 


21Waines  adds  further  weight  to  this  position  through 
his  assertion  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  original  agree¬ 
ment  to  place  the  most  financially  onerous  tasks  and 
responsibilities  on  the  Federal  Government.  He  suggests 
that  there  was  apparently  no  suspicion  (in  1867)  that  such 
tasks  as  public  welfare  and  education  would  Lake  on  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  present  day  (36,  pp .  304-305). 
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Government  interpret  its  responsibilities  as  including  the 

maintenance  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation  --  and 

it  seems  clear  that  this  is  the  case  --  then  it  is  faced 

with  the  problem  of  being  constitutionally  limited  in  the 

use  of  education  as  a  tool  to  effect  national  economic 
22 

progress. 

Scott  suggests  that  two  extreme  possibilities  exist 
in  Canada  in  regard  to  meeting  national  objectives: 

(1)  provincial  assumption  of  national  goals;  and  (2)  domin¬ 
ance  by  the  Federal  Government  (25,  p.  285).  Between  these 
extremes,  it  may  be  suggested,  lie  any  number  of  possibil¬ 
ities  for  cooperative  agreements  between  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments. 

What  then  of  the  situation  in  which  a  nominally 
provincial  responsibility  (such  as  education)  has  evolved 
through  time  to  have  national  import?  One  school  of 
thought,  as  exemplified  by  Smiley  and  the  Rowell- Sirois 
Report  would  apparently  lean  toward  the  first  extreme 
possibility  offered  by  Scott;  i.e.  the  assumption  of 
national  goods  by  the  provinces.  The  Rowe  11 -Sirois  report 
recommended  that  unconditional  grants  be  given  to  the 
provinces  in  order  that  they  might  carry  out  the 

2  ? 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  education  is 
universally  regarded  in  Canada  as  the  inviolable  domain  of 
the  provinces.  La  Zerte,  for  one,  argues  that  there  are 
no  constitutional  provisions  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  giving  financial  aid  to  education  providing  that 
the  provinces  alone  legislate  in  the  field  (33,  p.  75). 
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responsibilities  designated  them  in  the  constitution  (28, 
pp .  50-52) .  The  constitution  itself  would  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  something  immutable.  G rants  -  in  -  aid  to  highways, 
provincial  employment  offices,  and  to  vocational  training 
were  considered  by  proponents  of  this  school  as  violations 
of  the  BNA  Act  of  1867  (29,  pp .  86-87).  In  Smiley's  words: 

The  exercise  of  the  federal  spending  power 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  the  basic 
understanding  of  the  confederation  settlement 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  federal 
authorities  would  not  involve  themselves  in 
matters  with  a  direct  cultural  incidence  has 
been  undermined  (Ibid.). 

A  different  perception  of  the  constitution,  one  in 
which  the  BNA  Act  is  seen  as  much  more  flexible  in  nature, 
is  epitomized  in  the  views  expressed  by  Trudeau.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  division  of  power  between  the  provinces 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  something  akin  to  "Two 
Solitudes"  in  which  the  protagonists  remain  forever 
isolated,  the  Trudeau  analysis  leads  to  the  claim  that 
intergovernmental  cooperation  is  fundamental  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Canadian  Confederation  (34,  p.  381). 

Further,  the  venturing  of  one  level  of  government  into 
the  affairs  of  another  is  a  not  untoward  occurrence  in 
Canadian  history. 

The  story  of  Canadian  federalism  is  one  of 
constant  intergovernmental  exchange  and  cooperation. 

It  is  also  a  story  in  part  of  sometimes  subtle, 
sometimes  brazen,  and  usually  tolerated  encroach¬ 
ments  of  one  government  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  ....  For  instance,  the  federal  government 
has  used  grants -in- aid  to  enter  resolutely  into 
areas  of  technical  and  university  education 
(Trudeau,  34,  p.  382). 
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In  the  view  outlined  by  Smiley,  then,  the  BNA  Act 
is  seen  as  a  permanent  agreement  which  has  been  "undermined" 
by  federal  initiatives .  A  different  view,  put  forward  by 
Trudeau,  is  of  a  constitution  in  which  continuing  inter¬ 
governmental  relationships  were  both  implicit  and 
indispensable  from  the  outset.  In  addition,  Trudeau 
suggests  that  the  relative  degree  of  political  power  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  provinces  is  by  no  means 
immutable  and  that  Canada  will: 

.  .  .  oscillate  between  times  of  provincial 
prominence  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  temper  of  the  various 
politicians.  Or  -  -  more  likely  --  the 
political  future  of  Canada  will  lie  in  the 
direction  of  greater  centralization  in  some 
areas  and  greater  decentralization  in  others 
(34 ,  p .  379)  . 

To  sum  up  these  differing  viewpoints  then,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  arguments  concerning  feder  participation 
in  education  as  a  national  concern  may  be  met  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  view  epitomized  by  the  Rowell -Sirois  Report 
and  elucidated  by  Smiley,  that  a  rigid  division  of  authority 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  all-important 
provincial  particularism.  On  the  other  hand  there  exists 
the  ethic,  as  noted  by  Trudeau,  that  flexibility, 
cooperation,  and  even  encroachment  may  be  expected  as 
natural  outcomes  of  the  Canadian  constitutional  framework. 

Equal  Opportunity  and  Spending  Power 


It  may  be  recalled  that  a  common  argument  in  the 
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United  States  for  the  entry  of  federal  funds  into 
education  was  the  belief  that,  by  right  of  birth,  citizens 
of  that  nation  were  entitled  to  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
public  services  regardless  of  the  particular  state  in  which 
they  lived.  As  will  be  noted,  this  norm  would  appear  to 
exist  in  Canada,  but,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
without  opposition.  Smiley  criticizes  grants - in- aid  as 
devices  used  by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  "a  more 
uniform  range  of  public  service  throughout  the  nation 
than  would  have  existed  without  such  action"  (30,  p.  90). 

In  addition  grant s - in- aid ,  Smiley  claims,  may  actually 
operate  in  an  ant i- equal i tar i an  direction: 

To  induce  the  wealthier  provinces  to 
participate,  the  scales  of  federal  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  comprehensiveness  and  rigor 
of  federal  controls  over  provincial 
performance  are  often  determined  by  the 
interests  of  these  provinces  (Ibid . ) . 

Smiley’s  point  is  that  the  rich  provinces  whose 
wealth  is  to  be  shared  through  national  programs  all  too 
often  are  permitted  to  "call  the  tune"  in  return  for  their 
cooperation.  Thus  these  programs  may  serve  best  those 
areas  which  are  least  in  need. 

Trudeau  has  noted  that  constitutional  provisions 
(which  might  be  expected  to  impede  the  ethic  of  equity) 
have  in  the  past  been  given  short  shrift  in  the  face  of 
popular  demand.  Whenever  an  important  section  of  the 
population  feels  that  it  needs  something  badly  enough, 
Trudeau  contends,  regardless  of  the  constitution"  it  is 
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eventually  given  to  them  by  one  level  of  government  or 

another"  (34,  p.  382).  What  factor  or  factors  determine 

the  level  of  government  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 

populace?  Trudeau  stresses  the  importance  of  financial 

ability  as  a  determinant  in  the  answer  to  this  question. 

The  broad  financial  base  of  the  federal  government  is, 

Trudeau  claims,  presently  (1961)  being  construed  as  "a 

federal  right  to  decide  whether  provincial  governments  are 

properly  exercising  any  and  every  right  they  hold  under 

2  3 

the  constitution"  (Ibid.) .  In  this  view  then,  the  "power 
of  the  purse"  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  decision  as  to 
which  level  of  government  undertakes  a  particular  public 
function.  Constitutional  provisions,  in  this  view,  would 
seem  as  obstacles  to  be  out -manouvered  rather  than  immutable 
decrees.  Also,  the  winning  of  constitutional  responsibility 
for  a  particular  public  service  without  adequate  fiscal 
powrer,  would  be  the  hollowest  type  of  victory. 

In  summation  of  this  section  then,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  outline  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  BNA  Act.  In  addition  to  the 
"rigid"  versus  "flexible"  arguments,  not  has  been  taken  of 
the  influence  of  both  the  "ethic  of  equal  opportunity"  and 
of  financial  ability  on  the  constraints  of  the  constitution. 

2  3 

The  reason  that  Trudeau’s  statements  of  1961  are 
noted  here  rather  than  his  later  views  is  simply  that  the 
TVTA  Act  was  initiated  in  1960-61  and  thus  these  comments 
are  "in  context". 


. 
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VII.  A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS 
OF  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGE 
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The  fact  that  the  legislation  in  question,  the 
I^illllcaJ^an d  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
was  educational  in  nature  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted 
as  removing  the  Act  from  beyond  the  political  pale.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  final  section  of  the  analytical  frame¬ 
work  to  review  the  conceptual  design  which  was  used  in  the 
analysis  of  the  initiation  of  that  legislation. 

In  1965  Goard  surveyed  the  rapid  growth  of  technical 
and  vocational  schools  and  programs  in  Canada  and  declared 
that  the  expansion  was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  whole 
range  of  educational  services  in  Canada  would  be  affected 
(12,  p.  395).  In  the  same  year  (1965)  President  Johnson  of 
the  United  States  signed  into  law  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which,  in  the  view  of  Philip 
Meranto,  was  a  major  departure  in  educational  policy  in 
that  country  (20,  p.  3).  Meranto  developed  a  conceptual 
framework,  based  on  a  systems  approach,  which  he  used  to 
identify  and  analyze  the  various  political  factors  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  1965  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  Meranto* s  conceptual  framework  is  outlined  in 
Figure  1. 


. 
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Environmental  Changes  Changes  Within  the 

Legislative  System 

(A)  Circumstantial)  New  . 

Conditions  )  Inputs  — - — ' 

- J  NEW  v 

- - - J  ~  ~  OUTPUT "  " 

(B)  Major  Demand  )  New  ^  ^ 

Articulators  )  Inputs  x  ' 

FIGURE  1 

A  MODEL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGE 

(20,  p.  11) 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  Me rant o’ s  model  is 
considered  appropriate  in  the  analysis  of  the  political 
factors  surrounding  the  introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act  of 
1961.  These  are: 

(1)  The  model  is  designed  to  analyze  the  genesis 
of  legislative  change.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  "change"  was  not  the  involvement  of  the 
respective  Federal  Governments  in  education  per  se .  The 
point  of  concern  lies  with  the  analysis  of  a  particular 
federal  Act  which  resulted  in  federal  participation  in 
education  on  a  hitherto  unprecedented  scale.  It  is 
contended  that  the  situations  are  sufficiently  similar  and 
the  model  sufficiently  general  to  warrant  its  use  in  the 
Canadian  scene. 

(2)  The  conceptual  framework  used  by  Me ran to  is 
anchored  in  "systems  theory"  where  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  interrelatedness  of  environmental  and  internal  factors 


. 
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(20,  p.  8) .  The  approach  is  essentially  descriptive  in 
cnai actei  and  attempts  to  establish  relationships  among 
various  parts  of  the  political  system.  Further,  the 
system  concept  draws  attention  to  the  processes  by  which 
outputs  are  linked  to  new  inputs.  These  emphases  appeared 
admirably  suited  to  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  initiation  of  the  TVTA  Act. 


VIII.  CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


In  Chapter  II  a  detailed  review  of  the  analytical 
framework  used  in  the  study  was  presented.  The  chapter 
began  with  a  broad  outline  of  the  federal  concept,  and  then 
proceeded  to  narrow  in  focus  to  a  consideration  of  grant 
programs  in  federations.  A  basic  classification  of  grant 
systems  was  presented  followed  by  an  examination  of 
conditional  grants.  Albert  Breton’s  theory  regarding  the 
necessity  of  such  grants  within  federations  was  elaborated. 
The  focus  then  narrowed  further  to  a  review  of  a  specific 
type  of  federal  grant;  those  directed  to  education. 

Certain  constitutional  considerations,  pertinent  to  Canada’s 
federal  system,  were  noted  in  regard  to  federal  conditional 
grants  to  education.  Finally,  a  conceptual  design  used  in 
the  analysis  of  legislative  change  and  deemed  useful  to 
this  study  was  reviewed. 


It  was  anticipated  that  one  of  the  uses  of  an 
analytical  framework  would  be  in  providing  direction  to  the 
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research.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  this  study. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows  (Chapter  III),  the  general 
problems  cited  in  Chapter  I  are  delineated  to  more  specific 
research  topics  derived  from  the  analytical  framework 
developed  here. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DELINEATION  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  METHODOLOGY  FOR 

OBTAINING  DATA 


I he  object  of  the  study,  as  defined  in  Chapter  I 

was  to  ’» 


. . .  conduct  an  historical  survey  and 
documentary  analysis  of  the  Canadian  Technical 
and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of 
1961-67. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  object  was  to  be 
achieved  through  research  concentrated  on  three  related 
problems.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  delineate 
certain  topics,  largely  derived  from  the  analytical  frame¬ 
work,  which  would  guide  the  direction  of  research  towards 
the  answering  of  the  questions  posed  as  related  problems. 
Following  this,  the  methodology  of  the  study  is  discussed. 

I.  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  RELATED  PROBLEMS 


Problem  No.  1 


What  was  the  history  of  the  Federal -Provincial 

agreements  m  vocati onal~~eTucation  prior  to  1961? 

Exploratory  areas: 

(1.1)  A  review  of  vocational  education  grant 
schemes  of  the  Federal  Government  prior 
to  1961. 

(1.2)  A  review  of  the  arguments  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  development  of  previous 
federal  grant  programs  in  vocational 
education . 
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(1.3)  A  broad  survey  of  the  expenditures  made 

under  the  various  agreements  of  the  past. 

Problem  No.  2 

Wh at  c on t r o ve r s y ,  circumstances,  individuals  and 
pHr ties  surr oun d e d ,  or  were  closely  related  to, 

The  f e de ral  "1  egi s  Fat fonT" 

The  primary  focus  of  the  study  was  on  activities  at 
the  federal  level.  Consequently,  this  second  problem  was 
deemed  of  considerable  importance.  However,  the  problem 
(as  stated  above)  suggests  two  somewhat  different  emphases. 

On  the  one  hand  emphasis  is  on  the  identification  of  those 
circumstances  which  were  related  to  the  introduction  of  the 
legislation  while  on  the  other  hand  emphasis  is  on  the 
controversy  which  may  have  been  engendered  by  its  initiation. 
Therefore,  Problem  No.  2  was  divided  into  Exploratory  Areas 
"A"  and  "B"  with  "A"  concerned  with  circumstance  and  "B" 
with  controversy . 


Exploratory  Area  "A"  (Circumstance) : 

Note:  Meranto's  model  of  legislative  change  (page  44) 
provided  the  basis  for  the  examination  of  the 
circumstances  related  to  the  Act. 

(2.a.l)  Identification  and  survey  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  circumstances  in  Canada  which 
appeared  to  lend  major  impetus  to  the 
enactment  of  the  grant  legislation. 

(2. a. 2)  Identification  and  survey  of  the  major 
"demand  articulators"  (pressure  groups, 
committees,  reports,  and  the  like)  which 
appeared  to  have  major  relevance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Act. 


- 
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(2 .a. 3) 


Examination  of  the  changes  of  g 
in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in 
determine  those  changes  [party 
personnel)  which  may  have  been 
significance  in  the  initiation 
passage  of  the  Act. 


overnment 

order  to 

and 

of 

and 


Exploratory  Area  "B"  [Controversy) : 

(2.b.l)  A  review  of  the  arguments  --  principally 
those  voiced  in  Parliament  --  which  were 
raised  for  and  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Act.  Specifically,  were  the  general 
arguments ,  as  noted  on  pages  16  and  T7~, 
re  fleeted  in  the  controversy?  These 
arguments  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of 
questions  as  follows: 


[a) 

Was 

vocat iona 

1  education  re 

garded  as  a 

"nat 

ional  goo 

d"  I'/hose  purch 

ase  w as  to 

be  e 

ncouraged 

by  the  centra 

1  government? 

(b) 

Was 

the  eth 

ic 

of  equity  [so 

cial,  fiscal, 

or  b 

oth)  cons 

idered  in  pari 

i ament ary 

deba 

te? 

(c) 

Was 

the  grant 

scheme  offere 

d  as  a  means 

wher 

eby  the 

P 

rovinces  could 

be  given 

suf  f 

icient 

re 

sources  to  mee 

t  their 

resp 

ons ibi 1 

it 

ies  in  the  fie 

Id  of 

educ 

ation? 

(d) 

Was 

the  pro 

gr 

am  intended  as 

an  exchange 

for 

service 

s 

rendered  the  Federal 

Gove 

rnment 

by 

the  provinces 

? 

(e) 

Were 

fears 

VO 

iced  that  the 

legislation 

woul 

d  lead 

to 

federal  contr 

ol  of 

education? 

(£) 

Were 

ob  j  e  c 

t  i 

ons  raised  to 

the  effect 

that 

the  sc 

he 

me  would  be  inefficient 

or  that  the  programs  represented 
intrusion  by  "big  government?" 

[2.b.2)  Examination  of  the  for  and  against  arguments 
in  Canada  concerning  the  TVTA  Act  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  arguments  which  Benson  cited  as 
common  to  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
federal  aid  to  education  were  duplicated  in 
the  parliamentary  interchange  in  Ottawa  and 
in  published  commentary  of  the  period. 


■ 
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C 2 . b . 3)  A  review  of  parliamentary  and  other 

authoritative  debate  or  commentary  to 
determine:  (a)  the  extent  to  which 
constitutional  arguments  were  raised; 
and  if  present,  (b)  the  tenor  of 
constitutional  questioning. 

(2.b.4)  An  analysis  of  the  arguments,  rationales, 
and  controversy  related  to  the  Act  to 
determine  if  Breton’s  theory  regarding  the 
necessity  for  conditional  grants  in 
federations  was  reflected  in  or  appeared 
as  a  factor  related  to  the  initiation  of 
the  legislation. 


Problem  No.  3 


What  expendit ure s  on 
education  were'  made 
of  the  Act? 


technical 


under  the 


and  vocation a 1 
various  provisions 


Exploratory  areas: 

(3.1)  A  brief  description  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  a  classification 
(using  Benson’s  taxonomy)  of  the  different 
programs . 

(3.2)  A  review  of  the  amendments  to  the  Act  (if 
any)  and  the  reasons  given  for  such 
changes  . 

(3.3)  Comparisons  as  to  the  amount  of  money  each 
province  received  between  1961-67  under  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(3.4)  Examination  of  the  contention  by  Lee  (page 
24)  and  by  Smiley  (page  42)  that  matching 
grants - in- aid  are  non- equalizing  in  that 
wealthier  units  of  government  can  and  do 
take  greater  advantage  of  them  than  less 
prosperous  units. 

(3.5)  Examination  of  the  Act  in  light  of  the 
proposition  by  Tiedt  (page  32)  that 
federal  grant  programs  tend  to  become 
relatively  permanent  commitments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  exploratory  areas,  as 
derived  from  the  analytical  framework,  were  regarded  as 


.. 

- 
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giving  initial  direction  to  the  research.  As  anticipated, 
some  aieas  weie  found  to  have  cons iderab ly  more  depth  than 
others  and  were  treated  accordingly. 

II.  METHODOLOGY  FOR  OBTAINING  DATA 

Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  from  two  major 
sources:  (1)  documents  of  various  types;  and  (2)  structured 
inte  rviews . 

Documentary  Data 

A  number  of  sources  provided  the  documentary  data 
used  in  this  dissertation.  As  might  be  expected,  various 
libraries  provided  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
information  obtained.1 2  Data  were  obtained  from  these 

O 

libraries  through  the  usual  procedures.  The  library 
facilities  of  the  University  of  Alberta  proved  an  adequate 
source  for  general  information.  However,  the  following 
libraries  were  visited  for  data  of  a  more  specialized  type: 

Canadian  House  of  Commons  (Ottawa) 

The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  (Ottawa) 

The  Department  of  Labour  (Ottawa) 

The  Canadian  Education  Association  (Toronto) 

Visits  to  the  above  noted  libraries  were  preceded 
by  written  request  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  plus  an 

1The  amount  of  material  obtained  far  exceeded  the 
data  referred  to  in  this  study. 

2 

Including  the  use  of  the  inter-library  loan 


service . 


<r 
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outline  of  the  study.  In  all  instances  library  personnel 
were  unhesitatingly  helpful  and  courteous.  In  certain 
libraries  personnel  were  specifically  assigned  to  assist 
in  research,  working  space  provided,  and,  in  one  instance, 
unrestricted  use  of  reproduction  facilities  permitted  at 
no  cost  to  the  writer.  On  occasion,  in  certain  libraries, 
access  to  materials  not  yet  authorized  for  general  distri¬ 
bution  was  granted. 

Another  source  of  documentary  data  proved  to 
materials  provided  by  various  officials  interviewed  in  the 
study.  In  preparation  for  the  interview  many  individuals 
obtained  files,  paper,  reports,  or  other  materials  pertinent 
to  the  topic  and  very  often  permitted  the  writer  the  full 
use  of  such  data.  In  this  manner  certain  materials  not 
readily  available  through  conventional  sources  were  obtained. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  writer  was  presented  with 
reports  or  papers  labelled  ’’Confidential”  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  direct  quotations  or  attribution  would  be 
avoided.  Requests  for  documentary  materials  in  support 
of  interviews  (where  deemed  appropriate  by  the  interviewer) 
were  generally  granted. 

Direct  correspondence  was  also  used  in  an  attempt  to 
gather  data.  The  results  were  perhaps  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  all.  A  few  moments  of  face-to-face  contact 
almost  invariably  yielded  more  information  than  the  most 
carefully  prepared  letter. 


< 
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I 'n.  ter  view  Data 

The  interviews  conducted  for  this  study  proved  to 
be  a  far  more  important  source  of  information  than  was 
first  contemplated.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  "informa¬ 
tion  gaps"  which  invariably  appear  to  exist  between  what 
is  done  in  fact  and  what  is  reported  in  official  documents. 
Also,  certain  documentary  data  took  on  additional  meaning 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  supplementary  information  of  a 
more  informal  nature.  Essentially  there  were  three  main 
problems  to  be  resolved  in  regard  to  using  interviews  to 
gather  data.  These  were: 

(1)  Determination  of  who  should  be  interviewed. 

(2)  Construction  of  the  interview. 

(3)  Handling  of  the  data  obtained. 

(1)  Determining  who  should  be  interviewed.  It 
would  seem  axiomatic  that  determining  who  should  be  inter¬ 
viewed  would  follow  from  a  review  of  the  three  main  problems 
and  their  "exploratory  areas"  as  developed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter.  This  was  essentially  the  case. 
However,  it  was  decided  to  forego  attempting  to  obtain 
interviews  relevant  to  the  history  of  technical  and 

vocational  legislation  prior  to  the  TVTA  Act  and  to 

3 

concentrate  instead  upon  Problems  2  and  3.  These  latter 


7 

This  seemed  a  reasonable  decision  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  persons  who  might  have  had  first  hand  information 
about  previous  Acts  were  for  the  most  part  retired  or 
deceased . 


H,  •>  - 
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problems  and  their  exploratory  areas  had  to  do  with  the 
genesis,  changes,  execution,  and  ultimate  demise  of  the 
Act.  Over  the  course  of  some  months  documentary  materials 
(largely  from  the  University  of  Alberta)  were  examined  and 
lists  made  of  individuals  who,  from  evidence  in  the 
literature,  appeared  to  have  some  familiarity  with  these 
questions.  In  addition,  local  officials  were  interviewed 
and  asked  to  name  those  persons  whom  they  felt  might  make 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  study.  The  writer  was 
fortunate  in  that  the  Canadian  Education  Association  "Short 
Course"  for  Superintendents  of  Education  throughout  the 
nation  was  held  at  Banff,  Alberta,  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

In  the  course  of  two  trips  to  Banff  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  "field  data"  plus 
coas t- to- coas t  opinion  as  to  who  the  individuals  were  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  questions  under  discussion. 

As  a  further  means  of  identifying  individuals  to 
interview,  various  senior  federal  and  provincial  officials 
(such  as  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  in  Quebec,  and  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  among  others 
were  asked  either  for  interviews  or  for  the  names  of 
personnel  who  might  be  of  assistance.  This  procedure  met 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success/ 

^See  Appendix  "A"  for  an  example  of  the  results  of 
this  procedure. 
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Having  established  a  basic  list,  arrangements  were 
then  made  to  conduct  the  interviews.  It  was  decided  that 
since  the  decisions  at  Ottawa  should  have  central 
attention  in  the  dissertation,  interviews  would  begin  with 
provincial  personnel  and  then  narrow  to  the  Ottawa  area. 
Again,  interviewees  were  asked  to  name  persons  who  might 
contribute  to  the  study.  Cross-checking  of  names  which 
appeared  on  the  various  lists  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  final  list  of  persons  deemed  "essential  to  see". 

Two  separate  trips  to  Ottawa  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  interviews  in  this  category.  (See  Appendix  "B") . 

Construction  of  the  interview.  Each  interview 
usually  consisted  of  a  common  core  of  questions  plus  one 
or  more  specific  questions  which  prior  research  had 
indicated  might  be  answered  by  the  interviewee.  In  certain 
minor  interviews,  questions  were  restricted  to  those  of  a 
specific  nature.  An  outline  of  the  common  core  of  questions 
appears  in  Appendix  "C".  In  order  to  establish  a  measure 
of  reliability  in  any  given  interview,  certain  of  the  core 
questions  were  asked  twice  using  different  phraseology. 

Handling  of  the  data.  Except  in  a  few  cases ^  all 
interviews  were  tape  recorded.  Verbatim  transcripts  were 


Some  interviewees  declined  to  permit  the  use  of 
a  tape  recorder. 


' 
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then  prepared  and  sent  to  the  interviewees.  The  latter 
were  asked  to  perform  three  functions  before  returning 
the  transcripts  to  the  interviewer:  Cl)  revise  or  elaborate 
upon  the  material;  C2)  indicate  those  statements  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  interviewee  and  those  that  might 
not;  and  (3)  delete  any  information  which  was  not  to  be 
used.  All  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  understanding 
that  information  would  not  be  attributed  to  an  interviewee 
without  his  permission.  The  large  majority  of  those 
interviewed  held  positions  in  the  civil  service  or  in 
public  life  and  were  understandably  reluctant  to  permit 
direct  attribution  of  candid  remarks  on  sensitive  issues. 

In  order,  then,  to  preserve  anonymity  where  so  desired  and 
yet  include  important  contributions,  a  special  reference 
system  was  developed.  In  this  thesis,  therefore,  where  the 
term  "Category  B"  appeared  in  brackets  following  a 
quotation  (direct  or  paraphrased)  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  particular  contributor  wished  to  remain  unidenti¬ 
fied.  However,  in  order  to  assure  the  reader  that  in  fact 
the  statement  was  made,  in  every  instance  where  the  term  is 
used  the  writer's  advisor  iDr .  E.D.  Hodgson)  has  reviewed 
the  appropriate  transcript  and  verified  that  the  particular 
statement  or  item  of  information  appeared  as  indicated. 


data 


^Certain  individuals  kindly  permitted 
from  an  interview  without  the  formality 


the  use  of 

of  a  transcript. 
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In  tlie  course  of  the  inquiry  the  writer  became 
privy  to  a  certain  amount  of  information  Coften  of  a 
delicate  or  confidential  nature)  which  the  interviewee 
declined  to  have  recorded.  Where  such  information  is  use 
in  the  thesis  it  is  noted  as  Category  UC"  information. 
Because  verification  of  this  type  of  material  was 
impossible,  Category  "C"  was  used  with  considerable 
discretion . 
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III.  CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


In  Chapter  III  the  analytical  framework  of  Chapter 
II  was  used  to  develop  certain  exploratory  areas  required 
to  initiate  examination  of  the  three  main  problems  posed 
for  the  study.  The  methodology  used  in  obtaining  both 
documentary  and  interview  data  was  then  discussed. 

The  next  four  chapters  report  the  data  obtained  in 
the  exploration  of  the  problems  related  to  the  central 
purpose  of  the  study.  The  first  problem,  it  may  be 
recalled,  was  concerned  with  an  historical  review  of 
Federal -Provincial  agreements  prior  to  the  TVTA  Act. 

The  next  chapter  (Chapter  IV)  deals  with  this  topic. 


*  ’ 
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CHATPER  IV 


A  REVIEW"  OF  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  TECHNICAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PRIOR  TO  THE  TVTA  ACT 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  federal 
participation  in  vocational  education  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  TVTA  legislation.  It  be  came  obvious  early  in  the 
study  that  past  events  played  a  greater  role  in  "setting 
the  stage"  for  the  TVTA  legislation  than  had  been 
anticipated  initially.  The  attention  devoted  to  the 
historical  review  reflects  this  appreciation. 

For  purposes  which  will  later  become  clear  this 
chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Section  One  covers 
the  period  from  Confederation  to  1936;  Section  Two  is 
concerned  with  the  years  1937  to  1957  inclusive. 


SECTION  ONE 

FEDERAL  INITIATIVES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TO  1936 

Technical  and  vocational  education^  in  Canada,  in  the 


In  the  pre-World  War  II  period  in  Canada  the  terms 
"technical"  and  "vocational"  education  were  used  inter¬ 
changeably  as  having  to  do  with  training  for  work.  However, 
after  that  period  the  term  "technical  education"  commonly 
referred  to  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  technical  training 
at  the  level  of  a  technical  institution  or  a  university. 
"Vocational  training"  [or  education)  referred  to  what  was 
done  at  a  less  sophisticated  level  (high  schools,  trade 
schools,  industry).  Michael,  an  American,  notes  the 
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sense  of  formal  institutional  training,  dates  back  to  the 
1880’s.  In  a  brief  review  of  literature  dealing  with 
technical  education  in  its  naescent  state,  Johnson  credits 
Quebec  as  having  led  in  its  introduction  (28,  pp.  88-89). 
The  same  author  notes  that  by  1900  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia 
had  established  provincial  technical  schools  (Ibid. ) .  The 
Federal  Government  initiated  indirect  support  to  vocational 
education  through  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act  of  1913. 
More  specific  measures  (to  1936),  followed.  A  tabulation 
of  the  legislation  is  given  below. 

Year  Legis 1 at ion 

1913  Agricultural  Instruction  Act 

1919  Technical  Education  Act 

1931  Vocational  Act  (passed  but  not 

implemented)  9 

CIS)  / 


The  first  tentative  federal  ventures  towards  the 
support  of  technical  and  vocational  education  must  be 
viewed  against  the  background  of  Federal -Provincial  fiscal 
arrangements  (and  concomitant  debates)  of  the  period.  In 
1907,  as  a  culmination  to  three  Federal -Provincial 
conferences  dealing  specifically  with  the  question  of 


distinction  in  Canada  (36,  p.  10).  It  may  be  noted  further 
that  federal  publications  from  the  late  1930’s  and  on 
assiduously  avoid  the  term  "education"  in  preference  to  the 
less  provocative  term  "training". 

2 

Glendenning  (Reference  18),  provides  an  excellent 
listing  and  description  of  these  various  Acts.  While 
little  attempt  is  made  to  delve  into  the  raison  d’etre  for 
the  legislation  or  the  circumstances  of  their  genesis, 
Glendenning  presents  a  thorough  description  of  the  various 
bills  . 
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federal  subsidies  to  the  provinces,  the  BNA  Act  was 
amended  by  Laurier’s  Liberal  government  to  provide  a 
"final  and  unalterable  financial  settlement". 3  Debate 
as  to  the  distribution  of  financial  resources  between  the 
two  levels  of  government  had  continued  virtually  without 
respite  since  1867.  A  major  difficulty  faced  by  the 
Canadian  federation  was  the  imbalance  between  government 
responsibilities  and  fiscal  ability.4  It  was  natural  that 
the  Laurier  government,  having  obtained  amendments  to  the 
BNA  Act  to  "correct"  the  imbalance,  would  be  reluctant  to 
assume  responsibilities  which  might  disturb  the  "unalterable" 
arrangements.  Nevertheless,  pressures  were  building  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  early  1900’s  to  "do  something" 
about  vocational  education  in  the  nation. 


Early  Concepts  of  A  National  Need  for  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education 


There  is  no  profit  and  no  honour  in  being 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
for  the  skilled  nations;  ....  We  cannot  even 
today  pay  for  the  labour  of  one  Parisian  art 
workman  for  a  year,  by  the  products  of  the 
labour  for  a  year  of  any  six  unskilled  workmen 
engaged  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  (8,  p.  2). 


3 

Winston  Churchill,  then. the  British  Under-Secretary 
of  state  successfully  prevented  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"final  and  unalterable"  (34,  p.  115).  His  objection, 
validated  by  time,  was  that  such  a  term  was  unsuitable  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4See  Maxwell  (33),  Birch  (2),  and  Perry  (38)  for  an 
analysis  of  the  developments  which  led  to  the  imbalance 
which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  Federal-Provincial  turmoil  over 
finances  . 
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The  above  statement  was  made  in  1882  to  the  Council 
of  Arts  and  Manufacturers  of  Quebec  and  was  later  referred 
to  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  to  support  the 
contention  that  persons  interested  in  education,  including 
representatives  from  industry,  were  appreciative  of  the 
need  for  vocational  education  in  Canada  long  before  it  was 
introduced  into  the  secondary  schools  (Ibid.) .  Although 
provincial  governments  were  moving  towards  more  vocational 
education,5 6  it  would  appear  that  their  efforts  did  not 
match  the  need.  Private  interest  in  attempting  to  introduce 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  into  Canadian  schools 
was  exemplified  by  the  action  of  Sir.  William  C.  MacDonald 
who  at  his  own  expense  from  1900  to  1909  fostered  the 
placing  of  vocational  instructors  from  Britain  in  various 
schools  throughout  Canada0  (Ibid . ,  p.  3). 

Direct  pressure  for  federal  action  in  vocational 
education  was  exerted  upon  Laurier's  government  in  1901 
when  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  met  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  propose  both  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  of  Industrial  Education  and  the 
creation  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  study  the  needs  of 

5 

A  provincial  night  school  for  training  miners  opened 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1888,  while  Canada’s  first  day  vocational 
school  to  operate  apart  from  regular  school  classes  got  under¬ 
way  in  Toronto  in  1901  (8,  p.  3). 

6 

In  this  enterprise,  MacDonald  was  assisted  by  Dr.  J. 

W.  Robertson  who,  as  chairman  of  a  Royal  Commission,  was 
later  to  play  an  important  role  in  federal  initiatives  in 
technical  and  vocational  education. 
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technical  education  in  Canada  (28,  p.  121).  Further 
pressure  on  the  government  was  applied  by  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  opponents.  In  1905  the  Conservatives  declared 
their  support  for  grants  towards  "supplementing  and  extend 

7 

ing  the  work  of  agricultural  education"  (33,  p.  199). 

The  opportunity  for  the  Conservatives  to  match  words  with 
action  followed  shortly.  However,  before  this  was  to 
happen  the  Liberals  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education  (under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  J >W.  Robertson)  (28,  p.  121) .  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  Liberal  government  in  1910,  one 
year  prior  to  an  election  which  it  was  to  lose. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education  was  appointed  under  the  aegis  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour  which  was  headed  at  that  time 

o 

by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King.  The  appointment  was 
preceded  in  1909  by  a  measure  of  Federal - Provincial  inter¬ 
action  initiated  by  King.  In  a  letter  to  the  provinces 
advising  them  that  the  Federal  Government  was  considering 


^Assistance  in  agricultural  education  qualifies  as 
a  "grey"  area  in  the  constitutional  field.  By  virtue  of 
Section  95  of  the  BNA  Act,  Agriculture  is  an  area  in  which 
concurrent  jurisdiction  applies  (12,  p.  31).  The  Federal 
Government  has  long  been  active  in  agricultural  research 
and  development.  Such  activities  border  closely  on 
"education"  in  its  broad  sense. 

8  As  is  well  known,  King  became  one  of  Canada's  fore 
most  politicians.  His  22  years  as  Prime  Minister  o  1:  the 
nation  have  yet  to  be  matched  in  number. 
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the  establishment  of  a  Commission,  King  presented  the 
following  impressions  of  the  proposed  body. 

Cl)  It  was  to  inquire  into  the  needs  and 
present  state  of  technical  education 
in  Canada  and  was  to  study  other 
nations  in  comparison. 

C 2 )  The  Commission  was  designed  solely  as 
an  information  gathering  body  which 
would  make  its  findings  available  to 
the  provinces . 

C3)  It  could  be  of  national  service  by 

conducting  an  enquiry  on  a  scale  not 
possible  by  individual  provinces  and 
in  addition  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

(39 ,  p .  viii) . 

Provincial  replies  to  King’s  proposal  ranged  from 

q 

enthusiastic  support  to  cautious  acceptance.  There  was, 
however,  no  instance  of  outright  rejection  of  the  suggestion 
King's  hope  that  the  Commission  might  avoid  provincial 
duplication  of  effort  was  not  realized  when,  in  the  same 
year  that  the  Federal  Commission  was  formally  established 
(1910),  both  Manitoba  and  Ontario  created  Commissions  to 
review  technical  and  vocational  education  (8,  pp .  4-5). 


The  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  responded  with  the 
comment  that  the  Federal  Government  was  "the  proper  authority 
to  proceed  in  the  way  proposed"  while  the  Premier  of  Quebec 
raised  no  objection  to  the  federal  undertaking  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Commission  was  simply  an  information 
gathering  body.  Anything  pertaining  to  public  education, 
said  the  Quebec  Premier,  "whether  the  subject  be  special 
teaching  or  general  teaching,  belongs  to  the  provinces 
exclusively  ..."  (39,  pp .  IX-XI) . 


.. 
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Report  of  The  Robertson  Commission 


By  virtue  of  the  Conservative  victory  of  1911, 
Mackenzie  King  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition  when  the 
Robertson  Commission  presented  its  report  in  1913. 

Members  of  the  Commission  had  travelled  extensively 
throughout  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
industrialized  Europe.  Their  report  consisted  of  four 
separate  parts  in  two  volumes  encompassing  some  2,354 
pages.10  The  members  did  not,  as  some  provinces  had 
suggested,  restrict  their  activities  to  the  mere  gathering 
of  data.  In  light  of  events  in  vocational  education  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  "fifties"  and  the  "sixties",  the  report 
makes  fascinating  reading.  Canadian  education  was 
scathingly  denounced  as  suited  only  to  training  the 
university  bound  person,  neglectful  of  the  education  of 
others  not  so  destined,  and  "bookish  to  the  extreme"  (39, 
pp .  12-15)  . 

The  report  stressed  the  need  in  Canada  for  the 
incorporation  of  vocationally  oriented  instruction  as  an 
integrated  part  of  the  curriculum  from  elementary  school 
onward.  Education  for  work  was  seen  as  of  vital  importance 
to:  (1)  individuals,  corporations  and  associations;  (2)  the 
local  community;  (3)  the  particular  province;  and  (4)  the 


A  copy  of  this  report  was  reviewed  in  some  depth 
by  the  writer. 
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Dominion  government  (Ibid.,  pp.  24-27). 

The  Commission  recommended  that  those  who  bene  fit ted 
from  this  type  of  education  should  assume  a  degree  of 
financial  responsibility.  On  this  basis  it  followed  that 
the  Federal  Government  should,  in  the  view  of  the  Commission, 
help  finance  vocational  education. 

On  the  organizational  side  the  Commission  recognized 
the  realities  of  the  constitution  by  granting  that 
industrial  training  should  remain  under  provincial  control 
and  regulation  (39,  p.  21).  Nevertheless,  the  use  of 
stimulation  grants  by  a  senior  government  to  impel  action 
by  a  lower  level  authority  was  unmist akeably  clear  in  the 
Commission’s  recommendation  that  federal  or  provincial 
funds  should  be  used  to  "promote  such  training  in  those 
communities  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  so  involved"  (Ibid. , 
p.  27).  Encouragement  was  given  for  extensive  changes  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  development  of  a  complete 
system  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
need  for  upgrading  the  technical  skills  of  those  p resent ly 
employed  w as  anticipated  by  the  Robertson  Commission. ^ 
Recommendations  were  made  that  the  federal  authority  should 
support  such  training. 

In  regard  to  financial  specifics,  the  Commission 

~^This  point  was  made  some  54  years  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Adult  Occupational  Training  Act  of  1967, 
which  provides  ( amorig~ o the r  th in gs )  for  ICO  per  cent 
support  of  approved  training  for  employed  adults  (20,  pp. 
54-60)  . 
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urged  the  Federal  Government  to  contribute  $3,000,000 
annually  for  ten  years  to  a  Dominion  Development  Fund 
which  would  be  used  to  support  vocational  training 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Commission  shied  away 
from  advocating  anything  other  than  moderate  support  toward 
provision  of  buildings  for  the  proposed  development  of 
vocational  education.  Operational  costs  were,  however, 
to  be  generously  supplemented.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
developments  which  were  suggested  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  Federal  Government  was  advised  to 
contribute  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  instruction 
(teacher  salaries,  teaching  equipment). 

The  Commission's  emphasis  on  support  of  operational 
as  opposed  to  capital  costs  was  not  entirely  supported  in 
the  legislation  which  was  to  follow.  However,  the  concept 
of  shared-financing  or  shared-costs  in  educational  projects 
was  to  be  a  feature  of  most  federally  initiated  bills  in 
support  of  vocational  training  up  to  and  including  the  TVTA 
Act . 

One  further  point  concerning  the  Robertson  Report 
is,  in  view  of  subsequent  history,  worthy  of  note.  While 
the  Commission  did  suggest  a  specific  period  during  which 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  be  financially  committed  to 
the  support  of  vocational  education,  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  seen  as  only  a  first  step  towards  a  more  permanent 
arrangement.  The  Commission  warned  against  "on  again-off 
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again"  operations  and  urged  that  forthcoming  legislation 
be  framed  in  some  measure  of  permanence  such  that  those 
committed  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  new  policies 
would  have  "some  reasonable  confidence  in  the  permanence  of 
the  undertaking"  (39,  p.  27). 

There  was  no  immediate  legislative  reaction  to  the 
Robertson  Commission's  Report.  When  later  (1919)  the 
Conservatives  did  introduce  the  first  federal  legislation 
specifically  designated  to  support  vocational  education, 
two  events  had  occurred  which  appeared  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  federal  venture.  One  of 
these  events  was  the  experience  the  Conservative  Government 
gained  in  an  attempt  to  support  training  in  agriculture; 
the  second  was  the  Great  War  of  1914-18. 

The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act 

This  Act  became  law  in  the  same  year  (1913)  that  the 
Robertson  Commission  handed  down  its  report.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Conservatives 
as  a  result  of  their  promises  of  1905  (33,  pp.  199-200). 

The  Act  was  apparently  a  frustrating  experience  for 
the  federal  authorities.  Maxwell,  the  chronicler  of  federal 
subsidies  to  the  provinces,  condemned  the  Act  for  its  lack 
of  both  a  definite  plan  and  a  consistent  policy.  "Things 
were  started  and  then  dropped:  much  money  was  frittered  away 
to  no  purpose"  (Ibid. ,  p.  202).  Despite  the  expenditure  of 
$10,900,000  over  the  ten  year  life  of  the  Act,  Maxwell 
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states  that  results  merited  the  view  that  nthe  Act  had 
few  accomplishments  to  its  credit"  (Ibid. ,  p.  203). 

The  major  defect  of  the  legislation  apparently  lay 
in  the  unconditional  nature  of  the  grants  made  to  the 
provinces .  Federal  aims  in  agricultural  training  were 
unspecified  (Ibid. ) .  The  grants  required  no  qualifying 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  provinces.  Unified  efforts 
were  hoped  for  through  three  devices:  (1)  an  annual 
conference;  (2)  federal  inspection;  and  (3)  a  monthly 
publication.  Apparently  none  of  these  measures  was 
effective.  The  provinces  spent  their  "free  money"  on  a  wide 
variety  of  disparate  activities  many  of  which,  to  the 
disappointment  of  federal  expectations,  were  simply 
extensions  of  then  current  provincial  activities  in 
agriculture  (33,  pp.  200-203).^  Not  unexpectedly,  the 
Liberal  government  (which  had  succeeded  the  Conservatives 
in  1921)  allowed  the  legislation  to  expire  in  1924. 

Vocational  Education  and  the  1914-18  War 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  of  the  literature 
reviewed  for  this  study  that  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  was 
simply  an  intervening  factor  which  delayed  federal 

12 

The  original  ten  years  specified  in  the  bill  was 
extended  a  year  for  a  phase-out  operation  (8,  p.  9). 

1 3 

"This  was  not  the  case  in  every  instance.  Alberta, 
for  example,  used  the  funds  to  introduce  agricultural 
schools  (Vermilion,  Olds)  into  the  province  (33,  p.  202). 
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implementation  of  the  1913  recommendations  of  the 
Robertson  Commission  until  1919  (23;  8,  p.  8).  It  can 
be  argued,  however,  that  the  1914-18  war  helped  to 
generate  circumstances  far  more  favourable  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  federal  legislation  directed  specifically  at 
vocational  education  than  existed  in  1913.  Two  "Emergency 
War  Measures"  taken  during  this  era  were  important 
precedents  in  this  regard.  One  was  the  introduction  of 
the  personal  income  tax  which,  along  with  other  fiscal 
measures,  permitted  the  Federal  Government  to  emerge  from 
the  war  with  a  much  greater  ability  to  gather  revenue  than 
it  had  entered  (11,  p.  444).  The  second  measure  was  the 
conscription  by  the  Dominion  of  provincial  technical  and 
vocational  training  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  both  servicemen  and  civilians  with  the  techno¬ 
logical  skills  necessary  to  support  a  war  effort  (30,  p.  30). 
Although  the  institutions  were  promptly  returned  to  the 
provinces  after  hostilities  had  ended,  the  fact  remained 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  been  --  albeit  for  a  short 
time  --  intimately  involved  in  technological  training. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  events  which  occurred 
during  the  1914-18  War  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
federal  decision  of  1919  to  support  technical  education  in 
Canada.  According  to  the  Federal  Minister  of  Labour  of  the 
day,  the  impetus  for  the  legislation  came  about  in  a 
"peculiar  and  somewhat  unexpected  way"  (7,  p.  10).  The 
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Minister  made  no  mention  of  the  Robertson  Commission,  but 
credited  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  and  a  labour  official, 
"thrown  into  contact"  as  a  result  of  serving  together  on  a 
war  effort  board  for  the  development  of  a  brief  (in  support 
of  technical  education)  which  had  considerable  impact  on 
the  federal  cabinet  (Ibid.  ,  pp.  10-11).  In  part  the  brief 
stated: 


The  advancement  of  technical  education  is 
of  such  vital  concern  to  the  whole  country  that 
the  burden  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the 
municipalities  and  the  provinces.  The  Dominion 
Government  should  co-operate  by  such  means  as 
are  best  calculated  to  assist  the  authorities 
and  expand  the  facilities  for  this  work  (6, 

Vol.  XVIII,  1913,  p.  1102) . 


The  Technical  Education  Act 

The  Conservative  government  passed  the  Technical 
Education  Act  in  1919.  Under  its  authority  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  was  set  aside  "for  the  promotion  and  development 
of  technical  or  vocational  education  for  persons  entering 
or  employed  in  industrial  pursuits" (19) .  The  following 
were  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act. 


Cl) 

The 

Act  was 

to  be 

in 

effect 

from  1919-1929. 

(2) 

Each  province  was 

to 

rece ive 

a  flat  grant  of 
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,000  with 

the 
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of  the 

money  apportioned 
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nursing,  teacher  training,  medicine  and 
other  "regular"  vocations  or  professions. 

(Ibid.) . 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  legislation,  each 
province  was  required  to  enter  into  a  separate  Agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  appeared  evident  that  the 
1919  Act  had  been  designed  to  avoid  the  problems  of  lack 
of  direction  which  had  plagued  the  1913  legislation  in 
Agricultural  instruction.  The  Agreements  with  the 
provinces  permitted  the  federal  authorities  to  act  in  a 
consultative  capacity,  inspect  work  done,  audit  expenditures, 
and  withhold  payment  where  work  was  found  unsatisfactory 
(17,  p.  83)  . 

The  Conservative  legislation  did  not  go  unchallenged 

14 

m  parliament.  Lapointe  (Liberal,  Quebec)  denounced  the 
Act  as  another  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  the 
rights  of  the  provinces  through  conditional  grants  (21, 

1919,  p.  3794).  Liberal  antagonism  to  the  bill  was  to  have 
its  day.  Two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the 
Liberals  were  returned  to  office.  It  was  thus  the  fate  of 
the  Technical  Education  Act  that  it  should  be  brought  into 


1 4 

Lapointe's  strident  opposition  to  the  1919  Act  was 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Lapointe  was  later  to  become 
Mackenzie  King's  "Quebec  Lieutenant"  and  for  many  years  as 
Minister  of  Justice  enjoyed  a  position  of  considerable 
power  in  Canadian  politics.  See  Rogers  (40)  and  Hutchison 
(27)  for  descriptions  of  the  strong  political  tie  between 
these  men. 
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existence  by  a  Conservative  government  and  then  admin¬ 
istered  for  most  of  its  life  under  a  Liberal  regime.  The 
same  fate  was  to  befall  the  TVTA  Act  of  1961-67.  These 
and  other  circumstances  of  a  parallel  nature  encour¬ 
age  close  examination  of  the  1919  Act. 

Contrasts  with  the  Recommendations  of  the  Robertson 
Commission 

Certain  contrasts  between  the  recommendations  of  the 
Robertson  Commission  and  the  1919  legislation  may  be  noted 
as  follows: 

(1)  Administrative  structure.  The  Royal  Commission 

had  proposed  an  elaborate  administrative  and  organizational 

structure  to  establish  communication  among  the  three  levels 

of  government  and  with  industry.  This  structure  was  not 

directly  created  under  the  Act.  Instead,  a  Technical 

15 

Education  Branch  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
Labour  at  Ottawa  and  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  At  the  request  of  the  provinces ,  however,  several 
national  conferences  on  technical  and  vocational  education 
were  organized  over  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  (9,  p.  9).  Provincial  annual  reports  on  progress 
made  through  the  use  of  federal  funds  were  submitted  to  the 

^In  later  years  the  term  "Education"  was  dropped 
from  the  title  of  the  Branch  in  favour  of  the  more 
politically  acceptable  word  "training". 
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Education  Branch  and  then  published  for  national  purview. 

Further,  the  Branch  adopted  as  policy  the  intent  to: 

--  cultivate  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual 
confidence  not  only  between  the  department 
(of  Labour)  and  the  provinces,  but  also 
between  the  provinces,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  national  co-operation  in  educational 
effort;  and 

--  secure  through  every  possible  agency  the 
continued  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  our 
industrial  and  labour  organizations. 

(9,  p.  4). 


(2)  Purpose  of  the  Act.  In  the  1919  legislation 
Technical  education  was  defined  as: 

...  any  form  of  vocational,  technical  or 
industrial  education  or  instruction  approved 
by  agreement  between  the  Minister  and  the 
Government  of  any  province  as  being  necessary 
or  desirable  to  aid  in  promoting  industry  and 
the  mechanical  trades,  and  to  increase  the 
earning  capacity,  e f f iciency . and  productive 
power  of  those  employed  therein  (20) . 

The  Robertson  Commission  interpreted  vocational 
education  in  much  broader  terms  as  preparation  for  life  in 
a  world  of  work  (39,  p.  10-13).  Federal  support  was 
envisaged  as  assisting  the  transformation  of  education  in 
Canada  throughout  its  entire  range  from  elementary  schools 
to  pos t- se condary  institutions.  The  focus  of  the  1919 
legislation,  however,  was  restricted  to  training  which 
would  fit  young  people  directly  for  employment  in  industry, 
or  the  upgrading  of  adult  workers  already  employed  (9,  pp. 
43-45  and  33,  pp .  207-208). 
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(3)  Financial  support.  The  Robertson  Commission 
had  suggested  that  a  Dominion  Development  Fund  should  pay 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  approved 
projects  (39,  p.  11).  Implicit  in  this  recommendation 
was  the  understanding  that  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
would  have  considerable  leeway  as  to  the  proportion  of 
costs  actually  met  with  federal  money.  Thus  to  some  extent 
differences  in  ability  to  pay  could  be  alleviated.  The 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  permitted  no  discretionary 
action  in  regard  to  cost-sharing  proportions.  All  provinces, 
regardless  of  fiscal  ability  received  federal  funds  for 
approved  projects  on  a  50-50  basis  up  to  their  total 
entitlement.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the 
Robertson  Commission  had  recommended  a  ten  year  investment 
to  a  total  of  $30,000,000,  the  1919  Act  allotted  one-third 
of  this  amount  over  the  same  period  of  time  with  distribution 
(except  for  a  flat  grant  per  province  of  $10,000)  to  be 
according  to  population.  Finally,  the  1919  Act  permitted 
provinces  to  claim  one -quarter  of  their  entitlement  against 
capital  projects  while  the  emphasis  in  the  Commission's 
report  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the  support  of  operating 
costs . 

It  would  seem  rather  obvious  that  the  form  which  the 
1919  legislation  took  was  politically  more  acceptable  than 
the  recommendations  of  the  Robertson  Commission.  In 
alloting  funds  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  a  standard  50-50 
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share  system,  the  Federal  Government  avoided  the  wrath  of 

invidious  comparisons.  Further,  in  restricting  support 

to  technical  education  directly  related  to  industrial 

competence  the  Conservatives  avoided,  at  least  in  part, 

the  controversy  that  would  have  inevitably  accompanied  any 

overt  federal  attempt  to  re-structure  the  "regular"  school 

1  6 

systems  of  the  provinces. 

Execution  of  The  Technical  Education  Act  of  1919 

It  is  evident  from  the  literature  that  the  1919  Act 

was  subject  to  a  set  of  circumstances  hardly  propitious  to 

the  achievement  of  its  purposes.  The  fact  that  it  was 

administered  for  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  by  a 

1 7 

government  hostile  to  shared-cost  plans  was  certainly  one 
factor  which  militated  against  success.  However,  there 
were  other  restrictive  circumstances. 

The  Act  had  been  introduced  in  a  post-war  economy 
of  some  strength  but  in  1920  the  economy  had  taken  a  down 
turn  such  that  by  the  fall  of  that  year  the  nation  was 
experiencing  a  depression  of  some  proportion  (27,  p.  56). 

In  1921  the  Liberals,  now  under  the  leadership  of  Mackenzie 

■^Whether  federal  aims  were  best  served  or  provincial 
needs  best  met  by  the  politically  expedient  measures  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  is,  of  course,  another  question. 
Given  the  sensitivity  on  the  subject  of  provincial  rights 
in  Canada,  the  assistance  offered  in  the  1919  legislation 
may  have  been  the  only  approach  possible. 

i  7 

x  See  Tremblay,  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Constitutional  Problems  (45,  p.  UTl) . ~ 
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King,  were  elected  to  power.  The  new  government  faced 

financial  difficulties  such  that  grants  for  agricultural 

and  technical  education  were  apparently  regarded  as  an 

extravagant  use  of  federal  funds  (33,  p.  247). 18  Although 

committed  to  match  approved  provincial  projects,  Liberal 

reluctance  to  actively  pursue  the  legislation  was  evident 

in  other  aspects.  When  the  bill  was  passed  in  1919  the 

initial  staff  supplied  to  the  Technical  Education  Branch 

consisted  of  a  Director,  an  Assistant  Director  and  a  few 

clerical  assistants  (17,  p.  83).  In  1921  the  Assistant 

1 9 

Director,  A.W.  Crawford,  assumed  the  Directorship  on  the 
retirement  of  the  former  incumbent.  However,  no  further 
staff  was  hired  and  Crawford  was  left  to  attend  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act  alone  (Ibid. ) .  According  to 
one  writer  this  task  was  clearly  impossible  and  the 
provinces  were  in  the  main  "permitted  to  go  their  own 
road”  (33,  p.  212).  In  various  reports  Crawford  himself 
expressed  concern  that  the  provinces  were  attempting  to 
use  federal  funds  for  purposes  other  than  those  intended 

in  the  Act  and  continued  supervision  from  Ottawa  was  a 

.  .  20 
necessity . 


1 8 

King’s  penchant  in  the  1920 's  for  a  balanced  budget 
has  been  noted  by  Hutchison  (26  and  27). 

1 9 

Crawford  held  the  Directorship  for  eight  years 
before  leaving  government  service  in  1928. 

^8See  for  example  Reference  5  ,  1925,  pp .  70-71;  also 
Reference  5,  1922,  p.  68.  In  the  latter  report,  Crawford 
accused  some  provinces  of  constructing  buildings  "just  to  get 
the  grant”. 


II 
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A  further  obstacle  hindering  the  prosecution  of 
the  Act  was  a  continuing  lack  of  qualified  instructors. 

This  problem  was  mentioned  in  the  first  report  submitted 
by  the  Technical  Education  Branch  (5,  1920,  p.  107)  and  was 
an  issue  of  importance  at  the  National  Conferences  on 
Technical  Education  held  in  1919  and  1922  (5,  1922,  p.  65). 
Recommendations  from  both  the  Branch  and  the  National 
Conferences  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  a  national 
institute  for  training  vocational  instructors  were  not 
acted  upon.  The  problem  was  apparently  particularly  acute 
in  the  western  provinces  and  was  never  satisfactorily 
resolved.  The  TVTA  legislation  of  1961-67  --  as  will  be 
seen  --  had  provisions  "built  in"  to  meet  the  need  for 
ins  true to  rs . 

Expenditures  Under  the  1 919  Act 

The  total  federal  contribution  of  $10,000,000  was  to 
be  apportioned  over  the  ten  year  life  of  the  Act.  The 

2  1 

initial  federal  input  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1920 
was  $700,000.  This  amount  was  increased  by  $100,000  per 
year  until  the  annual  allotment  reached  $1,100,000  in  1924. 
This  sum  then  became  the  fixed  annual  allotment  for  the 
remaining  years  of  the  Act  (9,  p.  43).  This  procedure  was 
initiated  to  provide  the  provinces  with  time  to  react  to  the 
Act  and  adjust  their  budgets  to  claim  their  allotments. 

21 

The  federal  fiscal  year  in  Canada  begins  April  1st 
and  ends  on  the  31st  day  of  the  following  March.  Thus  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1920  was  from  April  1st,  1919  to 
March  31st,  1920. 


* 
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Provinces  which  failed  to  earn  their  allotment  in  any 
given  year  were  to  be  penalized  to  the  extent  of  having  all 
but  25  per  cent  of  the  unused  portion  lapse  [19,  Appendix 
I) .  Only  with  ministerial  approval  could  a  greater 
proportion  be  carried  over  [Ibid. ) .  Despite  this  "carrot 
and  the  stick"  approach,  only  Ontario  had  used  its  entire 
allotment  by  the  time  the  Act  was  due  to  expire  in  1929. 
Table  I  presents  a  view  of  the  state  of  provincial 
expenditures  as  of  March  31,  1929  (the  date  the  Act  was 
scheduled  to  expire) . 


TABLE  I 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PROVINCES  UNDER  THE 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT,  1919  TO  1929 


Province 

Allotment^ 

Fede  ral 
Payments 

Per  Cent 

Unclaimed^ 

B.C. 

$  633,080 

$  564,516 

10.1  % 

Alta. 

678,524 

656,744 

3.2 

S  ask . 

847,620 

152,565 

82.0 

Man . 

719,746 

191,406 

73.4 

Ont . 

3,178,608 

3,178,608 

00.0 

Que . 

2,569,655 

2,444,353 

4.9 

N.B. 

512,461 

405,692 

20.8 

N.S. 

662,113 

299,046 

54.8 

P.E.I  . 

198,187 

71,665 

63.8 

Total 

10,000,000 

7,964,535 

20.4 

.  -  —  . — 

^To  nearest  whole  dollar. 


Calculations  based  on  data  from  Reference  9,  p.  42. 
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The  economically  depressed  state  of  provincial 
budgets  figured  prominently  among  those  reasons  cited  for 
the  failure  of  eight  out  of  nine  provinces  to  earn  their 
entitlement.  Other  common  reasons  given  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Technical  Education  Branch  throughout  the 
1920's  were: 

(1)  Disinterest  in  technical  and  vocational 
education,  or  a  failure  to  see  the  need 
for  such  education. 

(2)  A  shortage  of  qualified  instructors. 

(3)  Limitations  of  the  Act  which  prevented 
expenditures  on  felt  needs  (particularly 
agricultural  training  in  the  prairie 

p  rovinces ) . 

(4)  Reluctance  to  embark  on  shared-cost  programs 
which  were  scheduled  to  receive  federal 
support  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 

(5,  1920-22). 22 

The  Demise  of  The  Technical  Education  Act  of  1919 

In  1928  the  King  government,  despite  pleas  to  the 

contrary  from  the  provinces,  labour  organizations,  the 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  various  educational 

authorities,  announced  that  it  would  allow  the  Act  to  expire 

as  scheduled  on  March  31,  1929  (5,  1928,  p.  155).  In  his 

2  3 

last  report  to  the  Department  of  Labour,  Director  Crawford 


22 

See,  for  example,  Reference  5,  1925,  p.  70. 

2  3 

In  this  last  report  Crawford  was  decidedly  blunt 
in  his  remarks.  The  impression  was  clearly  given  that,  as 
Director  of  the  Education  Branch,  he  viewed  with  disfavour 
the  "pull-out"  from  the  1919  Act. 


. 
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urged  the  government  to  at  least  make  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  fund  available  to  those  provinces  which 
had  been  unable  to  "earn"  their  portion  (Ibid.).  The 
Liberal  Government  was  receptive  to  this  general  concept 
and  in  1929  brought  forward  legislation  which  permitted 
provinces  to  claim  the  remainder  of  their  allotment  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Included  in  the  extension  was  that  portion  of  the 

allotment  which  had  "lapsed"  in  penalty  for  provincial 

failure  to  make  sufficient  annual  claims  (5,  1929,  p.  148). 

Other  extensions  were  to  follow  until  all  provinces  had 

obtained  their  original  allotment.  The  last  province  to 

complete  its  claim  on  the  funds  authorized  under  the  1919 

2  4 

legislation  was  Manitoba  in  1948. 

Two  precedents  were  established  in  vocational 
education  shared-cost  programs  by  these  extensions.  The 
first  was  that  provincial  signators  to  an  Act  in  which  a 
specific  entitlement  was  pre- determined  ultimately 
received  that  entitlement.  The  second,  a  corollary  of 
the  first,  was  that  penalty  clauses  designed  to  hasten 
provincial  action  in  claiming  funds  proved  to  be  idle 
threats.  Further,  a  pattern  seen  in  the  1919  bill  which 
was  to  appear  later  in  similar  Acts,  was  that  reasonably 
close  federal  supervision  was  attempted  in  the  early  years 

^All  other  provinces  had  received  their  allotment 
as  of  the  1938  fiscal  year. 


. 
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of  the  legislation  while  towards  the  end  there  was 
considerable  relaxing  of  federal  demands.  An  example  of 
this  in  the  1919  Act  was  that  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  legislation  Saskatchewan  was  finally  permitted  to  claim 
instruction  in  agricultural  against  its  allotment  (5,  1936, 
p.  69).  The  Education  Branch  itself,  after  Crawford's 
departure  in  1928,  became  a  mere  clearing  house  for 
provincial  reports  with  no  evidence  of  leadership  activity 
(5,  1929-36)  . 


Why  was  the  Act  allowed  to  expire?  A  major  factor 
in  the  federal  decision  of  1928  to  let  the  legislation  die 
appears  to  be  King's  own  antipathy  towards  shared-cost 
programs  (at  least  at  that  period  of  time)  and  his 
punctilious  regard  for  the  niceties  of  the  constitution. 
Statements  by  King  to  the  House  of  Commons  bear  out  this 
contention.  In  1909  he  had  questioned  the  propriety  of 
parliament  discussing  vocational  education  (33,  p.  205). 
Also,  it  may  be  recalled  how  particular  King  was  in  first 
approaching  the  provinces  before  resorting  to  the  common 
Canadian  political  practice  of  referring  contentious  issues 
to  a  Royal  Commission  (pages  70-71).  In  1929  King  stated 
in  parliament  that  he  thought  it  a  "thoroughly  vicious 
system  to  have  one  body  raise  taxes  and  another  spend  the 
money"  (37,  p.  121).  Speaking  against  a  Conservative 
measure  in  1931  to  assist  vocational  education,  King 
declared  that  putting  pressure  on  provinces  in  those  areas 
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where  they  held  jurisdiction  was  "not  to  be  countenanced" 
(21,  p.  1959  ff) .  Later,  in  the  same  debate  he  made  the 
following  definitive  statement  as  to  his  position  on 
provincial  rights. 

...  I  contend  that  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
confederation  act  was  the  idea  that  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  would  have  certain 
definite  fields  of  service  assigned  to  them, 
that  they  should  have  complete  control  over 
those  services,  that  they  should  raise  the  moneys 
necessary  and  see  to  their  expenditures  (21,  1931, 
p.  4101). 

Still  Born  Legislat i on 

The  Conservative  Party,  as  the  official  opposition 
in  1928,  had  voiced  opposition  to  the  ending  of  the 
Technical  Education  Act.  Restored  to  office  in  the  general 
election  of  1930  the  Conservatives,  under  the  premiership 
of  R.B.  Bennet,  enacted  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
19  51 .  (5,  1932  ,  pp.  7-8).  This  Act,  which  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $750,000  over  a  fifteen  year  period 
for  "promoting  and  assisting  vocational  education"  was 
never  promulgated  (Ibid. ) .  The  official  reason  given  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  for  its  postponement  was  the 
economic  situation  of  the  day  (17,  p.  98). 

The  Conservative  action  in  supressing  expenditures 
during  an  economic  recession  was  in  keeping  with  what 
Hutchison  describes  as  the  traditional  economic  policies 


. 
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of  the  Bennett  government  (27,  pp.  162- 165). 25 

No  further  federal  initiatives  in  technical  and 
vocational  education  were  to  arise  until  1937.  The 
second  section  of  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  those 
initiatives . 


SECTION  TWO 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1937  -  1957 


This  second  section  of  the  historical  background  to 
the  TVTA  Act  encompasses  the  period  from  1937  to  1957.  The 
year  1937  was  selected  as  the  starting  point  of  this  second 
period  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  From  1937  to  the  writing  of  this  dissertation 
(1969-70)  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
involved  continuously  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  financial  support  of  technical  and 
vocational  training  for  Canadians. 

(2)  After  1937,  the  passing  of  legislation  to 
support  vocational  education  was  no  longer 
exclusive  to  one  political  party  (the 
Conse  rvatives ) . 

(3)  By  1937  a  shift  had  developed  in  regard  to 
federal  versus  provincial  responsibility 
for  unemployment.  This  shift,  it  will  be 
contended,  was  to  have  major  significance 
for  federal  interest  in  vocational  education. 


Hutchison,  a  Canadian  historian  of  some  note,  claimed 
that  Bennett  was  a  lawyer  who  understood  finance  "but 
unhappily  not  economics’'  (27,  p.  157)  and  who  regarded  deficit 
financing  as  the  wildest  sort  of  heresy  (Ibid. ,  pp.  162-165). 
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Two  major  sub-topics  are  dealt  with  in  Section 
Two.  The  first  concerns  those  factors  which  occasioned 
a  different  federal  perspective  in  regard  to  the  support 
of  technical  and  vocational  training;  the  second  presents 
a  brief  chronicle  of  the  various  vocational  Acts 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  1937-1957  period. 

Enlargement  of  Federal  Responsibility:  Economics,  Employment, 

Training 

As  in  other  western  nations  the  role  of  government 
in  Canada  has  enlarged  from  that  of  Adam  Smith’s  classic 
concept  of  "watchdog  of  lais sez - faire"  to  that  of  deliberate 
manipulator  of  the  national  economy.  Keynes  has  been 
credited  with  giving  birth  to  the  now  general  belief  that 
full  employment  is  not  necessarily  an  inherently  normal 
state  of  affairs  but  is  rather  a  special  theoretical  case 
subject  to  manipulation  (25,  p.  36).  Over  the  years 
general  acceptance  has  given  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  to 
attempts  by  the  central  government  to  "engineer”  the  economy 
to  assure  employment.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  government  of  a  modern  industrial  nation  abjuring  such  a 
res pons ib i li ty . 

The  years  immediately  preceding  the  "Great 
Depression"  may  in  a  sense  be  viewed  as  the  final  years  of 
the  Federal  Government’s  age  of  economic  innocence.  In 
1928  the  cost  of  central  government  totalled  only 
$385,000,000  and  there  were  "no  central  planners,  cyclical 
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budgets,  and  hardly  an  economist  in  sight"  (27,  p.  159). 

While  mention  has  already  been  made  of  Bennett's  belief  in 
government  thrift  and  tenacious  demand  for  a  balanced  budget 
during  the  early  years  of  the  1930  's,  King's  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  was  no  less  committed  to  the  traditional  view  that 

neither  business  nor  government  could  spend  more  than  it 

.  ,  •  26 
took  m . 

Immediately  prior  to  the  election  of  1930  the  concept 
of  central  government  responsibility  for  unemployment  was  as 
yet  so  much  a  part  of  the  future  that  King  could  insist 
that  constitutionally  the  provinces  were  solely  responsible 
for  its  relief  ( Ibid . ,  p.  162),  Further,  federal  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  unemployed  could  be  regarded  as  a  luxury 
of  partisan  politics  as  King  insisted  in  1930.  The 
provinces,  he  told  parliament,  were  asking  for  federal  money 
to  relieve  the  unemployed  but  many  of  them  were  governed 
provincially  by  Conservatives  and  "I  would  not  give  a 
single  cent  to  any  Tory  government"  (28,  pp .  235-236). 

Both  parties,  as  it  developed,  were  to  reassess  their 
position  and  to  instigate  fundamental  changes  destined  to 
have  repercussions  on  many  fronts  including  that  of 
vocational  and  technical  training. 

Howenstein  states  that  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
early  1930 's  occasioned  heated  discussions  in  the  parliaments 

26See  Hutchison's  The  Incredible  Canadian  (Reference 
27),  especially  Chapter  19^  For  an  accounting  of  King's 
early  orthodox  approach  to  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
Depression . 
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of  the  world  and  that  traditional  faith  in  the  self¬ 
corrective  forces  of  the  free  market  was  steadily  eroded 
(25,  pp .  36-37).  Further,  mass  unemployment  also  brought 
about  far  reaching  changes  in  social  and  political  thinking. 
Among  the  most  important,  according  to  Howenstein,  was 
the  emergence  of  full  employment  as  a  national  objective 
(Ibid. ,  pp.  38-39). 

The  man  in  the  street  employs  a  simple 
and  direct  logic  ...  a  man  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  support  his  family. 

In  a  democratic  industrial  society  where  the 
worker  no  longer  controls  the  means  of 
production,  he  acquires  new  rights,  including 
the  right  to  work,  and  the  government  assumes 
new  obligations,  incTu ding  the  obligation  to 
maintain  full  employment.  '(Underlining  mine J. 

(Ibid.) . 

Both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  Parties  were 

driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time  to  reassess  their 

concepts  of  the  proper  role  of  government  and  accept  the 

fact  that  Canadians  in  general  looked  to  Ottawa  to  correct 

2  7 

the  malaise  of  poverty  and  unemployment.  The  Federal- 
Provincial  Conference  of  1935  gave  provincial  support  to 
enlarged  federal  responsibilities  for  putting  the  nation 
to  work.  Among  other  measures,  the  Conference  recommended 
the  development  of  a  federal  employment  and  relief  Commission 
to  be  vested  with  extensive  powers  (45,  p.  120).  Additional 


Hutchison’s  claims  that  for  Bennett  the  reassessment 
constituted  a  volte  -  face  in  thinking  while  for  King  the 
collapse  of  the  traditional  market  place  economy  was  an 
event  he  had  envisaged  in  his  book  1  ’ I n du s t r y  an d  Hum an i ty 1 ' 
(1911)  but  which,  to  his  surprise,  was  happening  in  his  own 
time  (28,  p.  253)  and  (27,  Chapters  19  and  20). 


' 
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support  for  federal  assumption  of  extended  responsibilities 
in  unemployment  came  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion- 

.■  ... ■  -  . . —  ...  -  ill  V  rA.  i  ^ 

Provincial  Relations  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Rowe  11- 

Sirois  Commission).  This  Commission  was  established  in 

1937  to  investigate  the  distribution  of  function  versus 

revenue  between  the  central  government  and  the  provinces 

(41,  Book  I,  p.  10).  The  very  fact  that  the  Commission 

was  created  attested  to  the  view  that  the  distribution  of 

responsibilities  versus  fiscal  capacity  was  clearly  out  of 
2  8 

balance.  In  its  Report  handed  down  in  May,  1940,  the 

Commission  attempted  to  provide  a  blueprint  for  the  clear 

separation  of  function  and  responsibility  between  the  two 

levels  of  government.  Provincial  responsibilities  were  to 

be  financed  in  part  by  the  transfer  of  revenue  by  way  of 

"adjustment  grants"  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer 
2  9 

provinces.  In  the  demarcation  of  responsibilities 
between  provincial  and  central  government,  there  was  little 
or  no  provision  for  "cooperative  federalism".  The  use  of 
conditional  grants  by  the  Federal  Government  was  not  to  be 
condoned.  "Dominion  responsibility  was  to  end  when  a 


In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Commission,  King 
referred  to  the  ample  indication  of  certain  fundamental  strains 
and  weaknesses  arising  out  of  present  allocation  of  financial 
powers  and  government  responsibilities  (21,  1937,  p.  922). 

See  also  Smiley  (Reference  42,  p.  40)  for  comments  on  the 
division  of  Federal-Provincial  responsibilities  in  the  1930’s. 

29 

In  1940  the  premiers  of  Ontario,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia  refused  even  to  discuss  this  recommendation 
and  caused  Dominion- Provincial  review  of  the  Commission's 
Report  to  come  to  a  complete  deadlock  (27,  p.  287). 


. 
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provincial  government  had  been  put  in  a  fiscal  position 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities"  (34,  p.  7).  The 
Commission  thus  attempted  to  ease  the  strains  imposed  on 
the  constitution  by  increasing  the  fiscal  capabilities  of 
the  provinces  and  enlarging  (in  certain  areas)  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  most  significant 
recommendation  (according  to  Maxwell)  in  regard  to  enlarging 
federal  responsibilities  was  the  assignment  of  unemployment 
relief  (relief  for  unemployed  employables)  to  the  Dominion 
(Ibid. ,  p.  4).  The  assignment  of  this  responsibility  to 
the  central  government  by  a  Commission  which  had  gone  to 

great  lengths  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 

30 

provinces  was  a  clear  indication  to  Ottawa  that  federal 
involvement  in  measures  designed  to  relieve  unemployment 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice.  The  question  was  not 
"should  action  be  taken",  but  rather  "what  action  should 
be  taken" . ^ 

It  would  appear  evident  that  federal  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  unemployment  was  to  be  of  vital 

32 

importance  to  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Canada. 

30 

See  Smiley  (Reference  44)  ,  for  an  elaboration  of 
this  point. 

■7  1 

Manitoba's  brief  to  the  Rowell- Sirois  Commission 
was  probably  the  epitome  of  this  view.  The  brief  held  that 
complete  responsibility  for  unemployment  should  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government  (22) . 

32 

This  point  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  m 
the  dissertation. 


.  . 
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Further,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  vocational 
training  was  regarded  during  the  Depression  as  an  essential 
element  in  achieving  full  employment.  Weir,  presenting  a 
case  to  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  Dalhousie  in 
1939  stressed  the  need  for  the  institution  of  a  national 
policy  in  increasing  the  employability  of  youth  and,  in 
this  regard,  the  provision  of  additional  facilities  for 
vocational  education  was  "paramount  in  importance"  (46,  pp. 
159-61).  Charlotte  Whitton,  later  to  achieve  considerable 
renown  as  Ottawa's  mayor  and  as  a  staunch  Conservative, 
admitted  the  constitutional  difficulties  of  federal 
participation  in  training,  but  held  that  there  was  so 
obvious  a  relationship  between  vocational  training  and 
gainful  occupation  that  a  national  need  existed  for  the 
stimulation  of  training  and  the  provision  of  placement  and 
employment  services  (47,  p.  404). 

Following  the  Great  Depression  certain  circumstances 
developed  in  which  the  Federal  Government,  largely  with 
provincial  approval,  became  directly  and  extensively 
involved  in  vocational  and  technical  training.  These 
circumstances,  of  course,  arose  as  a  result  of  Canada's 
entry  into  World  War  II  in  1939. 


World  War  II  and  Federal  Initiatives  in  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education 

While  the  Great  Depression  had  created  a  climate  for 
the  enlargement  of  federal  responsibilities  and  the  Rowell- 


. 
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Siiois  Commission  had,  to  a  limited  extent,  approved  of 

this  enlargement,  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  World  War 

were  such  that  the  Federal  Government  undertook  vastly 

increased  responsibilities  in  many  areas  including 

unprecedented  participation  in  technical  and  vocational 
.  .  33 

training.  This  enlargement  of  responsibilities  took 
place  without  benefit  of  constitutional  change  or  serious 
opposition  from  the  provinces. ^  The  means  used  was  the 
War  Measures  Act  which  was  introduced  to  "...  allow  the 
Federal  Cabinet  to  take  virtually  any  action  it  decided  was 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict"  (42,  p.  32). 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  section  to  follow,  the  government 
became  deeply  involved  in  technical  training.  However,  it 
was  not  simply  the  experience  of  participation  itself  which 
was  to  be  of  continued  importance  to  federal  initiatives  in 
developing  the  technical  competence  of  Canadians.  The 
gathering  together  of  expert  managerial  personnel  charged 
with  meeting  national  needs  in  technical  training  was,  it 
is  suggested,  a  further  factor  to  be  considered  in  account¬ 
ing  for  federal  initiatives  during  both  the  war  and  post-war 
period. 

33 

The  extent  of  federal  participation  is  reviewed  in 
the  next  section  of  this  Chapter.  The  Tremblay  Commission 
cited  the  Depression  and  the  Second  World  War  as  the  basis 
of  the  "Federal  Imperialism"  which  changed  the  distribution 
of  Federal -Provincial  responsibilities  during  the  course  of 
the  present  century  (45,  pp.  123-128). 

34 

Premier  Duplessis  of  Quebec  made  "federal  encroach¬ 
ment"  in  support  of  the  World  War  II  a  central  issue  in  the 
provincial  election  of  1939  and  was  soundly  defeated  (42,  p. 
33  and  27,  pp.  261-270) . 
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Both  Smiley  and  Hutchison  agree  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  demands  of  the  war  effort  upon  the  central 
government  was  the  creation  of  a  cadre  of  management 
personnel  at  Ottawa  which  possessed  a  degree  of  expertise 
unmatched  at  the  provincial  level  (42,  pp.  39-40;  27,  pp. 
266-268).  It  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  groups  so 
formed  would  tend  to  have  a  certain  organizational  momentum 
of  their  own.  The  post-war  training  of  veterans  would 
appear,  in  retrospect,  to  reflect  this  factor. 

Employment;  A  Permanent  Federal  Responsibility 

It  became  clear  in  the  mid  1940's  that  the  central 
government  had  assumed  permanent  responsibility  for  employ¬ 
ment  levels  in  the  nation.  In  1943  the  Liberal  Federation 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  (approved  in  advance  by 
Prime  Minister  King)  which,  among  other  social  programs, 
committed  the  state  to  provide  employment  for  those  who 

wished  to  work  (27,  pp.  328-329).  In  April  of  1945,  C.D. 

% 

Howe  tabled  in  parliament  the  government's  White  Paper  on 
Post-War  Reconstruction.  Four  months  later  (August)  the 
same  paper  was  presented  to  the  Federal- Provincial  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Reconstruction.  According  to  historians  of  the 
period,  this  paper  irrevocably  committed  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  cyclical  budgeting,  compensatory  spending  to  cure 
depression,  and  the  use  of  "state  financial  power  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  market  mechanism  and  maintain  full  employment" 


. 
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35 

(Ibid.  ,  p.  40  7).  This  was  not  a  platform  of  one  party 
alone  but: 

It  was  a  fixed  and  unalterable  policy  of 
the  Canadian  nation,  acceptable  by  all 
political  parties  and  by  a  public  which  had 
hardly  begun  to  grasp  it  ( Ibid. ) . 

In  regard  to  technical  and  vocational  training, 
the  importance  of  the  federal  decision  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  full  employment  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  relationship  which  may  be  seen  to  exist 
between  employment  and  training.  In  the  chapter  which 
follows  (Chapter  V)  this  relationship  is  discussed  in  some 
detail.  For  the  final  part  of  this  historical  review  of 
federal  involvement  in  technical  education,  an  overview  of 
the  legislation  of  1937  to  1957  is  presented. 

A  Chronicle  of  Federal  Legislation  in  T echnical  and 
Vocat ional  Education  1937-1957 

Four  major  Acts  were  initiated  in  the  1937-57  period. 
These  were: 

(1)  1937  The  Agricultural  and  Unemployment 

Relief  Act  (Youth  Training  Program) 

(2)  1939  Youth  Training  Act 


35 

See  also  Smiley  (Reference  42,  p.  35)  who  suggests 
that  the  White  Paper  provided  a  framewrork  of  thought  and 
policy  which  extended  into  the  1960 rs. 

*7  £ 

°Most  of  the  data  regarding  these  Acts  were  obtained 
from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
and  other  publications  of  that  Department. 


36 
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(3) 

1941 

W  ar 

Emergency  Training  Agreement 

(4) 

1942 

The 

Vocational  Training  Coordination 

Act 

An  Act  entitled  the  Agricultural  and  Unemployment 

Relief  Act  was  passed  in  the  federal  parliament  in  1937. 

Concern  for  the  re-education  and  employment  of  young  people 

37 

was  evidenced  by  certain  federal  agencies  which  led  to 
the  voting  of  $1,000,000  for  a  "Youth  Training  Program" 
designed  to  function  under  the  provisions  of  the  more 
general  Relief  Act  (3,  p.  110,  and  5,  1939,  p.  76).  Initial 
arrangements  were  on  somewhat  of  an  informal  basis.  Regular 
agreements  were  not  signed  until  mid-1938  (5,  1939,  p.  72). 
All  provincial  projects  required  federal  approval  to  qualify 
for  50-50  cost-sharing.  The  amount  of  money  received  in 
total  by  a  province  was  not  determined  on  a  per  capita  basis 
but  on  the  number  of  projects  approved.  Programs  were 
directed  at  young  people  (16  to  30)  in  "necessitous 
circumstances"  and  were  related  to  local  employment  needs 
(5,  1939,  pp.  72-73). 

The  Youth  Training  Act  of  1939.  The  various  train¬ 
ing  programs  initiated  under  the  aegis  of  the  general  relief 
bill  of  1937  became  established  in  separate  and  distinct 
legislation  in  1939  as  the  Youth  Training  Act.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  was  authorized  and  previous 

3  7 

The  National  Employment  Commission,  the  Purvis 
Commission  (5,  1938). 
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agreements  with  the  provinces  were  continued  on 
substantially  the  same  bases.  Distribution  of  funds 
among  the  provinces  was  made  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  (i.e.  the  Federal  Cabinet)  on  a  50-50  shared  cost 
basis  but  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  provincial 
population  (10,  pp .  25-26).  After  Canada  entered  the 
Second  World  War  (September  10th,  1939),  the  Youth  Training 
Act  served  as  a  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
training  programs  specific  to  the  needs  of  the  war  effort. 
Legislation  for  this  latter  purpose,  as  will  be  noted, 
followed  shortly.  The  Youth  Training  Act  officially 
expired  on  March  31,  1942.  However,  the  various  programs 
initiated  under  the  legislation  were  carried  on  under  Youth 
Training  "schedules"  of  later  Acts  until  finally  allowed 
to  lapse  in  1959  (5,  1959). 38 

The  War  Emergency  Training  Agreement  of  1941. 
Vocational  training  in  support  of  the  war  effort  began  in 
1940  as  an  expansion  of  the  Youth  Training  Act  then  in  1941 
came  officially  into  its  own  under  the  War  Emergency  Train¬ 
ing  Agreement  (10) .  Training  was  undertaken  in  all 
provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island  and  consisted  of: 

3  8 

In  1942  funds  for  Youth  Training  were  drastically 
reduced  (money  was  directed  to  other  programs  of  training) . 
In  the  last  decade  of  its  twenty-two  years  of  existence, 
federal  expenditures  averaged  between  $100,000  and  $150,000 
per  year.  (Calculated  from  the  Department  of  Labour  Annual 
Reports) .  The  greater  proportion  of  expenditures  went 
towards  fishing  courses  offered  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land. 
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(1)  trade  training  for  servicemen;  (2)  technical  training 
of  a  wide  variety  for  men  and  women  in  the  war  industry; 
and  (3)  academic  upgrading  of  personnel  required  for 
skilled  tasks  in  the  war  (21,  1954,  p.  27). 39  The  Federal 
Government  assumed  the  full  cost  of  instruction  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  students.  Administrative  costs  were  borne  by  the 
province  concerned  and  expenditures  on  necessary  machine 
tools  and  other  equipment  was  shared  on  a  50-50  basis. 
Provincial  classroom  and  shop  facilities  were  made  available 
but  additional  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time 
were  constructed  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  (10,  p.  27). 

The  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act  of  1942. 

In  1942  federal  legislation  was  brought  forward  which  was 
not  only  to  serve  to  coordinate  Federal-Provincial  technical 
and  vocational  training  activities  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Second  World  War,  but  was  also  the  structure  through 
which  federal  involvement  in  such  training  was  to  continue 
for  some  fifteen  years  after  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
the  Axis  powers. 

The  Act  came  into  effect  on  April  1,  1942  and 
authorized  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  undertake  projects  of 
vocational  training  for  the  following  purposes. 

39 

Upgrading  in  mathematics  and  science  was  given 
to  potential  aircrew  members,  radar  operators,  and  the 
like  (10)  . 
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(1)  Fit  persons  for  employment  for  any  purpose 
contributing  to  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  war  whether  in  industry  or  in  the 
armed  forces. 

(2)  Train  for  any  gainful  employment  those  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  eligible  and 
approved  for  training  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

(3)  Fit  unemployed  persons  for  gainful  employment. 

(4)  Fit  persons  for  employment  for  any  purpose 
contributing  to  the  conservation  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  vested  in  the 
Crown  in  the  right  of  Canada. 

The  Minister  was  also  authorized  to  undertake  and 
direct  research  work  pertaining  to  vocational  training  and 
disseminate  information  relating  to  such  training  (5,  1953, 
p .  67)  . 


Training  undertaken  for  the  federal  government  was 
paid  for  in-  its  entirety  by  the  Dominion  (10,  pp.  26). 
Shared-cost  programs,  however,  were  also  authorized  under 
the  Act.  The  Minister  was  permitted  by  the  legislation  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  provinces  for  any  period  to 
provide  financial  assistance  up  to  but  not  exceeding  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  provincial  government  (i.e.  a 
matching  grant  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  funds  voted 
by  parliament).  (5,  1953,  p.  67;  5,  1960,  p.  70).  The  types 
of  training  eligible  for  federal  support  on  a  shared- cost 
basis  included: 

(1)  any  of  the  vocational  training  projects  noted 
previously  but  initiated  in  this  case  by  the 
provinces ; 
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(2)  approved  projects  formerly  conducted  under 
the  Youth  Training  Act  of  1939; 

(3)  vocational  training  projects  for  the 
conservation  or  development  of  provincial 
natural  resources; 

(4)  projects  of  apprenticeship  training  recommended 
by  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council;  and 

(5)  the  development  and  carrying  on  of  vocational 

training  on  a  level  equivalent  to  secondary 
school  level.  (5,  1953,  p.  67). 

It  is  obvious  from  a  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  that  the  federal  planners 
had,  in  1942,  constructed  legislation  designed  not  only  to 
meet  the  immediate  technological  needs  of  a  nation  at  war 
but  which  would  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  continued  federal 
presence  in  such  training.  The  various  Federal - Provincial 
Agreements  signed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ran  the 
gamut  from  support  of  high  school  programs  to  training  of 
the  unemployed  and  attest  to  the  pervasive  nature  of  the 
legislation  of  1942.  These  agreements  were  as  follows: 


Agreement  Signed  In 


Re-establishment  Training  1942 
Training  of  Unemployed  Civilians  1942 
Apprenticeship  Training  1944 
Vocational  Schools  Assistance  1945 
Vocational  Training  1948 
Vocational  Correspondence  Courses  1950 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons  1954 
Vocational  and  Technical  Training  1957 


(Department  of  Labour  Annual  Reports  for 
the  years  concerned) . 

Activities  carried  out  under  the  Vocational  Training 
Coordination  Act  were  collectively  known  as  "The  Training 


Program" . 


By  Order-in-Council  in  1944  the  term  was  altered 
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to  "Canadian  Vocational  Training"  (CVT)  (5,  1946,  p.  6). 

This  title  was  considered  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  war 
as  more  appropriate  to  a  program  which  was  now  to  emphasize 
long-range,  post-war  aspects  rather  than  war  emergency 
activities  (Ibid. ) . 

Re -es  tab lishment  Training  and  Training  of  Unemployed 

Civilians .  The  planners  of  1942  envisaged  a  need  for  the 

training  or  re-training  of  veterans  and,  three  years  before 

the  end  of  the  war,  set  up  the  mechanism  to  meet  this  need 

(The  Re-establishment  Training  Agreement) .  Similarly,  the 

Agreement  with  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  training  of 

unemployed  civilians  was  not  brought  forward  to  meet  1942 

needs  (unemployment  had  virtually  vanished  with  the  war)  but 

to  meet  what  the  planners  anticipated  would  be  high  levels 

of  unemployment  occasioned  by  the  "dislocation"  of  workers 

from  war  industry  made  dormant  by  the  return  of  peace  (5, 

1944,  p.  57).  As  it  turned  out,  continued  heavy  demands 

on  the  production  capabilities  of  the  nation  continued  after 

the  cessation  of  the  war  and  little  unemployment  occurred 

as  a  result  of  "dislocation".  Under  the  original  Agreement 

the  Dominion  had  been  prepared  to  assume  75  per  cent  of  the 

40 

costs  of  the  "dislocation"  program  (10,  p.  29). 

40In  1948  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  provide 
training  (on  a  50-50  shared-cost  basis)  for  those  dispossed 
of  employment  as  a  result  of  technological  advancements  (5, 
19  49  ,  p  .  .30)  . 


« 


In  regard  to  the  financing  of  Re-establishment 
Training,  the  Federal  Government  undertook  --  on  its  own 
initiative  --  responsibility  for  the  full  costs  of  all 
approved  training.  Programs  began  in  a  small  way  in  1942, 
reached  a  peak  in  1946,  and  were  nearly  completed  in  1948 
(5,  1949,  pp.  28-29;  1953,  p.  69).  Appropriations  for  the 
Training  Branch  for  1945-46  were  $13,160,000;  for  1946-47, 
$22,512,757;  and  for  1947-48,  $14,482,180.  The  funds 
budgeted  out  of  these  totals  for  the  training  of  discharged 
servicemen  were  respectively,  $4,950,000,  $13,050,000,  and 
$8,500,000  (5,  1946,  p.  61;  1947,  p.  33;  1948,  p.  34).  The 
plan  was  re-opened  in  the  Korean  War  period  to  accommodate 
veterans  of  that  conflict  (5,  1953,  p.  69).  A  wide  range  of 
facilities  was  used  for  this  training  including  private  trade 
schools,  provincial  and  municipal  schools,  special  centres 
(for  the  most  part  former  Army  and  Airforce  stations), 
correspondence  courses,  and  "on-the-job"  training  in 
industry  (10,  pp .  2  8-29).^ 

Apprenticeship  Training.  This  Agreement  called  for 
matching  grants  (within  the  limit  of  funds  voted  by  parlia¬ 
ment)  designed  to  promote  the  training  of  apprentices  in 

Federal  reports  on  the  trainingof  veterans, 
perhaps  not  unexpectedly,  praise  the  various  programs  as 
excellent  investments  for  the  nation  and  sterling  examples 
of  Federal -Provincial  cooperation.  See  for  example  Reference 
10,  pp.  28-29.  Reference  to  "veteran  training"  in  the  various 
interviews  conducted  by  the  writer  with  provincial  officials 
invariably  gave  a  similar  impression. 
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trades  designated  under  Provincial'  ’Apprenticeship’  Acts 
(Ibid. )  .  One  of  tlie  immediate  results  of  this  agreement 
was  the  passing  of  Apprenticeship  Acts  in  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  (Ibid. ) . 

Vocational  Schools  Assistance  Agreement.  The  intent 
of  this  Agreement  (inaugurated  in  1945  and  signed  by  all 
provinces)  was  to: 

...  assist  the  provincial  governments  in 
developing  and  maintaining,  technical  institutes, 
trade  schools,  and  vocational  schools  and 
classes  of  secondary  school  grade  in  which  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
shopwork,  drafting,  and  related  subjects 

(5 ,  1946,  p .  6) . 

The  Agreements  were  to  be  in  effect  for  ten  years 
(1945-55)  and  authorized  a  total  federal  expenditure  of 
$30,000,000.  Except  for  an  outright  grant  of  $10,000  per 
province  per  year,  all  federal  funds  were  to  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  recipients  (5,  1946,  p.  77). 
Two-thirds  ($20,000,000)  of  the  federal  fund  was  allotted 
to  the  support  of  operating  costs  while  $10,000,000  was 
set  aside  for  capital  projects.  The  original  bill  apportioned 
the  funds  among  the  provinces  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  individuals  in  the  15-19  year  age  group  (5,  1946,  p.  77; 

5,  1953,  p.  68).  However,  the  funds  available  for  capital 
projects  had  to  be  claimed  wi thin  the  three  year  period 
1945  to  1948.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 


ment  was  anxious  that  capital  projects  be  undertaken  promptly 
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in  order  that  sufficient  training  "places’'  be  available 
for  the  expected  influx  of  veterans  following  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  legislation  specified  that  individuals  under¬ 
going  rehabilitation  training  would  have  priority  in  the 
use  of  all  facilities  furnished  by  the  fund  (5,  1945,  p.  57). 
The  "three  year  limit"  for  claims  on  capital  projects  was 
not  enforced.  The  deadline  was  extended  and  re -extended 
(by  Orders -in -Council)  until  the  last  of  the  fund  was 
claimed  in  1956  (5,  1958,  p.  80).  Thus  once  again  a  federal 
"penalty"  was  honoured  in  the  breach. 

The  allotment  of  funds  to  the  provinces  according  to 
the  15-19  year  age  group  engendered  some  criticism  (5,  1953, 
p.  14).  It  was  evident  that  the  richer  provinces  "earned" 

their  allotments  much  more  readily  than  those  less  well 
42 

endowed.  In  addition,  after  1952  when  the  grants  were 

re-apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  1951  decennial  census, 

the  provinces  destined  to  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of 

the  federal  funds  were,  without  exception,  "have  not” 

4  3 

provinces  (Ibid. )  .  The  possibility  of  revising  the  system 
of  alio ting  funds  was  suggested  in  the  1953  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  (5,  1953,  p.  74).  As  will  be 

4  7 

Federal  contributions  to  the  actual  operating  costs 
of  vocational  schools  ranged  from  less  than  20  per  cent  in 
Ontario  to  the  maximum  of  50  per  cent  in  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  (5,  195  3,  p.  14). 

^The  provinces  were  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (5,  1953). 
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seen.,  however,  many  millions  of  dollars  were  allotted  to 
the  provinces  under  the  TVTA  Act  using  exactly  the  same 
formula. 

Vocational  Training  Agreement  -  1948.  In  1948  the 
Federal  Government  drew  up  a  comprehensive  Agreement  1 

designed  to  incorporate  within  its  structure  as  "schedules” 
a  number  of  Federal-Provincial  programs  in  technical  and 
vocational  training  introduced  under  the  Vocational  Train- 
ing  Coordination  Act  of  1942.  The  various  schedules 
initially  included  in  this  omnibus  Agreement  were  as  follows 


Schedule 

P  r o  g  r  am 

Fin  an 

cing 

Federal  - 

Provincial 

"0" 

Youth  Training 

50  - 

50 

"M" 

Training  for  the 

Unemp loyed 

50  - 

50 

"K  " 

P re -Employment  Training 
and  Upgrading  of  Defence 
Workers 

75  - 

25 

h’  K2 

Armed  Forces  Training 
(Provided  by  the  provinces) 

100  - 

0 

V 

Training  of  Foremen  and 
Supervis  ors 

50  - 

50 

L 

Rehabilitation  Training 
(Veterans) 

100  - 

0 

R 

Training  of  the  Disabled 

50  - 

50 

Student  Aid 

50  - 

50 

(5,  1953,  pp.  69-70;  5,  1948, 

pp. 

34-44) . 

The  original  Vocational  Training  Agreement  was  due 
to  expire  in  1950  but  was  renewed  for  a  further  year,  thence 
for  three  years  and  finally  in  1954  (in  all  provinces  except 
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Quebec)  given  a  final  extension  to  1959  (^5,  1956,  p.  68). 
During  the  1948  to  1957  period,  then,  there  were  four  major 
Federal-Provincial  Agreements  initiated  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act  of 
1 942 .  The s e  were: 

(1)  The  Vocational  Training  Agreement, 

(2)  The  Apprenticeship  Training  Agreement, 

(3)  The  Vocational  Schools  Assistance  Agreement, 

(4)  The  Vocational  Correspondence  Courses  Agreement. 
The  latter  Agreement  (Correspondence  Courses)  was  a 

relatively  minor  one  initiated  in  1950  and  extended  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  TVTA  Act  of  the  1960's. 

Events  of  1957 

The  year  1957  was  selected  as  the  final  year  of  the 
period  designated  as  the  "historical  background"  to  the 
TVTA  Act.  Events,  after  this  period  were  so  intimately 
related  to  the  initiation  of  the  TVTA  bill  that  they  were 
included  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  the 
legislation  (Chapter  V).  Two  events  of  significance  to 
technical  and  vocational  education  took  place  in  1957. 

The  first,  the  passage  of  a  further  Agreement,  belongs  to 
the  historical  period;  the  second,  the  election  of  the 
Conservatives  under  John  G.  Diefenbaker  to  national  office, 
rightly  belongs  to  those  events  closely  associated  with  the 
rise  of  the  TVTA  legislation. 
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The  Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Agreement 
No .  2 .  As  expenditures  for  rehabilitiation  training  for 
ex-servicemen  rapidly  diminished  after  1949,  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  Federal  budget  for  technical  training 
under  the  1942  Act  was  the  $30,000,000  authorized  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  support  of  operating  and  capital  costs  of 
vocational  schools  in  Canada  (5,  1945-57).  As  has  been 
noted,  these  expenditures  were  made  under  the  Vocational 
Schools  Agreement  which  was  to  be  in  effect  from  1945  to 
1955.  In  1953  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
claimed  that  vocational  school  construction  beyond  that 
which  qualified  for  federal  support  totalled  over  $5,000,000 
for  the  year  and  that  "information  furnished  by  the 
provinces  indicates  that  additional  projects  totalling  over 
$20,000,000  will  be  required  in  the  next  few  years"  (5, 

1953,  p.  75) . 

The  Vocational  Schools  Agreement  was  renewed  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  until  1957  when  a  new  Agreement,  the 
Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Agreement  No.  2,  was 
enacted.  This  Agreement  was  to  run  for  five  years  (i.e., 
until  1962)  and  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $40,000,000 
(5,  1957,  pp.  65-66).  At  the  time  this  was  a  substantial 
increase.  Under  the  new  Agreement  a  shift  in  emphasis  was 
to  be  made.  Whereas  previous  support  for  vocational  schools 
had  stipulated  that  two-thirds  of  the  authorized  funds  were 
to  be  allotted  to  operating  costs,  the  new  measure  specified 
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that  twenty- five  of  the  forty  millions  were  to  be  spent 
on  capital  costs  with  the  remainder  to  go  towards  meeting 
operating  expenses  (Ibid. ) .  In  other  respects  the  Agreement 
followed  the  same  shared- cost  arrangements  as  was  previously 
the  case.  A  "penalty  clause"  in  the  legislation  provided 
that  capital  funds  apportioned  to,  but  not  used  by  a 
province  might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be 
assigned  to  another  province  (5,  1958,  p.  70).  Of  further 
interest  was  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  quite  specific 
in  directing  support  to  a  particular  area  of  the  vocational 
training  field.  Facilities  for  the  training  of  technicians 
at  the  post-secondary  level  plus  trade  training  in  provincial 
institutions  were  to  receive  preference  in  the  allocation  of 
federal  funds  (5  ,  1957,  p.  71) . ^ ^  This  "directed  support" 
in  vocational  education  will  be  noted  again  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  Agreement  were  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  15-19  year  old  age  group  in 
each  province.  Under  this  arrangement  Quebec  was  due  to 
receive  32  per  cent  of  all  grants.  The  Quebec  Government, 
however,  refused  to  sign  the  Agreement  and  thus  relinquished 

^Apparently  this  direction  worked.  Of  the  projects 
approved  to  the  end  of  the  1959  fiscal  year,  51  per  cent 
were  for  institutes  of  technology,  26  per  cent  for  combined 
institutes  and  trade  schools,  18  per  cent  for  occupational 
or  trade  schools,  and  5  per  cent  for  vocational  high  schools 
(5,  1959,  pp.  72-73).  The  contrast  between  these  proportions 
and  the  latter  emphasis  in  the  TVTA  expenditures  will  be  seen 
to  be  striking  (Chapter  VI) . 
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4  5 

all  claim  to  the  funds  (_5 ,  1959,  p.  72)/  In  terms  then 
of  being  a  truly  national  program,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Agreement  fell  short  of  the  mark.  The  difficult  question 
as  to  whether  the  money  allotted  to  Quebec  should  be 
re-directed  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces  (as  stipulated  in 
the  "penalty  clause")  never  had  to  be  faced.  One  year 
before  the  Agreement  was  due  to  expire,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  TVTA  legislation. 

Administrative  Structures  at  Ottawa 

The  Department  of  Labour  was  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  administering  the  federal  legislation  discussed  to 
this  point  in  the  dissertation.  The  "Canadian  Vocational 
Training  Branch"  and  certain  "Advisory  Boards"  were  created 
at  Ottawa  to  meet  this  function. 

The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch.  The  "Train¬ 
ing  Branch"  or  simply  "Branch"  as  it  was  generally  known, 
evolved  in  1937  from  the  old  Technical  Education  Branch 
created  by  the  1919  Technical  Education  Act.  Given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  administration  of  the  Vocational  Coordination 
Act  of  1942,  the  Training  Branch  increased  dramatically  in 
number  from  a  handful  of  personnel  in  the  late  1930 's  to 
some  3,500  members  at  its  peak  shortly  after  the  Second 

45Quebec’ s  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Constitutional 
Problems,  which  presented  'its  report  just’  prior  to~the  federal 
initiative,  held  that  federal  financial  involvement  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  degree  of  federal  control  (45,  Vo  I.  1, 
p.  251). 
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World  War  (15,  p.  2).  With  the  phase-out  of  War 
Emergency  Training  and  training  of  veterans  came  a  drastic 
drop  in  personnel  such  that  in  1951,  for  a  period  of  time, 
one  official,  two  stenographers,  and  two  clerks  comprised 
the  Training  Branch  (Ibid . ) .  Immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  TVTA  Act  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Branch  consisted  of  five  persons  including  its  Director, 

C. R.  Ford  (16) . 

In  the  various  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  the  function  of  the  Training  Branch  is  described 
as  that  of  co-operating  with  provincial  government  depart¬ 
ments,  employers'  organizations,  organized  labour,  and 
federal  departments  and  agencies  in  the 

. . .  organization  and  development  of  all 
types  of  publicly  financed  training  programs 
deemed  necessary  to  fit  persons  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  upgrade  workers  in  their  present 
occupations  (5,  1956,  p.  67). 

The  function  of  the  Branch  in  "education"  was  very  carefully 
phrased  to  acknowledge  provincial  suzerainty  in  education 
"proper"  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  room  for  federal 
involvement . 

Education,  in  so  far  as  governments  are  concerned, 
is  a  provincial  responsibility  and,  since  vocational 
training  is  generally  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  established  educational  system  in  each 
province,  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  has 
refrained  from  operating  its  own  training  programs 
and  has  relied  on  the  provinces  to  provide  suitable 
training  for  all  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  Act 

(Ibid. ,  and  1960,  p.  70). 
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Advisory  bodies.  A  provision  of  the  1942 
Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  ''Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council". 
Accordingly  an  initial  body  consisting  of  sixteen  members 
and  a  chairman  was  appointed  on  December  1,  1942  (5,  1943, 
p.  29).  A  broad  character,  as  opposed  to  provincial 
orientation,  of  the  first  council  was  reflected  in  its 
composition.  Membership  initially  included  equal 
representation  from  employers  and  employees  plus  individuals 
from  a  variety  of  interest  groups.  No  particular  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  representation  from  provincial  governments 
(5,  1944,  p.  48).  However,  through  the  late  1940's  and 
into  the  1950 's  this  changed  until  by  1953  seven  of  the 
seventeen  members,  including  the  chairman,  were  either 
currently  employed  or  recently  retired  from  provincial 
Departments  of  Education  (5,  1953,  p.  78).  The  Advisory 
Council  met  biennially  (normally  in  Ottawa)  and  reported 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  council  was 
entirely  advisory  in  capacity  having  no  executive  powers 
whatsoever. 

Initially,  the  Council  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
ad  hoc  sub- committees  each  charged  with  making  recommend¬ 
ations  in  certain  specific  areas.  Two  of  these  committees, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  Training  and  the 
Interprovincial  Correspondence  Committee  were  given 
permanent  status  but  reported  to  the  main  Advisory  Council 
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(5,  1953,  pp.  67-68).  Throughout  the  1950's  the  Council 
continued  to  press  the  Minister  for  increased  grants  to 
vocational  education. ^  Further,  at  its  twenty-third 
meeting  (1956),  the  Advisory  Council  went  on  record  as 
favouring  conditional  grants  to  vocational  education  as 
opposed  to  increased  general  subsidies  (5,  1956,  p.  71). 
Although,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  chapter  to  follow, 
views  differed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Council,  its 
chairman  of  some  eighteen  years  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
its  usefulness  as  witness  his  following  statement: 

Twenty-. five  years  ago  there  was  great 
suspicion  of  any  proposal  which  might  emanate 
from  Ottawa  lest  it  be  considered  some  subtle 
method  of  infringing  on  provincial  rights. 

This  suspicion  has  now  disappeared.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  partnership 
between  the  two  authorities  can  be  carried 
on  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  This  is 
a  solid  achievement  which  might  never  have 
come  about  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  broadly  representative  body  as  the 
Council  (3,  p.  113). 47 

Federal  Expenditures  1913-1957 


Federal  contributions  to  technical  and  vocational 
education  under  the  various  Acts  described  to  this  point  in 
the  dissertation  reached  a  total  of  $120,691,000  as  of  March 


^6See  for  example  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  for  1955  and  1956. 

4  7 

In  light  of  later  events,  as  will  be  seen,  these 
remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory 
Council  (G.F.  McNally  of  Alberta)  seem  overly  sanguine. 
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48 

31,  1957. 


These  contributions  over  the  fiscal  years 


were  as  follows: 

1913-1936  Agricultural  Instruction 

Act49 

Technical  Education  Act 

1937-1957  All  Acts  and  Agreements 
subsumed  under  the 
Vocational  Training 
Coordination  Act  of  1942 

Total 


$  19,933,000^° 


100,718,000 

$120,691,000 


While  the  above  total  indicates  federal  contributions 
under  the  various  Federal -Provincial  Agreements,  it  does  not 
reveal  the  entire  federal  contribution  to  technical  and 
vocational  education  from  1913  to  1957.  For  example, 
technical  training  in  the  Armed  Services  conducted  entirely 
apart  from  provincial  authorities  is  not  included  in  the 
total.  While  the  training  of  men  to  maintain  and  to  operate 
devices  of  war  such  as  tanks  and  bombers  was  not  done  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  raise  the  technological  skills  of  a 
nation,  the  ultimate  effect  was  undoubtedly  the  same.  In 
addition,  a  great  deal  of  capital  equipment  purchased  and 
used  by  the  federal  authorities  for  its  own  training  during 


^°This  is  an  approximation  of  expenditures  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  whole  $1,000. 

Whether  contributions  to  agricultural  training  may  be 
subsumed  under  the  heading  of  "technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing"  is,  of  course  open  to  question.  The  payments  are 
included  here  because  the  1913  legislation  may  be  considered 
as  an  initial  federal  venture  in  the  support  of  training. 

5°The  total  appropriation  reached  $20,000,000.  However, 
final  claims  on  the  Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  were  not 
made  until  the  late  1940 ?s. 
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World  Wars  I  and  II  was  later  sold  to  the  provinces  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  or  turned  over  directly  (10 ,  pp. 

28-29) . 

Expenditures:  1952-1957.  An  outline  of  federal 
contributions  to  technical  and  vocational  education  for  the 
fiscal  years  1952  to  .1957,  inclusive,  is  presented  in 
Table  II.  It  may  be  noted  from  the  Table  that  contributions 
to  vocational  schools  for  capital  and  operating  costs 
constituted  the  largest  budgetary  item  in  the  final  years 
of  the  "historical  period".  The  proportion  of  all 
expenditures  directed  to  that  segment  of  the  population 
considered  as  "youth"  was  as  follows: 

Program  Per  Cent  of  Total 

Federal  Contribution 
(1952-1957) _ 

Vocational  Schools  60.0  % 

Apprentice  Training  18.8 

Youth  Training  and  Student  Aid  _ 9 . 6 _ 

Total  88.4  % 

(Table  II) 

Training  of  the  unemployed  accounted  for  7.2  per 
cent  of  expenditures  for  the  six  year  period  while  4.4  per 
cent  went  towards  other  programs.  In  1956  the  total  federal 
expenditure  on  technical  and  vocational  training  was  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  of  $55,000,000  spent 
throughout  Canada  (5,  1956,  p.  72).  The  proportion  oL  the 
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Includes  Rehabilitation  Training,  Training  of  the  Disabled,  and  other  minor  programs, 
ource:  Department  of  Labour  Annual  Reports  for  years  concerned). 
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federal  contribution  had  fallen  from  a  high  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  1945  (5,  1955,  p.  75). 

CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

Initial  federal  participation  in  technical  and 
vocational  education  was  examined  in  the  first  section  of 
Chapter  IV.  The  Robertson  Royal  Commission  plus  business 
and  labour  interests  were  seen  as  actively  encouraging 
federal  involvement.  By  1919  the  Conservative  Party  had 
initiated  two  federal  acts  in  vocational  education.  The 
second  of  these  two  ventures  (the  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1919)  was  administered  for  the  majority 
of  its  life  by  King’s  Liberal  government.  In  retrospect 
the  1919  Act  may  be  seen  to  have  set  the  basic  pattern 
for  shared-cost  grants  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  up  to  and  including  the  TVTA  legislation.  By 
the  mid  1930 ’s  the  economic  disasters  of  the  Great 
Depression  were  such  that  Keynesian  economic  concepts  had 
gained  respectability  and  political  parties  were  forced  to 
reassess  their  concept  of  the  role  of  government  in  such 
previously  market  determined  areas  as  employment  and  the 
national  economy. 

The  second  section  of  Chapter  IV  was  concerned  with 
events  from  1937  to  1957.  Federal  measures  in  vocational 
education  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  1930’s  and  the 
Second  World  War  were  examined.  The  Vocational  Training 
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Coordination  Act  of  1942  was  seen  as  not  only  meeting 
immediate  training  needs  but  also  as  having  an  influence 
on  the  infrastructure  of  vocational  education  in  Canada. 

It  was  through  various  Agreements  signed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1942  Act  that  the  Federal  Government 
participated  in  technical  and  vocational  education  until 
the  TVTA  Act  was  proclaimed  in  1961.  This  Act  plus  various 
statements  and  programs  of  the  federal  authorities  were 
identified  as  testimonials  to  federal  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  maintaining  employment. 

Also  included  in  the  second  section  of  Chapter  IV 
was  a  review  of  federal  expenditures  to  1957  ($120,691,000) 
plus  a  classification  of  the  grant  schemes  which  authorized 
these  expenditures.  The  administration  of  the  various  Acts 
and  Agreements  through  the  Training  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  was  given  some  attention.  Brief  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Training  Branch 
and  its  activities  in  providing  inputs  from  the  provinces 
and  from  interested  parties.  Note  was  also  made  of  the 
emphasis  on  youth  as  reflected  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Training  Branch. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  GENESIS  AND  INITIATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Two  major  areas  related  to  the  introduction  of  the 
TVTA  Act  are  explored  in  Chapter  V.  The  first  concerns 
the  genesis  of  the  Act  with  particular  attention  to  those 
circumstances  which  made  the  new  legislation  viable. 

Meranto's  "Model  of  Legislative  Change",  as  described  in 
Chapter  II,  was  used  as  the  analytical  framework  for  the 
investigation . 

Government  proposals  must  pass  through  what  in  a 
sense  is  an  initiation  ceremony  in  parliament  before  becoming 
legislation  in  force.  During  this  initiation,  government 
bills  may  be  subjected  to  exhaustive  examination  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second  major  area 
of  interest  in  Chapter  V  then,  following  an  overview  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  Act,  is  an  examination  of  the 
controversy  which  accompanied  the  TVTA  Act  during  its  formal 
initiation  phase  in  parliament.  The  controversy  is  explored 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  questions  outlined  in  Chapter 
III.  It  should  again  be  noted  that  both  Meranto's  model 
and  the  questions  developed  as  a  basis  for  the  examination 
were  used  as  exploratory  devices.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  model  and  certain  of  the 
questions  proved  more  productive  in  tne  analysis  than  did 
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others.  The  objective  uppermost  in  mind  was  to  provide 
as  accurate  and  as  coherent  an  account  of  the  genesis  and 
initiation  of  the  Act  as  was  possible  within  the  resources 
available  for  this  research. 

I.  GENESIS  OF  THE  TVTA  ACT 

Meranto’s  model  for  the  analysis  of  legislative 
change  postulates  two  major  areas  of  investigation: 

(1)  Environmental  Changes;  and  (2)  Changes  Within  the 
Legislative  System  (31,  p.  11).  Under  the  former  area, 
"Circumstantial  Conditions"  and  "Major  Demand  Articulation" 
are  considered  separately.  The  investigation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  TVTA  legislation  was  conducted  using  these 
headings  to  initiate  research.  In  reporting  the  data, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  for  coherence  developments 
would  be  presented  in  a  roughly  chronological  order. 
Following  an  outline  of  the  events,  the  data  are  related 
directly  to  the  model. 

A  review  of  documents  plus  interviews  with  officials 
considered  as  closely  connected  with  the  events  of  1957  to 
1961  were  the  primary  sources  of  information  for  this 
chapter.  Information  obtained  from  interviews  was,  in 
certain  instances  considered  of  greater  importance  than  that 
found  in  documents.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  while  it 
is  possible  to  build  up  a  case  from  the  literature  in 
regard  to  certain  events,  the  relative  importance  attached 
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to  various  circumstances  described  by  the  documents  may 
not  be  revealed.  For  example,  the  unemployment  statistics 
for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  TVTA  legislation 
can  be  readily  tabled.  However,  the  importance  of 
unemployment  as  a  factor  in  the  advent  of  the  TVTA  Act 
resides  in  the  perception  of  individuals.  It  was  felt 
that  interviews,  supported  by  documentary  research,  would 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  these  perceptions  than 
would  documents  alone. 

Background  Events  1957-1960 

The  Conservative  Party,  fighting  its  first  federal 
election  under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable  J.G. 
Diefenbaker,  was  voted  into  office  in  June  of  195  7. 

Shortly  thereafter  Michael  Starr  was  given  the  Labour 
portfolio  in  the  new  cabinet  and  thus  became  responsible 
to  parliament  for  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  Branch.  Ten  weeks  prior  to  the  election  the 
Vocational  and  Technical  T raining  Agreement  No.  2  had  been 
promulgated  under  a  Liberal  government.  The  new  Agreement, 
it  may  be  recalled  from  Chapter  IV,  provided  a  total  of 
$40,000,000  towards  the  construction  and  operation  of 
vocational  schools.  Except  for  an  emphasis  upon 
construction  as  opposed  to  operating  costs,  the  new  Agree¬ 
ment,  due  to  expire  in  1962  ,  was  substantially  the  same  as 
previous  Liberal  measures  of  the  1950's. 
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Prior  to  tire  June  election,  the  Conservative  Party 
had  been  out  of  office  for  over  two  decades .  Further,  it 
was  a  minority  government  which  had  been  elected  in  1957. 
These  two  facts  would  appear  to  militate  against  any 
immediate  changes  in  the  administration  of  programs  already 
"on  the  books"  and  which  had  not  been  campaign  issues.^ 

Yet,  while  the  1957  Liberal  legislation  in  vocational 
education  continued  apace;  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  at  the  same  time  a  concern  for  the  technical  training 
of  young  Canadians  was  evident  at  the  very  highest  level 
of  the  new  Conservative  government. 

In  a  reply  to  a  question  concerning  Mr.  Diefenbake r ' s 
own  interest  in  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational 
education,  the  former  Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  had 
become  interested  in  the  subject  over  a  three  or  four  year 
period  prior  to  his  becoming  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  December  1956  (18) .  Once  in  power  he  had 
initiated  an  early  review  of  this  type  of  training. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  government  was  formed 
in  June  of  1957,  according  to  the  records,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  brought  before  my 
colleagues  was  the  question  of  the  need  for 
action  in  vocational  training. 


lrlhe  "rights  of  parliament",  "the  pipeline  debate", 
and  "closure"  were  among  the  issues  emphasized  by  Diefenbaker 
in  the  1957  campaign.  See  Hutchison  (30,  pp .  323-325)  for 
an  account  of  the  campaign. 
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. . .  At  the  same  time  (1957)  I  discussed  the 
question  with  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues  and 
in  addition  asked  those  who  were  particularly 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  or  who  had  some  experience  under  the  legis¬ 
lation  as  it  then  existed  to  give  me  a  full  and 
complete  briefing,  which  they  did  (18). 

There  we  re,  however,  more  immediate  items  of  a 

political  nature  which  commanded  the  energies  of  the  new 

government.  Hutchison  suggests  that,  barring  unforeseen 

circumstances,  the  mood  of  the  country  was  such  in  1957-58 

that  an  election  would  have  given  Diefenbaker  a  working  if 

not  commanding  majority  in  parliament.  An  issue,  later  to 

have  considerable  relevance  to  the  TVTA,  arose  which 

initiated  the  campaign  of  1958  (30,  pp.  325-326).  The  issue 

concerned  a  "hidden  report"  on  Canada’s  economic  prospects 

for  1957  which  had  been  signed  by  Mitchell  Sharp  (then 

Associate  Deputy  Minister  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and 

2 

Commerce)  for  the  Liberal  government  in  March  1957.  In 
part  the  report  warned: 

Since  October  (1956)  the  levels  of  person’s 
without  jobs  and  seeking  work  and  of  unplaced 
applicants  have  undergone  increases  that  are 
clearly  greater  than  seasonal.  The  percentage 
increases  over  the  previous  year  can  be  expected 


2 

In  his  book  Vision  and  Indecision,  Patrick 
Nicholson  relates  how  he  unearthed  this  report  and 
personally  presented  it  to  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 
(34). 
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to  widen  for  most  of  195  7.  This  is  a 
disquieting  pattern.  (Quoted  in  Reference 
34,  p.  69) . 3 

On  January  20,  1958,  Diefenbaker  used  the  report 
to  damn  the  former  Liberal  government  for  failing  to  take 
any  constructive  measures  towards  combatting  an  impending 
recession. 

They  concealed  the  facts,  that  is  what 
they  did.  What  plans  did  they  make?  Where 
was  that  shelf  of  works  that  was  going  to  be 
made  available  whenever  conditions  should 
deteriorate?  When  we  came  into  power  and 
looked  for  that  so-called  shelf,  there  was 
not  one  solitary  suggestion  of  a  program  to 
meet  the  situation  (22,  Vol.  IV,  1957-58, 
p .  3530) . 

Hutchison’s  "unforeseen  circumstances"  had  arisen. 
Diefenbaker  dissolved  parliament  and  called  for  an  election 
for  March  31,  1958.  The  electorate  gave  him  208  seats,  an 
hitherto  unprecedented  majority. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  discrediting  the  Liberals  for 
their  inaction  in  the  face  of  rising  unemployment,  campaign 
promises  of  action,^  and  finally  the  commanding  mandate 
delivered  by  the  electorate  were  all  part  of  the  background 
to  the  measures  which  the  Conservative  government  were 


3 

Newman  claims  that  the  report  had  been  declared 
"Secret"  because  it  represented  the  personal  views  of  a 
minority  group  of  government  advisors  who  had  been  asked 
for  their  opinions  on  a  confidential  basis.  The  majority 
viewpoint,  accepted  by  the  Liberal  government,  was 
(according  to  Newman)  that  anti-inflationary  measures  were 
required  and  not  anti- recess  ion  legislation  (33,  p.  67). 

^"As  long  as  I  am  in  power  no  person  is  going  to  suffer 
because  of  the  inaction  of  the  government."  Diefenbaker 
campaign  promise  as  quoted  by  Hutchison  (30,  p.  326). 
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later  to  take  in  regard  to  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
would  appear  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  Conservative 
commitment  to  vigorous  effort  to  combat  future  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  become  crystallized  in  the  election  of  1958. 

Whereas  Sharp's  "hidden  report"  had  predicted  a 
general  slowing  down  in  the  economy  and  an  increase  in 
unemployment  in  1959,  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  had  some  very  specific  and  equally 
disquieting  comments  to  make  about  the  manpower  situation 
developing  in  Canada.  In  1956  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  had  initiated  studies  designed  to  obtain  information 
on  "the  changing  requirements  for  skilled  manpower  in 
Canadian  industry  and  occupations,  to  assess  the  available 
supplies  of  manpower  and  to  review  the  facilities  for 
training  workers"  (8,  1958,  p.  37).  Dr.  G.V.  Haythorne, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  in  1956  and  later  ( in 
1961)  Deputy  Minister,  attributed  the  impetus  for  the  TVTA 
Act  as  "coming  to  a  very  large  extent"  from  the  basic 
research  initiated  in  1956.^  (27). 

In  recalling  the  results  of  the  research  Haythorne 
noted  three  factors  which  the  Research  Branch  had  identified 
as  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Canadian  economy. 


5Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  (1953),  Haythorne,  an  economist,  had  been  Director 
of  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  (27). 
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...  we  could  see  on  the  one  hand  that  a 
vastly  increased  need  for  skilled  manpower 
for  a  highly  technological  and  professional 
society  and  on  the  other  the  folly,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  inadequacy  of  depending  in 
the  long  run  on  immigration  for  skills,  were 
two  of  the  main  factors,  in  my  view,  which  were 
paramount  at  the  time  (1956-58).  They  lent  as 
much  as  anything  to  a  complete  overview  of  the 
situation  and  subsequently  to  the  realization 
that  something  pretty  drastic  had  to  be  done 
with  the  whole  education  infrastructure.^ 

Now  there  was  a  third  factor  . . .  the  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  birth  rate  and  as 
a  result  the  greatly  increased  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  The  enlarged  school  populations  and 
particularly  in  our  view  the  increasing  high 
school  population,  was  a  factor  which  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  two  other  factors  (27). 

The  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's 

7 

Economic  Prospects  (1957)  were  clearly  in  accord  with 
Haythorne’s  comments  (12). 

The  Commission  noted  that  Canada  had  experienced 
three  major  post-war  periods  of  expansion,  1947-48,  1950- 
53,  and  1955-56.  The  third  period  saw  the  sharpest 
expansion  in  the  post-war  decade  but: 

In  this  period  the  fundamental  inadequacy 
of  industrial  training  resources  in  Canada,  in 
relation  to  the  high  requirements  of  the  economy 


6In  remarks  reminiscent  of  Robertson's  Royal  Commi¬ 
ssion  of  1913,  Haythorne  was  critical  of  Canada’s 
educational  system  of  the  1950 's  which  "suited  the  few 
(academics)  but  not  the  many"  (27).  His  concern  was 
reflected  in  other  documents  (see  especially  Reference  25, 
p.  62  and  38,  p.  12)  which  deplored  the  level  of  education 
among  native  born  Canadian  workers  when  the  decade  of  the 
1960  '  s  began. 

7A1so  referred  to  as  "The  Gordon  Commission". 
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for  additional  skilled  tradesmen  in  years 
of  expansion,  was  obscured  by  large 
immigration  ( I'ETcI .'~^~~p~  viii )~  [llnde*r lining 
mine  J. 

Apprenticeship  training  was  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  meeting  manpower  demands,  as  was  the  training 
given  in  technical  and  vocational  schools,  however: 

The  rather  modest  increase  in  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  and  vocational  and  technical 
school  enrollments  since  1951,  however,  had 
not  matched,  by  any  means  the  growth  in 
requirements  for  skilled  workers  (Ibid. ,  p.  ix) . 

The  country  was  warned  that  it  could  not  continue 
to  rely  upon  immigration  to  supply  skilled  workers  from  1957 
through  to  the  end  of  the  forecast  period  (1965)  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  anticipated  demands  (Ibid. , 
x-xi  and  p.  75).  In  regard  to  profess ional  manpower, 
shortages  of  varying  degrees  were  predicted  to  continue 
to  1960  after  which  time  growing  requirements  and  new 
supplies  might  come  more  closely  into  balance  (Ibid. , 
p .  xiii) . 

In  addition  to  increased  demands  for  skilled 
personnel  forecast  in  the  technical  and  vocational  realm, 
the  Royal  Commission  predicted  that  from  1960  through  to 
1965  the  15-19  year  old  age  group  would  increase  both 
rapidly  and  substantially  (Ibid. ,  p.  71) .  Figure  2 

g 

portrays  the  increases  as  anticipated  in  1957. 


8It  should  be  noted  that  the  Royal  Commission  relied 
on  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  for  a  gieat  deal  of  the 
data  used  in  its  Report  (12,  p.  100).  Thus  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  were  well  known  a  priori  to  the  Depaitment  of 
Labour . 
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Thousands  Thousands 


FIGURE  2 

POPULATION  15  TO  19  YEARS  OF  AGE  -  CANADA 

1935-1955 

(Source:  12,  p.  70) 

9 

An  OECD  review  of  manpower  policies  in  Canada 
described  the  "bulge"  in  Canada’s  population  (as  a  result 
of  the  post-war  "baby  boom")  as  one  of  dramatic  proportions 
(35,  p.  97).  Over  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  for  example, 
the  average  annual  increase  in  the  20-24  year  age  group 
was  expected  to  be  more  than  the  entire  decennial  increase 
for  the  1950 ’s  (Ibid. ) . 

Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Develop¬ 
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It  may  be  noted  from  Figure  2  that  for  the  20  year 

period  1935-1955  the  actual  15-19  year  old  population 

remained  virtually  static.  Canada's  total  15-19  year  old 

population  was  1.1  million  in  1955  and  was  predicted  to 

increase  to  1.4  million  by  1960  and  1.7  million  by  1965 

(Ibid. ,  p.  71).  These  increases  over  1955  population  were 

27.2  and  54.5  per  cent  respectively.  The  pressures  of 

such  numbers,  argued  the  Gordon  Commission,  meant  that 

"...  training  of  some  sort  will  have  to  be  provided  even 

if  requirements  for  teacher  training  do  not  expand  as  much 

10 

as  this  study  anticipates"  (12,  p.  103). 

The  concluding  observations  of  the  1957  Royal 
Commission  indicated  the  problems  anticipated  in  regard  to 
meeting  Canada's  needs  for  technically  skilled  manpower. 

(1)  Requirements  for  skilled  manpower  were 
predicted  to  outrun  supplies. 

(2)  Immigration,  which  in  the  decade  following 
the  Second  World  War  was  the  second  largest 
source  of  trained  manpower  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  make  up  the  forecast 
deficiencies.  While  valuable  and  essential 
to  the  rapid  development  of  Canada, 
particularly  in  the  1920 ' s,  the  late  1940 's 
and  the  early  1950 's,  immigration  had  tended 
to  reduce  the  urgency  of  giving  consideration 
to  the  adequacy  of  Canada's  educational  and 
training  institutions. 


l0It  may  be  noted  that  this  remark  had  considerable 
significance  for  those  local  schools  units  throughout 
Canada  charged  with  providing  high  school  education  for 
the  "population  bulge".  While  the  type_  of  training  was  a 
question  of  importance  on  the  national  scene,  an  immediate 
concern  of  local  units  was  simply  to  find  accommodation 
for  the  influx  of  students. 
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(3)  The  rapidly  expanding  pool  of  young  people 
from  1960  through  to  1965  was  expected  to 
form  the  largest  source  of  trained  manpower 
provided  adequate  training  facilities  could 
Fe  made  avai Table  .  Howe ve r~  the”  need  'for 
improvement  of  skilled  and  technical  man¬ 
power,  and  the  upgrading  required  to  meet  the 
complexity  and  pace  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  called  for  an  evolution  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  both  the  secondary 
and  p os t- secondary  school  levels. 

(4)  Finally,  the  most  severe  shortage  anticipated 
in  the  coming  decade  (1956-1965)  was  in  the 
supply  of  professional  workers.  While  this 
could  be  eased  in  part  by  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  technicians,  the  Commission  felt 

it  was  obvious  that  higher  education  facilities 
would  have  to  be  greatly  expanded. H  (12,  pp . 
100-104) . 

While  the  findings  of  the  Commission  were  available 
in  1957,  some  three  years  were  to  pass  before  any  large 
scale  action  was  to  be  taken  which  could  be  related  to  the 
work  of  that  body.  What  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Economic  and  Research  Branch  and  of  the 
Commission  was  that  the  technical  and  vocational  difficulties 
facing  Canada  had  been  clearly  documented  for  public  record. 
It  remained  for  latter  events  to  bring  an  increased 
urgency  for  government  response  to  these  findings. 

Developments  in  1958-59.  A  major  political  event 
of  1958  for  Canada  was  the  massive  mandate  given  the 
Conservative  government  on  March  31st.  The  Canadian 


11The  Commission  claimed  that  many  professionals  were 
engaged  in  functions  which  could  be  performed  by  qualified 
technicians,  had  they  been  available  (12,  p.  104). 
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Institute  of  Public  Opinion  reported  in  July  of  that  year 
that  a  "commanding"  60  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  people 
favored  Diefenbaker  and  the  Conservative  government  (34, 
p.  106).  This  peak  of  popularity  was  not  to  be  regained. 

By  mid  1959,  this  support,  as  judged  by  the  Institute,  had 
fallen  to  50  per  cent  and  then  continued  less  sharply  down¬ 
ward  during  the  following  twelve  months.  By  the  early 
fall  of  1960,  the  sinking  graph  of  the  Conservatives 
crossed  the  rising  popularity  graph  of  the  Liberals . (Ibid) . 

It  is  suggested  that  this  lower  level  of  support  must  be 
viewed  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  genesis  of 
legislation  during  this  period.  Diefenbaker ’ s  biographers 
(Newman,  Nicholson,  Hutchison)  all  record  the  Prime 
Minister's  careful  attention  to  public  reaction.  Hutchison, 
for  example,  suggests  rather  strongly  that  a  failing  of 
Diefenbaker  was  that  he  attempted  to  govern: 

, . .  not  by  a  stern  and  often  unpopular 
judgement  of  events  but  by  the  precise 
measurement  of  his  own  popularity  from  day 
to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour  (30,  p. 

Should  this  and  other  similar  judgements  be  correct, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  measures  designed  to  relieve 
unpopular  circumstances  of  the  day  would  be  looked  upon  with 
favor.  A  case  will  shortly  be  made  to  indicate  that  one 
important  "unpopular  circumstance"  was  the  unemployment 
situation  and  that  this  in  turn  had  an  important  beaiing  on 
the  development  of  the  TVTA  Act.  There  are,  however,  certain 
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other  factors  to  be  considered  before  looking  closely 
at  the  months  immediately  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act. 

Quebec  and  educational  shared-cost  programs:  1957- 
1960 .  Quebec  had  not  participated  in  the  1957  federal 
cost-sharing  programs  for  vocational  schools  (Chapter  IV). 

In  1959  that  province  became  further  removed  from  vocational 
training  schemes  initiated  at  Ottawa.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  the  Special  Vocational  Training  Projects 
Agreement  of  1959  in  order  to  extend  such  activities  as 
Student  Aid,  Youth  Training,  and  Training  of  the  Unemployed, 
beyond  their  1959  expiry  date  (8,  1959,  p.  72).  Quebec  did 
not  sign  the  new  Agreement  and  thus  on  April  1,  1959,  was 
no  longer  a  party  to  any  of  the  Agreements  under  the  1942 
Act. 12 

Thus  it  would  appear  obvious  that  for  a  federal 
program  designed  to  upgrade  the  technical  and  vocational 
skills  of  Canadians  on  a  genuinely  national  basis,  the 
co-operation  of  Quebec  wrould  have  to  be  obtained.  This 
co-operation,  not  evident  in  April  of  1959,  was  to  become 
more  of  a  possibility  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Maurice  Duplessis,  the  provincial  leader  under 

12The  Agreements  under  the  Vocational  Training 
Coordination  Act  of  1942  were,  as  of  April  1,  1959:  (1)  The 
Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Agreement  No.  2,  (2)  The 

Special  Vocational  Training  Projects  Agreement;  and  (3)  The 
Apprenticeship  Training  Agreement  (8,  I960,  p.  70). 
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whom  Quebec  had  withdrawn  from  the  various  technical  and 
vocational  training  agreements,  died  in  the  late  summer  of 
1959.  He  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Paul  Sauve.  This 
event  was,  in  Diefenbaker ' s  view,  of  considerable  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  eventual  development  of  the  TVTA  Act  (13) . 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  recalled 
that  in  a  discussion  he  had  with  Mr.  Duplessis,  it  was 
obvious  that  acceptance  of  federal  funds  for  education 
(specifically  in  this  instance  for  universities)  was 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  an  invasion  of  provincial  rights. 
Discussions  with  Mr.  Sauve,  however,  were  much  more  reward¬ 
ing  resulting  in  the  "Diefenbaker-Sauve  formula"  under 
which  Quebec  agreed  to  accept  funds  in  support  of  university 
education  (18) .  In  regard  to  prospects  for  an  expanded 
federal  role  in  vocational  training,  Diefenbaker  noted  that 
cooperation  from  the  provinces  had  first  to  be  discussed. 

I  discussed  the  matter  at  length  with  the 
premiers  of  three  of  the  provinces  and  the  one 
province  in  which  it  was  expected  there  would 
be  difficulty,  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
exclusive  jurisdiction  which  the  provinces 
enjoy  over  education  was  one  of  the  major 
drawbacks  when  I  first  referred  to  the  question. 

How  were  we  to  get  over  that?  Well  it  was 
gotten  over  as  a  result  of  informal  discussions 
which  ultimately  brought  about  unanimity. 

One  of  the  men  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
matter  at  length  was  the  late  Colonel  Sauve  who 
became  Premier  of  Quebec  in  September  of  1959. 

Sauve  was  a  remarkable  man.  Had  he  lived  there's 
no  question  that  he  would  have  become  one  of  the 
major  leaders  in  this  country  .... 

Question:  These  discussions  then,  Mr. 

Diefenbaker,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
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acceptance  of  the  TVTA  Act  which  was  to  follow? 

Mr.  Diefenbaker:  Oh  ye.s  (18). 

It  would  appear  evident  then  that  the  Conservative 
government  had  good  reason  in  1959  to  think  that  the 
impasse  over  Quebec’s  non-acceptance  of  grants  toward 
educational  activities  would  not  long  endure.  However, 
Sauve  died  in  early  1960.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antonio 
Barrette  who  remained  in  office  only  long  enough  to  be 
defeated  in  June,  1960,  by  the  Liberal  Party  under  Jean 
Lesage.  The  fact  that  Lesage  was  prepared  to  follow 
Sauve' s  lead  in  accepting  educational  grants  was  soon 
evident.  Approximately  one  month  after  attaining  the 
Premiership,  Lesage  announced  to  the  Federal-Provincial 
Conference  of  July  1960,  that  while  he  viewed  joint 
programs  as  "undesirable",  Quebec  was: 

"...  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  accept, 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  without  prejudice  to 
its  sovereignty,  all  the  conditional  grants 
that  it  is  not  now  receiving  but  which  are 
made  to  the  provinces  by  the  Federal  Government 
(24,  p.  130). 

Why  the  TVTA  Act?:  Federal  and  Provincial  Perceptions 

Certain  events  of  1957  to  1960  which,  it  is 
suggested,  have  relevance  as  background  to  the  genesis  of 
the  TVTA  Act,  have  been  noted.  This  section  deals  with 
perceptions  various  civil  servants  and  political  figures 
held  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Conservative  government 
introduced  the  TVTA  Act  in  the  fall  parliament  of  1960. 
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Various  provincial  views  are  presented  first, 
by  views  from  those  who  were  on  the  immediate 


followed 
s  cene  in 


Ottawa. 


Provincial  perceptions .  A  total  of  sixteen 

representatives  from  six  provinces  were  asked  their  views 

as  to  why  the  federal  government  initiated  the  TVTA  Act . ^ 

These  representatives  varied  from  individuals  occupying 

relatively  minor  positions  to  senior  officials,  including 

14 

in  one  instance,  the  provincial  Minister  of  Education. 

The  comments  of  Dr.  T.C.  Byrne,  Deputy  Minis  ter  of 
Education  for  Alberta,  are  typical  of  the  views  expressed 
by  provincia.1  representatives. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  I  would  judge  that  the 
stock  reason  was  the  one  that  explains  it. 

That  is,  the  supply  of  labour  which  we  had 
been  getting  from  Europe  was  beginning  to  run 
out  and  it  became  apparent  that  we  couldn’t 
depend  on  immigration.  We  had  to  develop  a 
labour  force  with  these  skills.  Then  I  think 
that  at  the  same  time  governments  were  becoming 
increasingly  aware  that  you  had  to  invest  in 
training  if  you  wanted  to  increase  the 
production  of  a  nation.  I  think  many  of  the 
movements  of  investing  in  education  had  their 
start  at  the  beginning  of  the  60’ s  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  economists  having  discovered  uhe 
school  system  about  that  time  or  a  few  years 
previously  (14)  . 


13Because  the  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
federal  level  of  government,  a  representative  sample  of 
provincial  reaction  was  deemed  adequate. 

l4The  Honorab le  A.O.  Aalborg,  Alberta’s  Minister 
of  Education  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  TVTA  Act. 
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Officials  from  other  provinces  echoed  Byrne’s 
observations : 

In  so  far  as  I  can  recall  the  reason  was  to 
provide  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  technical 
training  of  manpower  in  Canada  (Quebec,  Reference  2)  . 

My  recollections  are  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  concerned  with  the  lack  of  qualified  man¬ 
power  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  returns 
to  education  and,  although  this  was  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  federal  government  viewed  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  manpower  . . .  (Ontario, 

Reference  36)  . 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Act  in  relation 
to  the  employment  situation  of  the  time. 

We  had  something  of  a  paradox  in  our  employ¬ 
ment  situation  at  the  time.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  yet  jobs  for  skilled  people 
were  readily  available.  People  wanted  to  know 
what  our  educational  system  was  doing  about  this. 

Well  vocational  education  had  been  a  rather 
neglected  area  as  far  as  the  provinces  were 
concerned,  partly  because  it  was  an  expensive 
type  of  education,  and  so  the  federal  government 
developed  these  agreements  with  the  provinces  (41). 


Federal  perceptions .  Three  major  reasons  as  to  the 
"why"  of  the  federal  initiative  in  vocational  education  in 
19  60  were  common  among  those  cited  in  documents  and  obtained 
from  the  discussions  and  interviews  with  federal  civil 
servants  and  politicians.  These  reasons,  all  prefaced  by 
comments  concerning  the  general  problem  of  unemployment, 
we  re : 

(1)  education  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an 

investment  which  would  yield  excellent  returns 
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to  the  general  economy; 

(2)  classic  cures  (work  projects,  deficit  spend¬ 
ing)  for  recessions  could  not  alone  correct 
the  unemployment  problems  Canada  was  experi¬ 
encing;  and 

(3)  the  school  systems  of  the  country  were  failing 
to  provide  the  majority  of  young  people  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment  in 

a  technologically  advanced  society. 

Another  reason  of  a  highly  political  nature  will  be 
noted  after  examples  of  these  three  points  have  been 
presented. 

The  Associate  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  at  the 
time  the  TVTA  Act  was  passed,  had  these  comments  to  make  on 
the  economic  returns  of  education  circa  I960. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Labour  became 
convinced  that  the  economic  growth  of  a 
nation  depends  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  economists  had  previously  believed 
on  an  investment  in  the  development  of 
human  resources.  There  was  such  a  massive 
and  major  deficit  in  Canada  that  it  had  to 
be  tackled  in  a  bold  and  big  w ay  (27). 

In  1962 ,  the  Director  of  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  Branch,  (Dr.  C.R.  Ford),  gave  four  reasons  as  to 
why  the  TVTA  Act  was  introduced. 

(1)  Rapid  advances  in  technology  had  changed  the 
pattern  of  industrial  occupations. 

(2)  There  was  a  growing  demand  in  Canada  for 
workers  with  a  high  level  of  skills. 
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C3)  The  Act  would  help  combat  a  school 

drop-out  problem  where  large  numbers  of 
unprepared,  unskilled  youngsters 
attempted  to  enter  the  labour  force.0 

C4)  There  was  a  lack  of  formal  trade  training 
programs  in  Canadian  industry  (14). 

The  unemployment  situation.  The  reasons  given  on 

pages  139-141  for  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA  Act  all  relate  to 

the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in 

terms  of  the  number  of  workers  without  jobs  and  seeking  work, 

was  6.6  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  1958  and  5.6  per 

cent  in  1959.  The  slight  decrease  in  unemployment  in  1959 

was  not  continued  in  1960.  By  the  fall  of  1960  an  estimated 
17 

429,000  (6.6  per  cent  of  the  labour  force)  were  unemployed 

(9,  1960  ,  Vol.  LX,  p.  349  ff)  . 

The  nature  of  the  unemployment  problem,  however,  was 
referred  to  by  one  writer  as  "organically  different  than 
that  found  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's  (30,  p. 

Deficit  spending  or  other  classic  economic  measures  could 
not  alone  cure  the  problem.  From  1931  to  1956  the  Canadian 
labour  force  had  increased  in  total  by  39  per  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  professional  workers 


In  November  of  1960,  the  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  of  unemployment  was  reported  as  in  the  14-19  year 
old  age  group  (9,  Vol.  LX,  1960,  p.  1212). 

^When  interviewed  in  August  of  1969,  Ford  recalled 
that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  times,  unemployment  and 
the  need  for  training  prompted  the  federal  "infusion  of 
funds"  (19). 

1  7 

According  to  the  Montreal  Star,  in  a  front  page 
article  this  figure  (429,000)  was  the  worst  record  in 
fifteen  years  (32,  Dec.  14,  1960). 
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increased  by  73  per  cent  and  that  of  engineers  by  157 
per  cent  (10,  p.  5).  The  latter  figures  were  particularly 
important  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  technologists.  The 
claimed  optimal  ratio  of  technologists  to  professional 
engineers  or  scientists  is  three  to  one  (Craighead,  p.  34). 
An  unemployment  paradox  existed  in  Canada  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1960’s.  Jobs  for  the  skilled  were  available,  yet 
the  number  of  unemployed  had,  as  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour,  Michael  Starr,  put  it  in  early  1960,  "reached  well 
beyond  the  limits  that  any  of  us  would  want  to  see"  (9, 

Vol .  LX,  1960,  p.  553). 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed  that  Canadian 
young  people  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  the  time.  Starr  emphasized  this  point  during  education 
week  in  March  I960  when  he  stated: 

Seventy  per  cent  of  Canadian  children 
entering  Grade  2  leave  school  before  getting 
their  junior  matriculation  or  equivalent. 

They  drop  out  before  reaching  a  level  of 
training  that  would  equip  them  beyond  jobs 
for  the  semi-skilled  (9,  Vol.  XL,  1960,  p.  349). 

Later  in  the  spring,  Starr  appeared  before  the 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council  and  stressed  the 
following  points: 

People  are  unemployed  because  they  are  unable 
to  get  the  training  necessary  to  take  available  jobs. 

Many  students  are  dropping  out  or  graduating 
without  education  and  training  to  hold  job 
opportunities  that  are  available. 

All  of  these  things  are  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  unemployment  (Ibid. ,  p.  553). 
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One  of  the  end  results  of  this  limited  school 
experience  was  that  the  native  educated  Canadian  was  less 
well  prepared  scholastically  than  his  immigrant  counterpart. 
Prior  to  the  TVTA  Act  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada Ts 
Economic  Prospects  had  noted  that,  on  the  average,  immigrant 
manpower  "...  has  a  much  higher  degree  of  formal  vocational 
and  technical  training  than  is  characteristic  of  native 
Canadians"  (12,  p.  103).  Where  employment  was  available 
for  skilled  but  not  unskilled  labour,  it  is  evident  that  the 
native  trained  worker  was,  on  the  average,  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  obvious  that  for  the  Federal  Government,  responsible 
for  both  immigration  and  unemployment,  this  state  of  affairs 
was  politically  unpalatable. 

The  employment  of  immigrants  in  areas  requiring 
skilled  tradesmen  was  for  many  years  a  fact  of  the  Canadian 
industrial  picture.  During  the  decade  1946-1956  the  total 
supply  of  skilled  workers  in  Canada  increased  by  an  estimated 
280,000.  Contribution  by  net  immigration  to  this  gross 
supply  was  about  110,000  (39  per  cent).  It  was  apparent 
that  immigrants  were  obtaining  employment  in  those  aieas 
requiring  a  high  level  of  training.  In  1960  a  suivey  of 
five  skilled  occupations  revealed  tnat  35  per  cent  of  those 
employed  were  trained  outside  of  Canada  (9,  1960,  p.  662). 

In  1961  every  third  architect,  draftsman,  mechanical 
engineer,  physical  and  occupational  therapist,  tool  and  die 
maker,  baker  and  plasterer  came  from  outside  the  country 
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(16,  p.  51).  When,  in  the  late  1950's,  immigration  began 
to  fall  off  and  a  faltering  economy  could  no  longer  absorb 
an  increasing  number  of  unskilled  labourers,  Canada's  basic 
weakness  in  her  ability  to  meet  her  own  needs  for  technically 
trained  personnel  began  to  be  apparent.  The  lack  of  skilled 
personnel  was  seen  as  curtailing  production  and  research 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  (10,  p.  13).  The 
identification  of  the  gap  between  needs  and  ability  to 
produce  trained  workers  created,  in  the  view  of  a  Department 
of  Labour  official,  "...  the  basis  and  the  climate  for 
taking  some  substantial  action  to  overcome  it"  (20,  p.  3). 

The  action,  in  this  official's  view,  was  the  implementation 
of  the  TVTA  Act  (Ibid.). 

In  an  interview  in  the  summer  of  1969,  Michael  Starr 
recalled  his  concern  in  1960  over  the  limited  training  of 
the  labour  force. 

At  the  time  I  found  that  our  labour  force 
was  not  meeting  the  demands  of  the  times  in 
terms  of  the  training  and  skills  which  were 
necess  arv. . . . 

Only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  jobs  at  the 
time  required  unskilled  labour  and  so  I  thought 
some  provision  should  be  made  to  develop  the 
skills  and  abilities  human  beings  have  but  which 
are  not  adaptable  to  academic  education  (40). 

The  main  objective  of  the  legislation,  according  to 


In  1961  in  a  radio  broadcast  Diefenbaker  had  argued 
virtually  the  same  case  for  the  initiation  of  the  1V1A  Act 
placing  considerable  emphasis  on  the  inadequacies  of 
present  facilities  in  meeting  Canada's  technical  and 
vocational  training  needs  (13). 
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Starr,  was  to  upgrade  the  labour  force  as  a  means  toward 
alleviating  unemployment  (40).  The  latter  responsibility, 
in  the  Minister’s  view,  was  clearly  a  federal  responsibility. 

Question:  So  as  Minister  of  Labour  you  felt 
you  had  some  responsibility  for 
training  in  vocational  and  technical 
education? 

Mr.  Starr:  That’s  right.  In  view  of  the  fact 

that  we  were  responsible,  politically, 
for  unemployment. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  TVTA  bill 
was  also  seen  as  providing  work  in  the  construction  industry, 
the  following  comments  ensued. 

Mr.  Starr:  Oh  yes,  and  it  did.  It  provided  jobs 
not  only  in  the  actual  construction 
industry  itself  but  in  the  industries 
which  supplied  materials  for  the 
construction  and  also  the  equipment 
used  in  training. 

Question:  Did  it  give  the  economy  a  ’’shot  in  the 
arm”? 

Mr.  Starr:  Oh  yes,  to  quite  an  extent  and 
particularly  in  those  provinces 
which  took  the  offer  seriously 
and  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  (40) . 

A  Special  Senate  Committee  which  met  in  late  1960  to 
examine  "Manpower  and  Employment"  cited  the  rising  trend  of 
unemployment  as  "...  one  of  the  most  pressing  national 
problems  confronting  Canada  at  the  present  time  .  Although 
this  committee  began  its  hearings  on  November  30,  1960,  some 
thirteen  days  after  the  government  had  announced  its 
intention  to  bring  in  the  1  \/TA  legislation  and  thus  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a  factor  in  itself  in  picssuiing  the 
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government  for  its  initiation,  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  outlined  in  excellent  detail  the  difficulties 
the  nation  was  experiencing  in  1960  (25) .  Concern  was 
expressed  by  the  Committee  over  a  slowing  down  of  the  rate 
of  economic  expansion,  emerging  weakness  of  investment, 
increasing  world  competition,  "automation"  and  techno¬ 
logical  change,  all  of  which  tended  towards  further 

19 

unemployment.  The  Report  noted  that  opportunities  for 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  were  becoming  more  and 
more  limited  as  time  passed  (Ibid. ,  p.  8).  The  situation, 
the  Report  suggested,  must  be  viewed  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 
"Without  any  question  we  must  devote  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  our  resources  to  education  and  training  of  all  kinds  -- 
academic,  professional,  vocational  and  technical"  (Ibid.) . 

The  Committee  noted  the  necessity  of  "closing  the  gap" 
between  demand  and  supply  for  a  skilled  labour  force  and 
stressed  the  unlikelihood  that  immigration  could  meet  the 
requirements.  Measures  for  educating  or  re-educating, 
training  or  re-training  the  labour  force  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  fit  between  workers'  skill  and  changing  job 
requirements  deserved  "the  greatest  attention"  (Ibid. ,  p.  63). 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  cautioned  against  any 
expectations  that  "...  such  measures  can  provide  a  quick 

190ne  of  the  first  witnesses  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  was  Dr.  J.J.  Deutsch,  who  was  later  (1963)  to 
head  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  (25). 
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and  complete  cure  for  the  present  unemployment  situation" 
(Ibid. )  . 

Why  a  New  Act?  While  it  became  apparent  early  in 
the  investigation  that  lack  of  training  and  unemployment 
were  seen  as  major  factors  related  to  the  genesis  of  the 
TVTA  bill,  the  question  arose  as  to  why  new  legislation 
should  be  introduced.  Previous  legislation  (The  Vocational 
Training  Coordination  Act  of  1942)  had  been  used  for  some 
eighteen  years  (as  of  1960)  to  effect  federal  initiatives 
in  technical  and  vocational  education.  Why  not  simply 
develop  a  new  Agreement  under  the  old  bill?  Ford  was  of 
the  opinion  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  TVTA  Act, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  assistance  for  teacher 
training,  which  could  not  have  been  developed  under  the 
legislation  then  in  existence  (19).  Later,  he  was  to  see 
things  in  their  political  perspective. 

...  At  first  I  didn’t  see  the  necessity  of 
an  entirely  new  Act.  I  recognize  now  that  in 
politics  a  new  piece  of  legislation  gives 
impetus  to  a  change  of  direction  (Ibid. ) . 

One  group  which  saw  a  need  for  a  "change  of  diiection 
was  an  internal  committee  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
(chaired  by  Haythorne  and  with  Ford  as  a  member)  which 
met  during  1960  to  consider  the  general  question  of  manpower 
requirements  in  Canada  (27).  Training  at  both  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  was  considered.  These 
discussions,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
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led  to  a  "...  complete  re-thinking  of  our  approaches  to 
training  in  Canada  and  this  in  turn,  especially  given  the 
political  climate  of  the  day,  led  to  a  new  rather  than  an 
amended  Act,  by  the  end  of  1960  (Ibid . ) . 

In  addition,  there  were  tA^o  highly  political 
reasons  for  a  "new"  measure.  First,  it  was  simply  an 
astute  political  procedure  to  develop  "Conservative" 
legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day  rather  than  a 
revised  Liberal  bill.  A  second  reason  was  that  a  new  Act 
afforded  the  Government  of  Quebec  the  opportunity  of  joining 
the  other  provinces  in  a  national  program  without  suffering 
the  embarrassment  of  embracing  an  old  measure  which  had 
previously  been  rejected  as  an  "invasion  of  rights".  Like 
the  Die f enb ake r - Sauve  accord  which  paved  the  A\ray  for  Quebec 
acceptance  of  federal  funds  for  universities,  a  "new"  Act 
was  politically  desirable  for  the  transfer  of  money  for 
technical  and  vocational  education. 

Pressure  from  the  opposition.  As  unemployment  races 
climbed  throughout  the  winter  of  1959-60  and  Conservative 
popularity  fell,  Hansard  reveals  that  the  tactics 
of  the  opposition  parties  were  plainly  to  hang  the 
"Albatross  of  unemployment"  around  the  neck  of  the 
Conservative  government.  The  Liberals,  in  particular,  \\rere 
prone  to  express  the  adage  that  "Tory  times  Aveie  haid  times 
and  took  pains  to  remind  the  Diefenbaker  government  that  it 
\\ras  under  another  Conservative  (Bennett)  tnat  Canada  had 
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led  to  a  "...  complete  re-thinking  of  our  approaches  to 
training  in  Canada  and  this  in  turn,  especially  given  the 
political  climate  of  the  day,  led  to  a  new  rather  than  an 
amended  Act,  by  the  end  of  1960  (Ibid. ) . 

In  addition,  there  were  two  highly  political 
reasons  for  a  "new"  measure.  First,  it  was  simply  an 
astute  political  procedure  to  develop  "Conservative" 
legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day  rather  than  a 
revised  Liberal  bill.  A  second  reason  was  that  a  new  Act 
afforded  the  Government  of  Quebec  the  opportunity  of  joining 
the  other  provinces  in  a  national  program  without  suffering 
the  embarrassment  of  embracing  an  old  measure  which  had 
previously  been  rejected  as  an  "invasion  of  rights".  Like 
the  Diefenbaker-Sauve  accord  which  paved  the  way  for  Quebec 
acceptance  of  federal  funds  for  universities,  a  "new"  Act 
was  politically  desirable  for  the  transfer  of  money  for 
technical  and  vocational  education. 

Pressure  from  the'  opposition.  As  unemployment  rates 
climbed  throughout  the  winter  of  1959-60  and  Conservative 
popularity  fell,  the  Hansard  of  parliament  reveals  that  the 
tactics  of  the  opposition  parties  were  plainly  to  hang  the 
"Albatross  of  unemployment"  around  the  neck  of  the 
Conservative  government.  The  Liberals,  in  particular,  we i e 
prone  to  express  the  adage  that  "lory  times  were  hard  times 
and  took  pains  to  remind  the  Diefenbaker  government  that  it 
was  under  another  Conservative  (Bennett)  that  Canada  had 
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endured  the  greater  part  of  the  terrible  depression  of  the 
1930's."^  Interesting  as  these  general  arguments  might 
be,  the  concern  in  this  dissertation  was  to  discover  if 
the  opposition  generated  any  specific  demands  for  federal 
support  to  technical  and  vocational  training.  The  search 
provided  ample  evidence  that  the  opposition,  again  led  by 
the  Liberals,  had  indeed  made  such  specific  demands. 

In  a  strong  plea  to  the  government  on  March  24,  1960, 
21 

Paul  Hellyer  of  the  Liberals  expressed  the  view  that,  in 
the  interest  of  solving  the  unemployment  problem,  it  would 
be  "...  far  better  for  unemployed  persons  to  attend  technical 
schools  or  other  institutions  during  the  winter  months  than 
to  be  completely  idle'1  (22  ,  1960  ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2415-416). 
Hellyer  noted  that  many  of  the  unemployed  had  entered  the 
labour  force  at  an  early  age  and  were  now  out  of  work  because 
they  lacked  the  skills  required  of  an  increasingly  techno¬ 
logical  society.  There  was  thus  a  real  need  to  provide 
training  for  the  unemployed  and  this  was  fully,  in  Hel Iyer’s 
view,  a  federal  responsibility  (Ibid. ,  pp.  2415-417). 

During  the  final  weeks  of  July  1960,  Opposition 
attacks  on  the  government  for  the  state  of  the  economy  and 


20See  particular  House  of  Commons  Debates ,  Reference 
22,  for  March  of  1960. 

2 ^Hellyer  was  a  "front  bench”  member  of  the  Liberal 
opposition.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  his  comments  re  Fleeted 
his  party's  policies. 
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the  high  levels  of  unemploymen t  were  particularly 
22 

vigorous.  On  July  23,  Starr  announced  that  the  current 
legislation  on  technical  and  vocational  training  would  be 
amended  to  increase  the  federal  shared-cost  contribution 
in  support  of  training  projects  for  the  unemployed  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  (22,  1960,  Vol.  VII,  7145).  This  measure 
was  regarded  by  the  opposition  as  entirely  inadequate. 

Liberal  leader  Pearson,  front  benchers  Chevrier,  Hellyer, 
Martin,  and  Pickersgill  all  urged  the  government  to  do  much 
more  in  the  way  of  training  for  the  unemployed  (Ibid.,  pp . 
7218-244).  Pickersgill  pressed  the  Liberal  theme  that  the 
government  should  assume  100  per  cent  of  the  training  costs 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  former  Liberal 
government  had  borne  the  full  costs  of  veteran  training 
(Ibid. ,  p.  7244).  Further,  Starr  was  urged  to  do  his  best 
in  getting  Finance  Minister  Fleming  to  spend  more  on 
vocational  training  (Ibid. ) .  Hellyer  was  more  specific. 
Instead  of  the "paltry"  $8, 00  0 , 000  which  the  government  had 
estimated  as  its  current  expenditures  in  vocational  training, 
he  called  upon  the  Conservatives  to  spend  $100,000,000  or 
even  $200,000,000  a  year  if  expenditures  of  this  magnitude 
were  necessary  to  rectify  weaknesses  in  Canada's  training  of 
the  labour  force  (Ibid.  ,  p.  7303).  Further,  Hellyer  assured 


^See  Reference  22,  Volume  VII,  1960  for  the  July 
debates . 
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Starr  that  if  he  were  to  come  forth  with  such  legislation 
he  (Starr)  would  get  "...  a  sympathetic  reaction  from  all 
parts  of  this  chamber"  (Ibid.). 

Thus  it  was  clear  by  the  end  of  July  1960,  that  the 
Opposition,  led  by  the  Liberal  Party,  had  made  specific 
demands  on  the  government  for  increased  support  for  technical 
and  vocational  training.  The  demands  of  the  Liberals, 
however,  were  essentially  for  federal  support  for  those 
currently  unemployed.  Training  for  the  latter  was  viewed 
as  requiring  greatly  augmented  support  to  be  borne  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Federal  Government. 

P re ssu re  g ro up s .  One  of  the  core  questions  asked  in 
the  interviews  was,  "In  your  view  did  any  particular  group, 
or  groups,  exert  a  significant  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  introduce  the  TVTA  Act?"  The 
same  question  was  then  asked  in  regard  to  individuals  and 
provinces.  The  search  for  a  private  pressure  group  outside 
of  government  proved  fruitless.  Neither  interviews  nor 
document  research  yielded  information  which  would  associate 
the  activities  of  any  private  organization  with  the  govern¬ 
ment's  decision  to  develop  the  TVTA  bill.  The  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  for  example,  petitioned  the 
Federal  Government  (late  in  1960)  to  pursue  a  "buy  Canadian 

policy"  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  made  no  mention  of 

) 

support  for  technical  and  vocational  training  (4  2,  December. 
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17,  I960).23 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  encouraged  by  one  or  more  provinces 
l°  ae ve lop  the  Act,  research  failed  to  reveal  evidence  of 
any  direct  pressure.  All  provincial  representatives 
questioned  either  denied  or  were  extremely  dubious  that  any 
particular  province  might  have  had  a  part  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  TVTA  Act.  While  it  was  true  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  was  generally  familiar  with  the  Ontario 
system  of  education  and  prior  to  the  Act  had  expressed 
concern  about  the  need  for  broadened  educational  opportunities 
in  that  province  (39),  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  legislation  was  any  less  of  a  surprise  to  that  province 
than  to  any  other.  While  undoubtedly  the  emphasis  in  the 
Act  on  construction  and  purchase  of  school  equipment  would 
encourage  Ontario  members  of  the  federal  parliament  to 
support  the  measure,  there  was  no  indication  from  those 
interviewed  or  the  documents  examined  that  the  Federal 
Government  developed  the  Act  in  response  to  demands  from 
any  particular  province  or  block  of  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  encouragement  from  various  provinces  for  federal 
assistance  in  meeting  the  costs  of  education. 

2  3 

The  CMA,  it  may  be  recalled  from  Section  One, 

Chapter  IV,  was  identified  as  active  in  convincing  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  day  to  initiate  its  first  venture 
into  support  of  technical  education. 
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The  1960  Dominion-Provincial  Conference  on  Fiscal 
Relations  [Ottawa:  July  25  to  27,  inclusive)  provided  the 
Federal  Government  with  two  important  items  of  information 
from  the  provinces.  One,  the  decision  of  Quebec  to  accept 
shared- cost  grants  and  thus  open  the  way  to  a  truly  national 
extension  of  joint  programs  in  technical  education,  has 
already  been  mentioned  [page  137).  The  second  point  was 
that  the  provinces  were  unanimous  in  identifying  education 
as  their  most  pressing  financial  burden  (24).  Premier  Frost 
of  Ontario  noted  that  merely  providing  the  level  of  current 
services  to  the  expanding  school  population  was  a  task  of 
staggering  magnitude  (Ibid. ,  p.  20).  Ontario  welcomed 
financial  assistance,  but  not  in  the  form  of  grants.  Instead, 
access  to  taxation  fields  was  desired  (Ibid.) .  While  shared- 
cost  programs  were  regarded  as  disruptive  of  provincial 
planning  and  of  the  setting  of  priorities,  the  Premiers  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Manitoba  all  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  unconditional  grants.  Saskatchewan 
alone  welcomed  the  present  style  of  federal  assistance  for 
university  and  technical  education  and,  in  order  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  in  that  province  its  Premier  (T.C. 
Douglas)  called  for  an  extension  of  federal  assistance  in 
these  areas  (Ibid . ,  p.  85). 

The  influence  of  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory 


Council.  From  time  to  time  in  both  interviews  and  documents, 
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the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  "Advisory  Council"  might 

have  been  of  some  influence  in  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA 

legislation.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  closer  the 

interviewee  was  to  the  Ottawa  scene,  the  less  the  importance 

attached  to  the  part  the  Council  had  to  play  in  developing 

the  bill.  Throughout  virtually  its  entire  existence  the 

Advisory  Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  G.F.  McNally  of 

Alberta,  had  recommended  expansion  of  federal  participation 

2  5 

in  vocational  training.  McNally  himself  was  reported  as 
claiming  no  credit  for  the  introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act 
itself,  but  did  suggest  that  the  most  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  Council  (in  1958  and  again  in  1959)  was  that  the 
federal  contribution  to  capital  projects  should  be  increased 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  (6,  p.  113).  Starr  advised  the  writer 
that  he  took  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  in  regard  to 
increased  federal  financial  involvement  in  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  a  serious  vein,  something,  he  suggested,  which  had 
not  been  done  until  he  came  into  the  picture  (40)  .  During 
the  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  bill  (to 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  later)  Starr  was  asked  if  others 
outside  his  department  had  been  consulted  about  the  measuie. 
Starr  replied  that  it  was  the  Branch  (Vocational  liaining 

Neither  Ford  or  Haythorne  attached  any  importance . to 
the  Advisory  Council  as  an  influential  factor  in  the  genesis 
of  the  TVTA  Act  (19;  2  7)  . 

^ Department  of  Labour  Annual  Reports,  for  the  mid- 
1950 Ts  are  particularly  illustrative  of  Advisory  Council 
recommendations . 
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Branch)  which  gathered  the  necessary  information  and  that 
the  Advisory  Council  had  made  representation  to  the 
Department  (22,  Vol.  1,  1960-61,  p.  682).  There  was  no 
mention  of  any  other  bodies  consulted.  It  would  seem  then 
that  one  of  the  roles  of  the  Council  was  to  appear  as  a 
representative  of  provincial  governments,  business,  labour, 
and  other  interests,  which  the  Federal  Government  could  cite 
as  having  provided  a  reference  point  for  its  activities. 

In  reply  to  the  request  to  identify  the  individual 
or  individuals  seen  as  exerting  a  significant  influence  upon 
the  genesis  of  the  Act,  provincial  representatives  in  general 
declined  to  name  any  one  single  person  as  responsible  for 
the  Act.  Mentioned  most  often  were  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  legislation.  The  reply  made  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta  was  typical  of 
provincial  responses. 

I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  say  what  individuals. 

I  know  that  Ross  Ford  was  most  active  in  applying 
it.  He  knew  all  the  programs  intimately  and  had 
a  tremendous  influence  in  vocational  education 
for  a  period.  George  Haythorne,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour,  must  have  gone  along  with  Ross  Ford's 
views.  I’m  sure  others  must  have  been  involved  (4). 

Mention  of  Ford  was  made  by  all  provincial 
representatives  having  any  direct  connection  with  the  1VTA 
Act  in  the  province  concerned.  However,  Ford  was  not  cited 
in  connection  with  the  initiation  of  the  legislation,  but 
rather  in  its  administration.  In  addition  to  the  two  names 
quoted  above,  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  and  Labour  Minister 
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Starr  were  both  credited  in  the  provinces  as  having  "some¬ 
thing  to  don  with  the  legislation.  It  would  be  remiss, 
however,  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  provincial 
representatives  interviewed  regarded  individuals  as  of 
dominant  importance.  Events,  were  generally  ascribed  much 
greater  importance  than  people. 

Decision  and  Prepar a t i o n 

Up  to  this  point  various  general  perceptions  have 
been  noted  as  to  why  the  Conservative  government  brought 
forth  the  TVTA  Act.  In  this  section  emphasis  is  on  the 
identification  of  persons  and  situations  more  directly 
concerned  with  making  the  decision  to  prepare  the  legis¬ 
lation.  According  to  Starr,  the  impetus  for  the  Act  came 
from  himself. 

It  was  motivated  by  me  ....  It  was  perhaps 
because  of  my  own  background  that  I  was 
interested  and  I  was  able  to  convince  the  government 
of  the  day,  actually  without  too  much  difficulty, 
that  this  was  a  path  that  they  should  take. 

Because  of  my  own  background,  I  suppose,  I  spoke 
quite  convincingly  (40). 

In  this  statement,  Starr  refer’ s  to  his  "own  back¬ 
ground"  and  to  "convincing  the  government".  Both  points 
warrant  elaboration.  During  the  writer's  interview  with 
Mr.  Starr,  the  latter  expressed  what  appeared  to  be  deep 
and  personal  concern  that  the  non- academic  student  should 
"have  a  chance"  in  Canada's  education  systems  (Ibid. ) . 


This  point  was  borne  out  in  interviews  with  various  officials 
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who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Starr  during  his  tenure 
as  Minister  of  Labour.  The  following  comments  from  an 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  Official  who  had  discussed 


the  education  of  non-academically  inclined  youth  with  Mr. 


Starr  are  indicative  of  the  type  of  remarks  made. 

Mr.  Sisco:  ...  Michael  Starr,  who  was  then  Minister 

of  Labour,  had  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  the  fact  that  many  able 
youngsters  were  simply  not  making  it 
in  the  academic  stream  of  the  secondary 
s  chool . 

(Mr.  Sisco  then  described  his  personal 
contact  with  Mr.  Starr  which  led  to 
this  conclusion.) 

...  I  think  that  the  concern  he  showed 
was  a  big  factor  behind  his  later  moves. 

Question:  I  take  it  he  was  particularly  interested 

in  technical- vocational  education? 


Mr.  Sisco:  He  was  certainly  interested  in  it.  This 

was  due  in  part,  I  think,  to  his  own 
background.  He  was  a  Ukranian  boy  who 
had  left  school  fairly  early  and  had 
worked  his  way  up  on  his  own.  (39). 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  federal  civil  service,  Starr 


was  also  credited  by  some  as  directly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  TVTA  Act.  The  comments  of  the  Director 
of  the  Training  Branch  (Ford)  are  typical. 

Dr.  Ford:  I  think  the  idea  (for  the  TVTA  Act)  was 

generated  by  Mike  Starr.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  otherwise.  He  was  our 
contact  man.  As  I  said,  he  was  the  type 
of  person  that  didn’t  know  that  govern¬ 
ment  procedures  were  not  as  direct  as 
this!  He  said,  "If  we  need  the  facilities, 
let's  get  them." 

This  represents  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  that  man.  We  need  it,  lets  get  on  with 
it . 
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Question:  Was  this  attitude  similar  to  the  Winter 

Works  program  which  I'm  told  he  "banged 
through"  in  record  time? 

Dr.  Ford:  Well  he  hanged  this  program  through  all 

right!  He  got  government  support  for  it 
and  away  it  went,  (19) . 

The  reference  to  the  Winter  Works  program  (full  title: 
Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Program)  warrants  further 
mention  as  illustrative  of  Starr’s  immediate  background 
experience  in  shared-cost  programs  with  the  provinces  prior 
to  the  T.VTA  Act.  The  Winter  Works  Program,  initiated  in  the 
winter  of  1958-59  was  a  Federal-Provincial  agreement  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  pay  50  per  cent  of 
municipal  payroll  costs  for  federally  approved  construction 
projects  (8,  1960,  p.  30).  Certain  features  which  bear  a 
similarity  to  the  initiation  of  the  TVTA  legislation  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  legislation  was  aimed  at  the  local  level 
of  government  with  the  provincial  authority 
exercising  overall  suzerainty  and  free  to  add 
to  the  federal  grant  as  seen  fit. 

(2)  While  each  project  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
federal  authorities  and  federal  contributions 
to  municipal  buildings  was  limited  to  $50,000 
(later  raised  to  $100,000)  there  was  no 
limiting  ceiling  on  other  projects  nor  on  the 
total  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
provinces  under  the  Program. 

(3)  The  measure  was  developed  and  initiated 
unilaterally  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(8,  1959,  p.  32;  46,  p.  92) . 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  unilateral  introduction 
of  the  Winter  Works  program,  Mr.  Starr  stated  that  the  tact 
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that  "all  provinces,  even  Quebec",  had  signed  the  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  a  surprise  to  his  colleagues  (40) .  Mr.  Starr 
made  the  point  that  he  preferred  to  use,  and  had  much  more 
success  with  a  direct  approach  to  such  projects  as  opposed 
to  agreements  made  through  conferences  (Ibid . ) .  Further 
commentary  on  Starr’s  "banging  through"  approach  will  be 
made  later  in  the  chapter. 


that 


Convincing  the 


government  bills 


cabinet.  It  is  the  practice  in  Canada 


must  first  secure  Cabinet  approval 


before  being  presented  to  parliament.  While  the  actual 
proceedings  of  Cabinet  are  in  camera.,  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  Diefenbaker  government  (as  described  by  the 
Prime  Minister)  was  as  follows: 

--  Introduction  of  the  proposed  legislation 
by  the  Minister  responsible. 

--  A  general  summary  of  the  legislation  by 
the  Prime  Minister  (without  revealing  his 
own  views)  followed  by  the  placing  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Cabinet  for 
discussion . 


--  After  general  discussion  the  Prime  Minister 
would  summarize  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
division  and  suggest  a  common  meeting  ground. 

2  (3 

--  Consensual  agreement  as  to  final  action.  (18). 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  process  of  decision-making 


the  Prime  Minister  plays  a 


large 


role  even  if  he  should,  as 


26Mr.  Diefenbaker  eschewed  the  taking  of  votes  on 
Cabinet  decisions  because  the  procedure,  in  his  view, 
inevitably  led  to  divisions  and  in  turn  to  "log  rolling 


(18). 
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Mr.  Diefenbaker  suggested  to  the  writer,  sometimes  lean 
to  the  opposite  of  what  he  hoped  the  Cabinet  would  conclude 
in  order  that  full  discussion  be  ensured  (Ibid. ) .  Thus  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Prime  Minister’s 
personal  approval  of  bills  put  before  the  Cabinet  could 
not  but  help  to  ensure  their  eventual  emergence  as  govern¬ 
ment  legislation.  Starr’s  comment  that  he  was  able  to 
”...  convince  the  government  of  the  day,  actually  without 
too  much  difficulty”  (page  157)  to  proceed  with  the  TVTA 
act,  may  well  reflect  Diefenbaker ’ s  own  endorsement  of 
the  legislation.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  well  disposed  towards  the  measure. 

Diefenbaker ’ s  insistence  that  one  of  the  first  under¬ 
takings  of  his  new  government  should  be  a  review  of  technical 

and  vocational  educational  training  facilities  in  Canada, 

2  7 

has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Further,  in  the 
summer  of  1960,  the  point  that  training  and  levels  of 
unemployment  in  Canada  were  closely  related  had  been  carefully 
and  clearly  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
During  the  summer  of  1960  Diefenbaker  held  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  five  senior  civil  servants  from  federal  agencies 

27In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Diefenbaker  des¬ 
cribed  how  his  early  awareness  of  the  lack  of  vocational 
training  facilities  was  brought  to  his  immediate  attention 
by  the  plight  of  certain  young  people  in  his  own  riding 
who,  lacking  an  inclination  for  academic  pursuits,  were 
left  with  little  hope  for  any  further  training  beyond  high 
school  (18) . 
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intimately  concerned  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
2  8 

nation.  Represented  were  the  Departments  of  Labour, 

Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Secretary 

2  9 

of  the  Cabinet  (27).  "  At  these  meetings  the  state  of  the 
economy  was  reviewed  exhaustively.  The  representative  from 
the  Department  of  Labour  advanced  the  case  that  demands  for 
trained  people  often  outstripped  the  supply  while  other 
kinds  of  manpower  (the  untrained)  were  in  excess  of  demands. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  was  further  advised  that,  according  to  the 
then  latest  information,  approximately  45  per  cent  of  all 
males  in  Canada  had  only  grade  eight  education  or  less.  In 
the  2  0  to  2  4  age  bracket  the  figure  was  33  per  cent  (Ib.idJ  . 
In  reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  he  believed  the 
Prime  Minister  supported  the  bill,  the  Former  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  (Haythorne)  replied  that  Mr.  Diefenbaker  had 
given  his  complete  support  (Ibid. ) . 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  it  is  not  customary  in 
Canadian  politics  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  deal  directly  with 
the  higher  echelon  of  civil  servants  in  the  absence  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  meetings  of  the  summary  of  1960 
attest  then  to  the  considerable  concern  the  Prime  Minister 
felt  for  the  then  sluggish  economy  of  the  nation. 

2  8 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  Haythorne,  who  attended 
these  meetings  as  the  representative  from  the  Department  of 
Labour,  for  information  concerning  the  discussions. 

2  9 

Two  representatives  from  Trade  and  Commerce  were 
present  (2  7). 
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Finally,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Die fenb ake r ’ s 
support  of  the  TVTA  legislation,  it  is  profitable 

30 

to  return  to  his  own  remarks.  In  a  first  interview  with 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  the  latter  referred  to  the  Act 
in  a  proprietorial  vein  as  "my  legislation"  and  remarked 
that  there  were  those  among  his  colleagues  who  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  measure.  In  a  second  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  stated  he  was  personally  "sold"  on 
the  need  for  the  legislation  and  later  went  on  to  describe 
the  Act  as  the  highlight  of  his  government’s  endeavours. 

His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Well  as  I  go  through  the  country  and  meet 
young  people  who  have  taken  these  courses  and 
I'm  asked  what  piece  of  legislation  would  you 
place  most  emphasis  upon  as  an  achievement  of 
your  administration,  it  would  be  this  (the  TVTA 
Act)  . 

One  can  almost  use  the  words,  and  I  do  in 
their  best  sense,  when  someone  asked  in  London, 

"Where  is  the  monument  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren?”, 
the  reply  was,  "Look  about  you!"  (18). 

Despite  the  backing  which  can  be  ascribed  to  both 
Starr  and  Diefenbaker,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  was 
complete  Cabinet  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  legislation . 

In  the  writer’s  second  interview  with  the  former  Prime 
Minister  it  was  again  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Diefenbaker  that 
at  first  he  did.  not  receive  the  degree  of  support  (for 
vocational  training)  that  might  have  been  expected  (18). 

30a  brief  interview,  was  held  in  June,  1969.  A  second 
(longer)  interview  was  conducted  in  the  folxowing  August. 
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In  particular,  the  question  of  cost  had  to  be  considered. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  (Flemming)  apparently  was  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  According  to  a  newspaper  report 
of  the  time,  the  Finance  Minister  was  faced  (in  1960)  on  the 
one  hand  with: 

. . .  voter  confidence  undermined  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  on  the  other  investor  confidence  under¬ 
mined  by  further  additions  to  the  1.1  billion 
dollar  deficit  piled  up  in  the  past  three  years . 

(42,  December  20  ,  1960,  p.  1). 

The  federal  budgetary  deficits  since  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Conservatives  was  indeed  a  matter  for  some 
concern.  After  a  string  of  surpluses  amassed  by  the  preceding 
Liberal  administration,  the  Conservative  record  was  as 
follows : 


Fiscal  Year 


Expenditures  (Millions  of  dollars) 
Forecast  Actual 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


+152  -38.6 

-640  -609.3 

-393  -413.1 


Note:  (+)  =  surplus,  (-)  =  deficit.  (23,  1957-1960). 

Flemming  had  estimated  a  modest  (512,000,000)  surplus 
for  the  1960-61  fiscal  (23,  1960).  However,  the  demands  to 
combat  unemployment  appear  to  have  taken  precedence  over 
attempts  to  balance  the  budget.  On  the  day  that  the  TVTA 
Act  was  passed  (December  20,  1960),  both  Flemming  and 
Diefenbaker  were  reported  as  repeatedly  asserting  that  they 
would  "...  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  deliberate  deficit 
financing  if  deterioration  in  the  Canadian  economy  required 
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it".  (42,  December  20,  1961).  The  following  day  Flemming 

made  public  a  mini-budget"  in  which  the  anticipated  surplus 

was  replaced  by  an  estimated  deficit  of  $286,000,000  (Ibid., 

3 1 

December  21).  A  case  will  later  be  made  that  anticipated 
expenditures  on  the  TVTA  bill  were  not  of  the  order 
ultimately  realized.  Consequently,  while  objections  may 
have  been  raised  in  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  deficit 
financing,  the  TVTA  bill  was  unlikely  to  be  seen  as  a  major 
contributor  to  such  deficits.32 

As  a  final  point  in  regard  to  Cabinet  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  bill,  the  question  arose  during  the  course 
of  inquiry  as  to  whether  opposition  to  the  measure  on 
constitutional  grounds  (particular  by  French-Canadian 
Cabinet  Ministers)  was  raised  in  the  Cabinet.  While  Cabinet 
proceedings  must,  of  course,  remain  confidential,  a  clue 
may  reside  in  the  claims  made  by  political  writer  Peter 
Newman  in  regard  to  its  composition.  According  to  Newman, 
French  Canada  was  very  poorly  represented  in  the  Diefenbaker 
Cabinet  (33,  pp .  282-283).  Of  Quebec’s  75  seats,  50  had  gone 
to  the  Conservatives  in  1958.  However,  only  six  French 

3^In  actual  fact,  the  deficit  as  of  March  31,  1960, 
reached  $340,400,000  (19  per  cent  more  than  predicted  in 
the  preceding  December)  (23,  1960).  Further  commentary  on 
budgetary  miscalculations  made  by  the  Conservative  government 
are  included  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  dissertation. 

32 

This  point  is  examined  in  some  detail  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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speaking  members  from  Quebec  occupied  Cabinet  posts,  none 
a  senior  portfolio  (Ibid. ) . 

From  the  evidence  available,  it  appears  that  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  prepare  a  new  Act  to  assist 
technical  and  vocational  training  was  made  sometime  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  1960.  While  the  actual  date 
must  remain  a  Cabinet  secret,  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  period  specified  is  correct.  On  July  20, 
1960,  estimated  shared-cost  expenditures  for  1960-61  on 
technical  and  vocational  training  were  read  into  House  of 
Commons  records  as  $8,435,000  (22,  Vol.  VI,  I960,  p.6642). 
This  estimate  was  virtually  identical  to  the  1959-60  estimate 
of  58,457,000  and  thus  gave  no  indication  of  proposed 
changes  in  federal  expenditures  in  the  area.  On  July  29, 
in  reply  to  prodding  from  the  Opposition  about  federal 
inactivity  in  vocational  training,  Starr  indicated  that 
further  plans  and  projects  to  relieve  unemployment  were  now 
under  discussion  but  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  any 
further  statements  until  the  government  had  made  a  final 
decision  (22,  Vol.  VII,  1960,  p.  7249). 

No  further  indication  of  government  action  during 
August  and  September  was  unearthed.  However,  a  senior 
official  of  the  Training  Branch  recalled  that  in  the  first 
part  of  October  he  had  started  a  tour  through  western 
Canada  only  to  be  called  back  at  the  outset  because  his 
office  advised  that  something  significant  was  about  to  occur 
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as  regards  technical  and  vocational  education.  In  the 
official's  own  words  he  was  advised  on  the  following 
Tuesday  that: 

. . .  the  government  had  decided  that  they 
would  do  substantially  the  same  thing  as  had 
been  done  but  they  wanted  a  new  Act  and  they 
wanted  it  on  Thursday.  Well  of  course  they  didn’t 
get  it  by  Thursday  but  this  certainly  indicated 
that  they  had  decided  to  do  something  significant 
about  vocational  education,  and  there  was  something 
very  urgent  about  it  and  they  wanted  it  in  new 
legislation.  (Category  "B") . 

Despite  the  government’s  urgency  the  preparation  of  an 
Act  to  replace  the  old  Vocational  Training  and  Coordination 
Act  of  1942  took  longer  than  the  two  days  originally  allotted. 
Haythorne,  who  was  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  bill, 
outlined  the  general  format  desired  and  left  the  details  to 
a  Department  team  to  develop  (27;  19).  Before  doing  so  he 
insisted  that  the  title  of  the  Act  include  the  word  "technical" 
to  indicate  concern  for  the  development  of  pos t -secondary 
training  (Ibid. ) .  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  development  team 
and  during  the  process  of  organizing  the  legislation  took 
the  opportunity  to  place  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
what  he  described  as  a  ’’total  program”  in  vocational 
education  (19)  .  In  this  regard  he  considered  his  efforts 
successful  in  that  the  final  draft  of  the  Act  prescribed 


3  3 

By  "total  program"  Ford  included  all  phases  of 
training  which  would  assist  the  non-univers i ty  student  to 
prepare  for  the  world  of  work.  In  a  number  of  articles, 
papers,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  writer.  Ford  held 
strongly  to  the  belief  that  federal  assistance  should  seek  to 
bolster  vocational  training  "in  its  totality"  as  opposed  to 
an  emphasis  on  any  one  particular  phase. 
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funds  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  (Ibid. ) .  Other  team 
members  were  concerned  with  the  administrative  and  legal 
aspects  of  the  Act  (19;  40).  The  Department  product  then 
went  to  the  Cabinet  Legislation  Committee  (of  which  Starr 
was  a  member)  and  thence  to  the  Cabinet  for  final  approval. 
The  intent  of  the  government  to  initiate  new  legislation  in 
technical  and  vocational  education  was  then  written  into 
the  Throne  Speech  and  read  to  parliament  on  November  17, 
1960. 

II.  MERANTO'S  MODEL  AND  THE  TVTA  ACT 

The  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA  Act, 
using  Meranto's  model  as  an  analytical  framework,  yielded 
the  data  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  In 
Figure  3,  the  various  factors  identified  as  of  importance 
in  the  genesis  of  the  Act  are  listed  under  the  appropriate 
sub-headings.  A  brief  review  of  these  factors  follows. 

Environmental  Changes 

(a)  Circumstantial  conditions .  A  factor  identified 
as  of  major  significance  among  those  circumstances  related 
to  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA  Act  was  the  high  level  of 
unemployment  in  Canada  in  the  late  1950 ?s  and  early  1960's. 

The  recession  which  began  as  an  economic  turn-down 
in  1957  and  "peaked"  in  the  winter  of  1960-61  left  the 
unskilled  worker  long  in  supply  and  short  in  demand.  What 
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has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  as  the  inherent 
weakness  of  Canada’s  capacity  to  train  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  was  exposed  when,  with  immigration  falling  and 
unemployment  rising,  Canadian  industry  suffered  shortages 
of  skilled  labour.  The  situation  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  entry  of  increased  numbers  of  unskilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  native-born  Canadians  into  the  labour  market. 
Technological  advances  occasioned  changes  in  the  proportion 
of  various  occupational  categories  and  reduced  even  further 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labour. 

By  virtue  of  the  disclosure  of  a  Liberal  "hidden 
report"  on  potential  unemployment  in  the  nation,  Diefenbaker 
had  a  case  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  for  a  majority  government.  When  the  nation 
responded  massively  to  his  request,  it  followed  that  the 
key  issue  of  unemployment  was  irrevocably  an  area  of  consider¬ 
able  sensitivity  to  the  Conservatives. 

Another  event  of  a  circumstantial  nature  which 
helped  to  create  a  favourable  climate  for  the  development 
of  the  TVTA  Act  was  the  change  of  government  in  Quebec. 
Duplessis’s  adamant  stand  against  acceptance  of  grants  ear¬ 
marked  for  education  died  with  him.  New  political  personalities 
in  that  province  brought  with  them  the  very  real  possibility 
that  a  new  venture  in  vocational  education  would  include 
Quebec  and  thus  be  a  program  of  a  truly  national  character. 
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(h)  Major  Demand  Articulators  .  It  was  clear  that 
the  primary  demand  made  upon  the  government  in  the  months 
preceding  the  introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act  was  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment.  As  this  demand  became  accentuated 
throughout  the  nation  the  climate  for  the  introduction  of 
a  means  to  this  end,  became  more  propitious. 

The  necessity  existed  for  a  relationship  to  be 
established  between  unemployment  and  lack  of  training.  This 
relationship  was  revealed  through  studies  conducted  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 

The  findings  were  used  extensively  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects  and  thus 
became  public  knowledge. 

Throughout  the  sessions  of  1960  parliament  itself 
became  a  "Major  Demand  Articulator".  This  stemmed  in  part 
from  attempts  by  the  Opposition  to  lay  the  blame  for 
unemployment  upon  the  Conservatives  in  a  general  sense  and 
in  part  from  specific  suggestions  to  the  government  to  take 
additional  action  in  technical  and  vocational  training.  In 
this  manner  the  Opposition  played  upon  the  Conservative  Party's 
sensitivity  about  unemployment  while  offering  an  alternative 
which  parliament  as  a  totality  was  likely  to  support.  Of 
importance  too  in  "articulating"  a  demand  for  further  action 
in  technical  and  vocational  training  was  the  presence  of 
men  within  the  Department  of  Labour  who  had  become  committed 
to  the  belief  that  the  technical  competency  of  Canada's 
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labour  force  required  considerable  upgrading. Through 
circumstance  previously  noted  (Diefenbakerb  advisory  group 
of  civil  servants),  the  reasons  for  this  commitment  were 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister.  A  further 
body  which,  though  not  strictly  speaking  one  which  was 
"within"  the  Department  of  Labour  yet  which  had  direct 
access  to  the  Minister,  was  the  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council.  This  agency  had  for  many  years  stressed 
the  need  for  increased  aid  to  technical  training.  While  of 
questionable  influence,  the  Council  performed  an  important 
function  as  far  as  government  was  concerned  in  providing  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  dialogue  among  the  different 
levels  of  government  and  industry. 

Changes  within  the  Legislative  System 

The  most  important  change  within  the  legislative 
system  (the  Federal  Government)  as  indicated  in  Figure  3 
was  the  return  to  power  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  195  7. 
Subsequently  the  election  of  1958  elevated  the  party  from 
minority  government  to  one  which  possessed  an  overwhelming 
majority . 

The  importance  of  the  change  of  government  to  the 
eventual  introduction  of  the  TVTA  legislation  cannot  be 
regarded  lightly.  In  the  realm  of  politics  a  government 

^Haythorne  and  Ford  are  obvious  examples  of  such 
individuals . 
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must  not  only  act,  but  it  must  also  be  seen  to  act.  There 
was  a  need  then  that  "new"  legislation  should  be  forthcoming 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  action  to  counter  unemployment. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  a  government  to  be  seen 
to  produce  its  own  brand  of  legislation  the  return  of  the 
Conservatives  to  power  was  the  occasion  for  the  entry  of 
J.  G.  Diefenbaker  and  Michael  Starr  to  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  government.  As  has  been  noted,  both  these  men 
were  well  disposed  towards  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
young  Canadians  to  receive  technical  and  vocational 
training.  Again  it  was  Diefenbaker  as  Prime  Minister  who 
took  the  unusual  step  of  forming  an  advisory  group  of  top 
civil-servants  from  various  departments  to  advise  on  counter 
measures  to  unemployment.  As  a  consequence  the  plea  for 
increased  vocational  training  had  an  audience  at  the  highest 
level.  Starr’s  success  with  his  unilaterally  developed 
"Winter  Work  Program"  appeared  to  serve  as  an  indicator 
that  direct  action  with  the  provinces  was  no  hindrance 
to  obtaining  their  co-operation.  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  unilateral  development  of  the  TVTA  Act  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Inasmuch  as  government  in  Canada  takes  place  not  only 
in  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities  but  also  through  arrangements  made  as  a  result 
of  confrontations  and/or  conferences  between  these  two 
levels,  a  change  in  the  personalities  at  either  level  can 
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have  considerable  impact  on  the  type  of  legislation 
produced.  Thus  the  death  of  Premier  Duplessis  led  to  the 
appearance  of  new  leadership  in  Quebec  which  in  turn  created 
new  potentialities  for  those  measures  of  government  which 
stem  from  Federal -Provincial  interaction.  The  willingness 
of  Sauve  and  later  Lesage  to  accept  funds  directed  at 
educational  activities  was  another  factor  propitious  to 
the  passage  of  the  TVTA  Act. 

It  follows  from  the  discussion  to  this  point  that 
no  single  event  or  single  body  or  individual  could  be  said 
to  have  been  alone  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
1VTA  Act.  Instead,  the  Canadian  Act  arose  as  an  outcome 
of  events  and  circumstances  which  congregated  at  a  certain 
point  in  time  to  make  the  legislation  a  reality. 

III.  THE  TVTA  BILL:  OVERVIEW- FEATURES -CONTROVERSY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  final  sections  of  Chapter  V 
to:  (1)  provide  an  overview  of  the  TVTA  legislation:  (2) 
note  certain  features  of  the  new  bill;  and  (3)  examine  in 
some  detail  the  controversy  which  attended  the  introduction 
of  the  new  measure. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  of  November  17,  1960, 
which  opened  the  fourth  session  of  Canada’s  twenty- fourth 
parliament,  the  Conservative  government  declared  its 
intention  to  extend  assistance  to  provincial  governments 
"for  vocational  training  both  in  the  school  system  and  in 
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the  training  of  those  who  have  already  become  workers’' 

(22,  Vol.  1,  1960-61,  p.  3).  In  a  move  which  indicated 
parliament's  concern  about  unemployment,  the  House  granted 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  debate  on  the  Throne  Speech  in 
order  that  supplementary  estimates,  which  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  declared  would  provide  the  means  to  combat 
unemployment,  could  be  passed  at  once  (Ibid.) .  Included  in 
these  supplementary  estimates  were  the  proposed  expenditures 
for  the  TVTA  Act. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  become  familiar  with 
the  legislation  itself,  and  thus  appreciate  in  greater  detail 
the  controversy  which  accompanied  its  introduction,  an 
overview  of  the  Act  follows. 

The  TVTA  Act  --An  Overview 

As  had  been  the  case  with  the  Vocational  Traininp-  and 

o 

Co-ordination  Act  of  1942  (repealed  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  legislation)  the  TVTA  Act  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  previous  legislation  plus  added  certain  new  and  unique 
features  . 

The  major  points  of  the  new  legislation  which  was  to 
be  in  effect  for  the  six  years  period  from  April  1,  1961  to 
March  31,  1967  were: 

(1)  Federal  contribution  towards  expenditures 
for  Technical  and  Vocational  training 
facilities  (capital  and  equipment)  was 
set  at  75  per  cent  of  provincial  expendi¬ 
tures  for  approved  projects  completed 
by  March  31st,  1963.  The  federal 
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proportion  then  dropped  to  50  per  cent 
to  March  31st,  1967.  No  quota  allotment 
was  established  by  the"~Acth 

(2)  The  Act  called  for  75  per  cent  federal 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  training 
the  unemployed  provided  that  a  minimum 
number  of  training  days  was  supplied  by  a 
province  in  each  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  agreed  to  contribute, 
without  the  11. mi t  of  a  quota  allotment , 

h0  per  cent  o f  the  cost  of  approved 
vocational  or  technical  training  to  persons 
who  had  left  the  regular  school  system. 

The  type  of  training  which  would  be  approved 
included,  training  of  supervisors,  apprentices, 
the  disabled,  and  other  for  employment  in 
industry,  trades,  and  occupations  of  all 
kinds  whether  in  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
fishing,  forestry  or  any  other  primary  or 
secondary  industry. 

(4)  In  order  to  provide  sufficient  instructors 
and  administrative  personnel  which  the 
expansion  in  training  would  require,  the 
Act  provided  for  federal  support  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  of  approved  costs  of 
training  technical  and  vocational  teachers, 
supervisors  and  administrators. 

(8,  1961,  pp .  76  -  77;  1962,  pp .  16-17;  3). 

The  three  Federal- Provincial  Agreements  which  had 
preceded  the  TVTA  bill  were  now  reduced  to  two.  Provinces 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  legislation  signed 
the  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Agreement  while  the 
Apprenticeship  Agreement  continued  in  effect.  The  various 
"schedules"  provided  under  the  former  Agreements  had, 
along  with  certain  new  concepts,  been  developed  into  a 
series  of  "programs".  In  the  original  1960  Agreement  the 


programs  were  as  follows: 
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Capital  Expenditures  Program.35  Under  this  section 
of  the  new  Act  provincial  expenditures  on  capital  and 
equipment  (facilities)  received  a  75  per  cent  rebate  on 
projects  approved  by  the  Federal  Government.  No  provincial 
quotas  were  established.  Federal  expenditures  were  limited 
only  to  che  extent  of  the  money  voted  by  parliament.  As 
will  be  shown  later  in  the  dissertation,  contributions  under 
this  one  program  were  soon  to  total  far  more  than  all 
previous  combined  federal  expenditures  on  vocational  and 
technical  training. 

Program  1  -  Vocational  High  School  Training.  In 
effect  this  program  continued  the  previous  federal  provision 
of  a  limited  amount  of  funds  towards  the  operating  costs  of 
vocational  courses  offered  in  high  schools.  Under  this 
program  a  total  of  $15,000,000,  with  a  maximum  of  $3,000,000 
in  any  one  year,  was  to  be  contributed  to  the  provinces. 

Of  the  nine  original  programs  initiated  under  the  Act,  only 
this  and  ''Student  Aid”  were  to  operate  under  a  fixed  quota. 

An  initial  allotment  of  $30,000  was  made  to  each  province 
and  $20,000  each  to  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  balance  of  the  annual  allotment  was  divided  among  the 
provinces  and  the  territories  according  to  the  usual  basis  of 

35 

Data  for  the  outline  of  this  and  the  following 
programs  were  obtained  from  References  (3,  8,  22,  26). 
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the  ratio  of  tne  number  of  persons  in  the  15-19  age  group 
residing  in  each  province  or  territory  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  this  age  group  in  Canada.  Except  for  the 
initial  allotment,  federal  contributions  were  on  a  50-50 
shared  cost  basis .  To  qualify  as  "vocational  courses11 
®iif>it>le  foi  fedeial  assistance,  students  were  expected 
to  spend  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  their  time  in  courses 
of  a  vocational  nature.  Capital  expenditures  were  not 
supported  under  this  program. 

Piogram  2  -  lechnician  Training.  Under  this  program 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  rebate  50  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  training  high  school  graduates  in  the  principles 
of  science,  technology,  engineering  or  business.  Any  train¬ 
ing  offered  for  university  credit  was  not  eligible  for 
federal  assistance.  This  program  was  offered  on  a  straight 
matching  grant  basis  with  again  no  pre-set  quota  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  contributed. 

Program  5  -  Trade  and  Other  Occupati onal  Training . 

In  effect  Program  3  provided  the  same  general  type  of  support 
for  trade  and  occupational  training  as  Program  2  extended  to 
technician  training.  Courses  which  received  50-50  shared- 
cost  assistance  included  p re -employment  training  or  retraining 
for  persons  over  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  or  for 

3  6 

Federal  stipulations  as  to  what  were  "vocational 
courses"  were  quite  flexible.  For  example,  high  school  science 
and  mathematics  courses  qualified  as  "vocational". 
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those  who  had  left  the  regular  elementary  or  secondary 
school  pattern  and  required  training  to  develop  or  increase 
their  occupational  competency.  Apprenticeship  training, 
however,  was  supported  under  the  separate  Apprenticeship 
Training  Agieement  and  not  under  this  program.  Training  was 
normally  offeied  in  piovincial  trade  schools  or  institutes 
but  could  include  correspondence  courses.  Courses  of 
training  varied  from  a  few  days  to  a  maximum  of  two  years 
in  duration. 

-  Pr°gram  4  -  Training  in  Co-operation  with  Industry. 

This  program  was  part  of  the  "total  vocational  training 
concept"  envisaged  by  Ford.  It  provided  for  two  aspects  of 
training  within  single  or  groups  of  industries.  One  aspect 
was  the  training  of  management  and  supervisory  personnel, 
the  other  was  provision  for  upgrading  and  retraining  of 
workers  who  required  new  skills  to  stay  abreast  of 
technological  developments.  For  the  latter  types  of  courses 
provision  was  made  for  basic  education  upgrading  to  prepare 
trainees  to  assimilate  more  advanced  training.  No  quotas 
were  established  for  50-50  cost-sharing  of  federally 
approved  projects. 

Progr am  5  -  Traini n g  for  the  Unemployed .  This 
program  continued  the  work  of  previous  agreements  in  providing 
training  for  the  unemployed.  Federal  reimbursement  for 
provincial  expenditures  remained  at  75  per  cent  of  the 
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training  costs  provided  that  the  number  of  student  training 
days  exceeded  7  per  cent  of  a  province's  adult  population 
as  of  June,  1959.  Training  allowances  for  students  taking 
instruction  under  this  program  were  also  regarded  as 
shareable  costs  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  75  per  cent  rate. 

No  quota  was  set  on  the  money  which  could  be  claimed. 

However,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  was  the  only  program  which 
required  a  minimum  or  floor  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  75  per  cent  federal 
support.  As  had  been  the  previous  procedure,  training  was 
given  to  those  registered  with  and  selected  by  the  National 
Employment  Service  (NES)  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Program  6  -  Training  for  the  Disabled.  Technical  or 
vocational  training,  retraining  or  vocational  assessment  of 
any  disabled  person  who,  because  of  a  continuing  disability, 
required  training  to  fit  him  for  suitable  employment  was 
given  under  this  program.  Disabled  persons  were  selected 
by  special  committees  representing  provincial  and  federal 
governments.  Costs  were  shared  equally  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  province  concerned.  There  was  no  quota 
to  limit  the  extent  of  assistance. 

Program  7  -  Training  of  Technical  and  Vocational 
Teachers .  This  was  another  50-50  shared-cost  program  (without 
a  quota)  permitted  under  the  Act.  Supervisors  and 
administrators  of  training,  as  well  as  teachers,  could  be 
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trained  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  agreement. 
Trainees  could  receive  financial  support  while  undergoing 
full  time  instruction. 

Program  8  -  Training  for  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies .  This  was  a  relatively  small  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  paid  the  full  cost  for  federal  employees, 
such  as  servicemen,  who  received  training  in  provincial 
institutes  or  from  provincial  instructors.  Where  the 
trainees  were  not  federal  employees  (commonly  marine  personnel) 
the  federal  support  fell  to  75  per  cent. 

P r o gr am  of  Student  Aid 

This  program  continued  the  practice  initiated  in  1939 
of  providing  outright  grants  and/or  loans  to  university 
students  and  nurses  - in- training .  The  total  amount  of  money 
available  through  this  program  continued  at  a  fixed  rate. 
Assistance  for  students  undergoing  technician  training  and 
for  those  training  as  vocational  teachers  was  given  under 
their  respective  Programs  (Programs  2  and  7) . 

Technical,  and  Vocational  Correspondence  Courses. 
Vocational  correspondence  courses  prepared,  revised,  printed 
and  serviced  by  the  provinces  were  supported  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  Federal  Government  provided  that  the  couiscs 
so  assisted  would  be  made  available  to  residents  of  other 
provinces  at  no  additional  charge.  Federal  payments  undei 
this  section  of  the  Agreement  were  relatively  small. 
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Apprenticeship  Training  Agreement.  The  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training  Agreement  in  effect  at  the  introduction  of 
the  TVTA  legislation  continued  as  a  separate  agreement 
until  March  31st,  1964.  The  agreement  was  then  extended 
to  coincide  with  the  expiry  date  scheduled  for  the  TVTA 
Act;  i.e.  March  31st,  1967. 

What  was  "New"  About  the  TVTA  ACT? 

In  addition  to  co-ordinating  and  integrating  various 
federal  arrangements  in  support  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  under  one  agreement  and  adding  teacher  training 
as  an  area  for  federal  support,  there  were  two  essential 
differences  between  the  TVTA  Act  and  the  legis lat ion  which 
preceded  it.  These  were: 

(1)  the  proportion  of  the  federal  share  of 
cost-sharing  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  facilities  (Buildings  and 
equipment)  had  been  raised  from  50  to 

75  per  cent; 

(2)  in  seven  of  the  initial  nine  programs 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  imposed  a 
ceiling  on  its  contributions; 

Circumstances  related  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
"new"  features  will  be  examined  in  turn. 

The  change  in  the  federal  portion.  The  major 
reason  for  increasing  federal  contributions  to  facilities 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  appeared  to  be  the  belief  that  the 
increase  would  attract  much  greater  provincial  response  than 
in  the  past.  Further,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
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decision  was  made  at  the  ministerial 
ment .  Starr  noted  that  the  previous 
effect  for  some  time,  but: 


leve  of  the  govern- 
rate  had  been  in 


. . .  This  evidently  was  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  provinces  to  provide  the  facilities 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  level  of 
skills  required.  So  consequently  I  approached  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  time  to 
raise  the  federal  contribution  to  75  per  cent  with 
the  provinces  contributing  25  per  cent  leaving  the 
municipalities  without  any  burden  of  financial 
responsibility  for  expenditures  for  this  type 
of  construction  [40)  . 

Hay thorne  recalled  two  occasions  in  the  fall  of  1960 


when  the  subject  of  the  proportion  of  federal  assistance  to 
technical  and  vocational  training  had  been  discussed.  In 


one  instance  Starr,  Ford, 


and  Hay thorne  had  been  the 


participants , 


in  the  other  Diefenbaker, 


Starr 


and  Hay thorne. 


On  each  of 
was  made  that 
impression  we 
75  per  cent, 
accepted  this 
in  the  bill  (2 


these  occasions, 
if  we  were  really 
should  seriously 
Both  Mr.  Starr  an 
level  and  it  was 
7)  . 


the  suggestion 
going  to  make  an 
consider  going  to 
d  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
later  incorporated 


An  interesting  exchange  in  parliament  in  the  previous 

March  revealed  that  Starr  had  given  some  thought  to  increasing 

the  federal  contribution  some  nine  months  prior  to  the 

announcement  of  the  new  legislation.  Pickersgill  had 

suggested  that  the  government  consider  increasing  its 

contribution  to  the  Winter  Works  program  from  50  to  75  per 

3  6 

cent.  To  the  evident  annoyance  of  Pickersgill'  ,  Starr 
interpreted  the  suggestion  as  raising  the  rate  of  federal 


obtuse 


^ Pickers  gill  accused  Starr 
[22,  1960^  Vol.  2,  p.  1700) 


of  being  deliberately 
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participation  for  construction  of  vocational  schools  and 
readily  agreed  in  principle  with  the  "recommendation"  Q22, 
I960,  Vol.  2,  p.  1700).  It  may  be  noted  as  well  that  the 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council  had  for  a  number  of 
years  pressed  for  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  federal 
suppoi l  and  that  Starr  was  inclined  to  take  the  council 
"seriously"  (18). 


Why  "open-ended"  programs?  Quota  restrictions  were 


removed  from  seven  of  the  nine  programs  of  the  TVTA  Act. 


In  the  course  of  the  research  three  explanations  came  to 
light  as  to  why  no  ceilings  were  imposed.  These  were: 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  did  not  anticipate 

the  extent  to  which  the  provinces  would  enter 
into  the  Agreement.  This  point  will  be 
examined  in  greater  detail  Later  in  the 
dissertation . 


(2)  Experience  with  the  Winter  Works  legis¬ 
lation  --  an  open-ended,  shared-cost 
scheme  --  had  seen  successful  use  of  a 
non-quota  plan  for  assisting  unemp loyment . 
Projects  presented  to  the  government  for 
support  in  both  the  TVTA  Act  and  the 
Winter  Works  bill  required  federal  approval 
and  in  this  sense  "control"  in  theory  remained 
with  Ottawa. 


(3)  The  arrangement  was  designed  to  induce 

rapid  provincial  response  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  "threatening"  the  provinces 
with  ineffectual  penalties. 

This  final  point  requires  elaboration.  In  order  for 


the  new  Act  to  have  some  immediate  effect  on  unemployment , 
it  was  necessary  that  the  provinces  be  stimulated  to  get 


projects  underway  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  legislation 
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specif ie d  that  die  75  -25  split  was  to  be  in  existence  for 

only  the  first  two  years  of  the  six  year  life  of  the  Act. 

Thereafter  the  distribution  was  to  be  on  a  50-50  basis  f3, 

P*  •  Previous  federal  experience  with  "crash  programs" 

had  shown  that  once  a  definite  quota  had  been  set  for  each 

pi  evince ,  projects  often  proceeded  at  a  snail’s  pace  until 

each  province  had  finally  claimed  "its"  money.37  Penalty 

clauses ,  nad,  in  tne  past,  been  over-ruled.  Thus  the 

distinct  possibility  existed  that  the  provinces  would  not 

feel  seriously  threatened  by  time  limits  imposed  on  them 

in  regard  to  laying  claim  to  a  p re -determined  sum  of  money 

wnich  was  theirs  on  tne  basis  of  a  quota  set  according 

to  a  criterion  such  as  the  number  of  15-19  year  olds 

resident  in  the  province.  An  open-ended  program  with  no 

specified  quota  was  another  matter.  The  possibility  existed 

that  if  a  province  failed  to  move  rapidly,  it  might  well 

lose  out  on  obtaining  a  reasonable  share  of  the  "25  cent 
3  8 

dollars".  This  view  was  shared,  and  in  fact  encouraged, 
in  the  Training  Branch. 

...  You  see  there's  always  a  reaction  to  that 
sort  of  action  (open-ended  programs)  on  the  part 
of  a  government.  If  the  program  gets  going  well 


It  will  be  remembered,  for  example,  that  vocational 
funds  allotted  for  the  ten  year  period  1919-1920  were 
eventually  distributed  over  a  thirty  year  span  (Chapter  IV). 

3  8 

The  term  "25  cent  dollars"  was  commonly  used  in 
Ottawa  and  in  the  provinces  in  reference  to  the  funds 
available  under  the  75-25  cost -sharing  provisions  of  the 
Act. 
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someone  is  bound  to  say  that  we've  got  to  have 
some  sort  of  limit  on  the  thing  and  then  the 
government  lowers  the  boom. 

...  I  recall  many  times  provinces  wondering 
whether  they  should  go  ahead  with  a  certain 
program  or  project.  My  advice  always  was,  "Get 
it  in  place  now .  Get  it  going.  You  never  know 
when  the  boom  might  be  lowered  (19) . 

A  further  question  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
inquiry  was,  "Why  had  an  equalization  factor  based,  for 
example,  on  ability  to  pay,  not  been  introduced  into  the 
grant  structure?"  Reactions  from  federal  officials  close 
to  the  Act  varied  from  comments  that  transfer  payments  were 
more  appropriate  than  shared-cost  programs  for  "equalization" 
to  suggestions  that  it  was  politically  unwise  to  vary  rates 
from  province  to  province.  The  former  Minister  of  Labour, 
took  a  different  view  as  the  following  remarks  indicate. 

Question:  Some  provincial  foundation  programs 

for  education  have  a  formula  for  giving 
higher  grants  to  a  poor  area,  lower 
grants  to  rich  ones.  There  was  no 
equalization  in  the  TVTA  Act.  Was 
this  ever  given  any  consideration? 

Mr.  Starr: No  it  was  not  because,  as  I've  said, 
we  didn't  want  to  encroach  upon  their 
jurisdiction.  Our  part  in  it  was  to 
say,  "Here  we  are  prepared  to  pay  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  building 
or  an  addition  and  you  as  a  province  under 
the  agreement  must  pay  25  per  cent  with 
no  financial  obligation  to  the  municipalities, 
as  there  normally  was,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  schools."  Its  your 
jurisdiction.  You're  going  to  have  to 
determine  where  you  are  going  to  put  the 
buildings,  the  type  you  will  build,  and 
how  large  the  facilities  (MO)  . 
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Controversy 

This  final  section  of  Chapter  V  is  concerned  with 
an  examination  of  the  arguments,  principally  those  voiced 
in  parliament,  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  Act.  It 
may  be  recalled  from  Chapter  III  that  the  intention  was  to 
initiate  an  examination  of  the  controversy  through  exploration 
of  certain  "general  arguments".  These  arguments,  in  brief, 
dealt  with:  the  question  of  vocational  education  as  a 
"national"  good;  the  subject  of  equity;  grants  as  a  means  to 
support  provincial  responsibilities;  exchange  between 
governments  of  one  service  for  another;  the  issue  of  federal 
control  of  education;  and,  the  intrusion  of  "big  government". 

It  was  anticipated  that  a  review  of  parliamentary 
debates  and  other  documents  would  reveal  the  posture  of 
parliament  on  the  general  topic  of  federal  aid  to  education. 
Further,  it  was  expected  that  a  search  for  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  Benson  cited  as  common  to  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  federal  aid  to  education  might  prove  valuable  in  under¬ 
standing  the  Canadian  situation.  In  addition,  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  constitutional  issues  implicit  in  the 
TVTA  legislation  would  receive  some  considerable  attention. 
Finally,  it  was  believed  that  an  analysis  of  the  various 
arguments,  rationales,  and  general  controversy  would  reveal 
parliament’s  attitude  in  regard  to  Breton's  theory  of  the  use 
of  conditional  grants  in  the  Canadian  federal  system. 

While  arguments  were  raised  in  parliament  and  the 
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various  questions  noted  here  did  prove  useful  in  the 
examination  of  such  arguments,  on  the  whole,  the  assumption 
that  the  introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act  would  stir  a  thorough 
and  far-reaching  review  of  grants- in- aid,  shared-cost  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  federal  role  in  regard  to  education  proved 
to  be  unwarranted. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  depth  and 
range  of  the  parliamentary  debate  relevant  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  TVTA  Act  failed  to  deal  in  depth  with  the 
issues  noted  here.  These  reasons  include  the  following: 

v. 

(1)  The  Conservative  government  held  the  largest 
majority  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  parlia¬ 
ment.  Sheer  weight  of  numbers  (208  of  265 
seats)  militated  against  the  possibility  of 
the  Opposition  mounting  a  sustained  attack 
against  "ob j ectionabien  legislation,  much  less 
prepare  a  careful  dissection  of  what  likely 
appeared  at  the  time  as  an  inoffensive,  even 
welcome  measure.  Further,  of  Quebec's  75 
seats,  50  had  gone  to  the  Conservatives  and 

25  to  the  Opposition.  Thus  the  customary 
source  of  constitutional  questioning,  while 
not  extinguished,  had  been  muted. 

(2)  Unemployment  had  been  portrayed  by  the 
Opposition  as  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  nation.  Thus  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  Opposition  would  be  inclined  to  spend 
much  time  on  questioning  legislation  designed 
to  relieve  unemployment  lest  it  be  labelled 
as  obstructing  such  relief. 

(3)  One  of  the  points  raised  by  Liberals  early  in 
the  debate  was  that  the  legislation  was  in 
fact,  a  continuation,  with  some  admitted 
improvements,  of  statutes  previously  developed 
by  a  Liberal  government  (22,  Vol.  1,  1960-61, 
pp  .  2  34-35). 

With  the  Liberals  taking  this  position,  a  pene¬ 
trating  discussion  of  basic  issues  in  the 
House  was  rendered  unlikely. 
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Further,  recorded  in  the  parliamentry  debate 
of  the  previous  July  was  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  Liberals  to  support 
increased  government  assistance  to  technical 
and  vocational  training  (22,  Vol.  VII,  p.  7303). 

(4)  The  legislation  did  not  receive  news  media 
recognition  as  an  item  of  major  interest  to 
the  nation.  39  As  will  be  noted  later,  the 
estimated  expenditures  over  the  six  year 
period  of  the  Act,  as  suggested  in  parliament, 
were  hardly  of  a  size  to  excite  great  comment. 

(5)  The  unilateral  introduction  of  the  legislation 
limited  the  opportunity  for  national  debate  on 
the  Act.  The  legislation  was  a  fait  accompli 
before  the  junior  partners  to  the  argument, 
i.e.  the  provinces,  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views.  Starr's  comments  on 
introducing  legislation  are  instructive.  In 
response  to  a  question  concerning  implementation 
of  legislation,  specifically,  shared-cost 
legislation,  Starr  stated: 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  more  tortuous  road 
towards  that  sort  of  thing  now.  They  seem  to 
think  that  you  have  got  to  have  a  conference 
before  you  do  these  things.  I  think  its  wrong 
because  its  like  trying  to  fluoridate  water  in 
a  city.  When  you  put  it  up  for  discussion  the 
water  doesn't  get  fluoridated.  (in  the  Sunday 
liquor  or  sports  question,  the  more  you  talk 
about  it,  the  more  difficult  it  gets. 

When  asked  if  consultations  had  taken  place  with  the 

provinces  in  regard  to  the  TVTA  Act,  Starr  responded: 

...  we  in  fact  did  not  consult  as  they  do  now 
where  they  have  conferences  prior  to  the  event. 

We  felt  we  could  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
■  information  we  had  through  our  Branch.... 

plus  our  Advisory  Council  which  had  representatives 
from  the  provincial  governments  (40) . 


39A  major  interest  item,  to  judge  by  the  press 
reports  of  the  late  1960 --early  1961  period,  was  the  "Coyne 
affair"  in  which  the  strained  relationship  between  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of.  Canada,  and  the  Cons ervative  govern¬ 
ment  was  given  considerable  prominence  in  the  news  emanating 
from  Ottawa. 
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Further  to  the  matter  of  unilateral  introduction  of 
the  legislation,  provincial  representatives  (who  were  judged 
to  be  in  a  position  to  know)  from  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  were  queried 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  discussions  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act  or  whether  they  had  any 
advance  warnings  or  indications  about  impending  government 
legislation  in  vocational  education.  In  each  case  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative. 

Tnus,  without  a  preceding  Federal-Provincial  dialogue, 
the  Opposition  appeared  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  the  TVTA 
legislation  might  be  received  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Platitudes  about  the  "value  of  education"  and  admonitions  to 
"stay  in  school"  too  often  held  sway  instead  of  a  searching 

debate  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  vocational 
education . 

Parliamentary  debate  of  the  TVTA  bill .  For  "legis¬ 
lation  proposed"  to  become  "legislation  in  law",  a  bill 
involving  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  must  first  be 
introduced  as  a  resolution  by  the  Minister  concerned. ^ 

Once  the  resolution  has  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
it  is  presented  for  "first  reading".  There  is  no  debate  at 
this  point  and,  if  parliament  votes  the  "reading"  the  bill  is 

40 

Reference  28,  How  Pari  Lament  Works,  was  used  as  a 
basic  guide  to  parliamentary  procedure  in  Canada. 
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printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  for  review.  On  a 
subsequent  day  the  principle,  but  not  the  specific 
provisions,  of  the  bill  may  be  debated.  Once  "second 
reading”  has  been  granted  the  legislation  it  is  reviewed 
clause  by  clause  until  all  clauses  and  amendments,  if  any, 
have  been  carried  and  the  bill  receives  "third  reading”. 

The  bill,  as  an  entity,  is  then  put  to  the  House  and,  if 
passed,  proceeds  to  the  senate  for  what  is  normally 
perfunctory  consideration  prior  to  receiving  the  even  more 
perfunctory  "Royal  Assent”. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  outline  that  the  debate 
shifts  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  a  review  of 
specifics.  The  examination  of  the  debate  follows  a  like 
pattern  to  retain  the  original  flow  of  the  arguments. 

On  November  25,  1960,  Michael  Starr  introduced  the 
TVTA  bill,  as  a  resolution,  to  the  House  (22,  Vol.  1,  1960, 
p.  231).  He  gave  the  following  reasons  for  its  implementation. 

(1)  The  bill  was  designed  to  undergird  the 
governments  program  to  increase  employ¬ 
ment  and  foster  national  development. 

(2)  Canada’s  dependence  on  immigration  would 
be  reduced. 

(3)  A  national  requirement  existed  for  a  more 
highly  trained  labour  force. 

(4)  A  need  existed  to  upgrade  or  retrain  many 
of  the  present  members  of  the  labour  force. 

(5)  Present  technical  training  facilities  (post¬ 
secondary)  provided  for  only  8,000  individuals, 
well  below  the  required  number  (Ibid.). 
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The  resolution  was  debated  at  three  sittings  of 
parliament  before  receiving  first  reading  on  December  6,  1960. 
Contributions  to  this  phase  of  the  debate,  for  the  most  part 
fell  into  three  categories:  [1)  commentary  extolling  the 
forthcoming  legislation;  (2)  remarks  concerning  educational 
aspects  of  the  bill,  (3)  comments  and  questions  regarding 
the  principle  of  the  bill  vis-a-vis  the  constitution. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  speakers  in  the  three  days 

of  the  debate  praised  the  principle  of  federal  support  for 

41 

vocational  training.  This  support  was  usually  accompanied 
by  reference  to  a  belief  that  the  bill  would  help  relieve 
unemployment.  While  such  favorable  comment  understandably 
enough  issued  from  government  members,  one  representative 
or  more  from  each  party  in  the  house  expressed  firm  support 
of  the  resolution  under  discussion  (Ibid. ,  p.  231  ff) . 

A  number  of  remarks  concerning  specific  educational 
aspects  of  the  forthcoming  bill  were  made  by  House  of 
Commons  Members .  The  remarks  were  often  prefaced  with  an 
acknowledgement  that  "education  was  a  provincial  affair". 
Despite  this  self-imposed  injunction,  speakers  in  this  second 
category  often  followed  their  avowal  of  provincial  autonomy 
with  quite  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  the  federal  funds 
might  be  used.  For  example.  Miss  Aitken,  then  a  Minister  of 

41The  term  "education"  was  used  by  the  members  as 
frequently  as  the  more  circumspect  "training". 
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the  Crown,  suggested  that  more  guidance  counsellors  be 
provided  in  regular  schools  to  encourage  entry  into 
technical  trades.  Douglas  Fisher  (CCF)  expressed 
reservations  about  technical  training  in  high  schools  and 
suggested  that  technical  training  at  the  post  high  school 
level  was  more  desirable  (Ibid.  ,  p.  5  36).  A  government 
member  from  Saskatchewan  gave  specific  instructions  as  to 
where  he  felt  new  vocational  schools  should  be  built  in 
his  province  and  what  size  they  should  be  (Ibid. ,  p.  541). 

In  the  third  category  (constitutional  commentary) 
two  general  themes  were  dominant.  In  the  first  instance, 
opposition  members  (Liberals)  pressed  the  government  for 
assurances  that  the  provinces  had  been  consulted  prior  to 
the  development  of  the  legislation.  Secondly,  various 
members  offered  their  support  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
regardless  of  any  constitutional  objections.  Speakers 
taking  a  firm  stand  against  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Theme  One:  Federal-Provincial  Communication.  In 
response  to  questioning  by  Lionel  Chevrier  (Liberal),  Starr 
stated  that  there  "had  been  communication  by  my  department 
about  this  (the  TVTA  bill)  with  the  provinces"  (Ibid. ,  p.  233). 
Further,  he  again  stressed  that  the  provinces  had  represent¬ 
atives  on  the  Advisory  Council  (Ibid. ) .  When  pressed  further 
by  Chevrier  as  to  whether  any  communication  at  the  ministerial 
level  had  taken  place,  Starr  replied  in  the  negative  (Ibid.) . 
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Theme  Two:  constitutional  considerations.  The  Liberal 
attitude  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  bill  was 
portrayed  by  Caron  (a  Quebec  Liberal).  The  legislation  was, 
in  his  view,  only  a  belated  continuation  of  the  previous 
Liberal  program  (Ibid. ,  pp .  234-235).  Caron,  apparently 
speaking  for  the  Quebec  wing  of  his  party,  expressed 
acceptance  of  the  legislation  "as  we  had  approved  of  what 
the  Liberal  party  had  done  in  the  past"  (Ibid. ,  p.  235). 

He  gibed  the  Quebec  Conservatives  for  their  silence  on  the 
constitutional  question.  Reminding  the  members  that  education 
was  exclusively  a  provincial  matter  he  challenged  the 
Conservative  Quebec  members  to  state  clearly  whether  they 
objected  to  this  legislation  as  they  had  to  "Liberal  inter¬ 
vention  in  education"  (Ibid. ) .  His  remarks  failed  to  draw 
fire  from  the  government  members.  The  constitutional 
challenge  was  not  taken  up. 

Speaking  for  the  government,  an  Alberta  member  (Horner) 
attempted  to  discredit  any  suggestion  that  the  grants  might 
be  a  federal  invasion  of  the  field  of  education.  His 
argument  was  that  since  the  program  was  of  a  shared-cost 
nature,  the  grants  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  "request" 
of  the  provinces  (Ibid. ,  p.  463-469). 

Other  government  members  expressed  the  sentiment  that, 
while  provincial  autonomy  in  education  should  be  recognized, 
federal-provincial  collaboration  was  a  useful  and  necessary 

42 

Horner  himself  raised  the  invasion  "issue"  as  a 
hypothetical  question. 
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device  for  advancing  the  cause  of  technical  training 
(Ibid. ,  p.  466) . 

Constitutional  commentary'  from  CCF  representatives 
was  far  less  charitable  of  provincial  jurisdiction  in 
education.  Pitman  (CCF)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  initiative  would  "be  a  first  step  toward  a  whole  new 
concept  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in 

the  education  and  training  of  our  youth"  (Ibid.,  p.  472). 

4  4 

These  and  similar  remarks  went  unchallenged.  Constitutional 
champions  simply  failed  to  take  the  floor. 

One  further  point,  however,  was  brought  up  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  debate.  Fisher  (CCF)  warned  against 
expecting  any  immediate  benefits  as  regards  the  unemployment 
situation  from  what  was  essentially  a  long  term  investment 
(Ibid.  ,  p.  5  38).  Later  in  the  debate,  as  will  be  noted,  the 
Liberals,  having  committed  themselves  to  the  measure  by 
claiming  earlier  parentage,  seized  the  argument  of  "immediacy" 
in  an  attempt  to  score  the  Conservatives  for  failure  to  take 
action  of  a  more  direct  nature  against  unemployment. 

Having  received  first  reading  (December  6),  the  members 
now  had  access  to  printed  copies  of  the  legislation  and,  with 

4  3 

The  CCF  party  later  re-organized  as  the  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  (NDP) . 

^ ^Peters  of  the  CCF  stated  that  in  a  short  time  the 
concept  of  Canadian  education  rather  than  provincial  education 
was  going  to  be  popular  (Ibid . ,  p.  472). 
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a  motion  before  the  House  for  second  reading  (December  7), 
were  at  liberty  to  examine  the  principles  espoused  in  the 
bill  itself. 

Paul  Martin,  a  senior  Liberal,  led  the  attack  on  the 
measure.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  legislation  was  not 
denied.  However,  it  was  repeatedly  labelled  as  merely  warmed 
over  Liberal  legislation  which,  while  valuable,  did  not  meet 
the  immediate  need  for  relief  of  unemployment  (Ibid.,  pp . 
587-588).  Other  Liberals  called  upon  the  government  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  training  the  unemployed  and  to 
establish  a  federal  institution  to  train  vocational  teachers 
to  meet  the  anticipated  demand. ^  (Ibid. ,  pp .  597-598). 
Various  government  speakers  took  the  position  that  the 
legislation  was  unashamedly  "long  term"  but  that  immediate 
relief  would  be  provided  through  training  allowances  to 
those  now  out  of  work  and  jobs  would  be  created  through  the 
construction  of  new  training  institutions  (Ibid.,  pp .  587- 
590)  . 

Late  in  the  debate  on  "principle"  the  Opposition 
raised  an  issue  concerning  shared-cost  programs  per  se . 

The  appropriateness  of  using  shared- cost  programs  for  the 

^5These  suggestions  contained  both  futuristic  and 
historical  elements.  The  legislation  which  replaced  the 
TVTA  Act  provided  for  100  per  cent  federal  reimbursement _ 
for  certain  types  of  training  while  a  "national  institution 
for  technical  teachers"  had  been  suggested  during  the 
course  of  the  Act  of  1919  (Chapter  IV) . 
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relief  of  unemployment  was  questioned.  How  effective 
would  such  measures  be  when  the  use  of  the  program  was 
dependent  upon  the  financial  ability  of  the  various 
provinces  to  meet  their  share  of  the  approved  projects? 
(Ibid. ,  p.  603).  There  was  no  government  reaction  to 
this  question.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  bill  was  given 
"second  reading".  Thus  without  a  debate  of  any  depth  or 
degree  on  constitutional  issues  or  on  the  use  of  shared- 
cost  programs  in  Canada,  the  federal  proposal  received 
"approval  in  principle". 

The  various  clauses  of  the  bill  were  now  open  to 
specific  examination  by  parliament.  Pickersgill  of  the 
Liberals  dominated  the  inquiries  voiced  by  the  Opposition. 

He  called  upon  Starr  to  produce  specific  figures  as  to: 

(1)  the  present  capacity  and  use  of  existing  facilities; 
and  (2)  the  estimated  number  of  additional  places  which 
would  be  required  in  the  provinces  to  meet  Canada’s  training 
needs  (Ibid.  ,  pp .  675-676).  Starr's  answers  were  less  than 
specific.  On  the  basis  of  conferences  with  the  provinces, 
in  particular  Ontario,  it  was  felt,  according  to  Starr, 
that  present  capacities  should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent 
(Ibid.) . 

^This  issue,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  was  raised  by 
a  member  from  Newfoundland  (C.W.  Carter  -  Liberal)  who 
suggested  that  even  with  a  75  per  cent  rebate  his  province 
could  ill  afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.  As  will  be 
seen  later  in  the  dissertation,  what  Newfoundland  "could 
afford"  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  was  done  in  that 
province . 
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This  reply  was  unsatisfactory  in  Pickers  gill ' s 
view.  What  was  the  figure  which  was  to  be  increased  by 
50  per  cent?  (Ibid. ) .  Starr  replied  that  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (DBS)  figures  indicated  that  336,000 
individuals  had  taken  training  in  Canada's  vocational  and 
technical  schools  in  1958-1959.  Pickersgill  pointed  out 
that  some  courses  last  for  a  few  weeks,  others  for  months 
and  thus  the  answer  was  still  nebulous  (Ibid.).  Starr 
declined  to  give  any  further  breakdown  and  instead  returned 
to  the  argument  that  his  Department  was  basing  its  estimates 
on  the  needs  expressed  by  the  provinces: 

...  all  we  can  do  is  take  the  word  of  the 
provinces  . . .  they  are  the  ones  who  say  that 
they  feel  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  present 
capacity  is  necessary  over  the  coming  years 
(Ibid.,  p.  6  77). 

Upon  this  reply  Pickersgill  accused  the  government  of 
having  no  specific  facts  about  the  capacity  of  present 
facilities  nor  of  the  numbers  ultimately  needed.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  he  suggested,  was  irresponsible  to  consider  spending 
public  money  without  this  information  (Ibid . ,  p.  678). 

Other  Members  of  the  Opposition  continued  to  harangue  the 
government  for  more  specific  data.  Starr  then  presented  the 
following  figures  as  "estimates  of  the  provinces  for  their 
requirements^7  up  until  March  31,  1967"  (Ibid.  ,  p.  681). 

/}7In  reply  to  a  question,  Starr  stated  that  these 
estimates  held  for  capital  expenditures  only  (Ibid.) . 
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P r evince  Estimated  Requirements 


NFLD 

$  4,300,000 

PEI 

200,000 

NS 

4,500,000 

NB 

5,000,000 

QUE 

30,000,000 

ONT 

15,000,000 

MAN 

6,000,000 

SASK 

3,000,000 

ALTA 

15,000,000 

BG 

7,000,000 

Canada 

$  90,000,000 

The  Opposition  was  still  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  figures.  How  much  training  was  being  done 
at  present?  How  much  was  needed  in  the  nation?  Starr’s 
final  reply  left  the  decided  impression  that  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  were  dependent  on  the  provinces  for  an 
assessment  of  the  national  need. 

Every  provincial  department  has  made  continued 
studies  of  this  question  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  all  these  things  are  based  on  their  experiences 
in  the  past  and  on  what  they  expect  in  the  future 
(Ibid.  ,  p  .  683)  .48 

Towards  the  end  of  the  debate  the  legislation  was 
criticized  again  for  failing  to  make  provision  for  provincial 
need  as  compared  with  ability  to  pay.  Martin  (Ontario- - CCE) 
held  that  a  basic  weakness  of  the  legislation  was  that: 

...it  is  geared,  not  to  meet  the  problem 
as  it  arises  in  the  provinces  but  rather  to 
have  the  Federal  government  match  whatever  the 
provinces  can  raise  through  whatever  facilities 
they  have  at  their  disposal  (Ibid. ,  p.  681). 


48As  will  be  noted  later,  this  rather  sanguine  belief 
that  the  provinces  had  made  a  reasonably  accurate  forecast 
of  their  needs  was  not  uniformly  shared  at  Ottawa. 
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Pickers  gill  raised  the  final  objection  as  far  as 
the  Liberal  Party  was  concerned.  He  did  not  contest  the 
value  of  the  training  of  Canada's  present  and  potential 
labour  force  but  felt  that  in  regard  to  those  currently 
unemployed  the  legislation  did  not  go  far  enough. 

...  we  feel  that  the  bill  should  provide 
that  the  unemployed  person  who  receives 
training  will  have  the  total  cost  of  their 
training  defrayed  out  of  the  federal  treasury. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  national  responsibility, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  assumed  by  the 
nation.  We  believe  that  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  this,  or  another  government,  comes  back 
to  this  house  and  asks  to  have  that  done,  as  I 
myself  observed  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  the 
case  of  the  training  and  the  education  provided 
for  veterans  at  the  end  of  the  war  (Ibid. ,  p.  712). 

Pickers gi 11 ' s  prophecy,  as  it  shall  be  seen,  was  extremely 

accurate . 

Shortly  after  this  forecast,  bill  C-49,  "The 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act,"  was  put 


to  the  vote  and,  without  a  single  recorded  "Nay"  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  December  12,  1960. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate  on  December  13th 
for  review  by  that  body.  The  debate  in  the  upper  house  was 
conducted  by  only  a  handful  of  speakers.  No  new  arguments 
were  raised  by  the  participants.  However  a  carefully  worded, 
well  documented  case  was  presented  by  Senator  W.H.  Wall  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Federal  Government's  contributions 
according  to  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  recipient 
province  (21,  December,  1960,  pp.  147-149). 

The  Senate  committee  which  scrutinized  the  bill  in 
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detail  offeied  no  amendments .  With,  the  comment  that  the 
legislation  was  by  no  means  ’’earth  shaking"  it  was  given 
thud  leading  on  December  14th  and  Royal  Assent  on  December 
20th  (Ibid. ,  p.  154,  p.  210). 

Summation  of  the  Arguments 

Parliamentiy  debace  on  the  TVTA  bill  generated  a 
greater  total  amount  of  praise  than  criticism.  Nevertheless 
a  number  of  arguments  were  raised.  It  may  be  recalled  from 
Ciio.p te i  III  that  the  controversy  surrounding  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  was  to  be  opened  for  exploration  through  the 
examination  of  certain  "general  arguments",  presented  in 
the  form  of  questions.  Ihese  questions  and  a  review  of  the 
findings  follow. 

(a)  Was  vocational  education  regarded  as  a 
"national  good"  whose  purchase  was  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  central  government? 

In  the  sense  that  an  immediate  relationship  was  seen 

to  exist  between  the  training  possessed  by  a  worker  and  his 

opportunity  for  employment,  vocational  education  was  for  the 

most  part  regarded  in  Parliament  as  a  "national  good". 

Unemployment,  as  has  been  noted  in  this  dissertation,  was 

held  to  be  a  federal  responsibility.  As  long  as  the  issue 

of  unemployment  remained  of  central  importance  to  parliament, 

and  a  means  to  its  relief  was  seen  in  vocational  education, 

the  national  status  of  this  type  of  training  remained 

sarcosanct.  Not  only  was  training  to  be  encouraged  in  the 

provinces,  but,  according  to  the  official  opposition,  the 
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training  of  the  unemployed  should  become  the  sole 

responsibility  of  the  federal  authority. 

Cb)  Was  the  ethic  of  equity  [social,  fiscal, 
or  both)  considered  in  parliamentry  debate? 

Only  limited  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  equity. 

The  argument  raised  by  the  Opposition  followed  Lees' view 

[Chapter  II),  that  matching  grants  tend  to  be  disequali zing 

in  that  well  endowed  jurisdictions  can  take  greater 

advantage  of  the  assistance  than  less  wealthy  areas.  The 

Conservative  response  to  this  charge  was  somewhat  indirect. 

The  government  argued  that  since  education  was  a  provincial 

affair  the  extent  of  participation  was  really  a  decision  to 

be  made  by  that  level  of  government.  The  accusation  that 

those  areas  with  the  most  unemployment  were  the  least  able 

to  make  use  of  the  TVTA  "Cure"  was  never  directly  responded 

to  by  the  government. 

(c)  Was  the  grant  scheme  offered  as  a  means 
whereby  the  provinces  could  be  given  sufficient 
resources  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in 
education? 

The  parliamentry  debate  reflected  a  less  generous 
view.  The  grant  scheme  was  offered  to  the  provinces  with 
the  expectation,  indeed  the  qualification,  that  the  funds 
would  be  used  by  the  latter  level  of  government  to  assist 
the  federal  authority  to  meet  its  responsibility  for  employ¬ 
ment.  At  no  time  in  the  debate  was  the  suggestion  made  that 
the  funds  were  being  advanced  to  the  provinces  so  that  they 
might  have  the  financial  resources  to  discharge  their 
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constitutional  obligations.  The  money  was  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  federal  dilemma,  unemployment.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  would  not  do  justice  to  the  debate  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  federal  parliament  was  concerned  with 
the  statistics  of  the  jobless  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
development  of  the  individuals  concerned.  Time  and  again, 
from  both  sides  of  the  house,  the  point  was  raised  that  the 
legislation  would  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  humans  involved 
as  well  as  to  the  economic  stature  of  the  nation. 

(d)  Was  the  program  intended  as  an  exchange 
for  services  rendered  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  provinces? 

There  was  never  any  indication  that  a  "barter" 
concept  was  implicit  in  the  legislation.  Nevertheless  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  provinces  would  be  rendering  a 
service  to  the  Federal  Government  (reducing  unemployment) 
through  participation  in  the  program. 

(e)  Were  fears  voiced  that  the  legislation 
would  lead  to  federal  control  of  education? 

It  was  anticipated  that  this  point  would  be  a  matter 

of  some  concern  to  the  parliamentarians.  In  fact,  the  issue 

was  virtually  dormant.  More  arguments  were  presented  to 

the  effect  that  Ottawa  should  be  further  involved  in 

education  than  complaints  made  that  the  government  was  going 

too  far.  The  provinces  had  an  option  as  to  whether  they 

would  participate  or  not,  thus  there  was  no  "control";  or  so 

went  the  argument. 
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(f)  Were  objections  raised  to  the  effect  that 
the  scheme  would  be  inefficient  or  that  the 
programs  represented  intrusion  by  nbig  govern¬ 
ment"? 

The  government  was  criticized  by  the  Opposition  for 
failing  to  present  to  parliament  figures  which  would  indicate 
the  capacity  of  the  present  institutions  plus  an  estimate  of 
their  prospective  needs.  The  government's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  legislation  was  designed  to  bring  about  a 
"50  per  cent  increase"  was  challenged  as  imprecise  (50  per 
cent  of  what?) .  Thus  there  was  some  suggestion  that  the 
government  was  being  irresponsible  in  using  public  funds  to 
proceed  toward  an  ill-defined  goal. 

The  government  was  also  condemned  for  not  going  far 
enough  in  its  plans  for  training  the  unemployed  and  in  this 
regard  its  "efficiency"  might  be  questioned.  Further,  the 
legislation  was "too  long  range"  and,  in  the  Opposition’s 
view,  would  not  meet  the  immediate  national  problem  of 
unemployment.  Other  than  criticisms  of  this  nature,  the 
questions  of  "efficiency"  or  "big  government"  were  not  raised. 

Constitutional  arguments.  A  further  objective  of  the 
analysis  of  the  debate  that  the  federal  level  during  the 
initiation  of  the  legislation  was  to  review  the  constitutional 
arguments  which,  it  was  felt,  would  be  generated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  TVTA  legislation.  As  has  been  noted, 
references  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  legislation  vis-a- 
vis  the  constitution  were  virtually  non-existent.  While  it 
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was  not  an  objective  of  this  thesis  to  examine  the  reaction 

of  the  various  provincial  legislatures  (the  investigation 

49 

centered  on  the  federal  level),  a  sample  of  newspapers  was 
reviewed  for  their  commentary. 

Editorials  in  the  eastern  papers  surveyed  welcomed 
the  legislation  as  meeting  a  genuine  need  in  Canada's 
development.  On  December  23rd,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
classed  the  new  bill  as  one  of  the  two  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  of  the  fall  session.  (The  other  was  the 
formation  of  a  Productivity  Council).  (42,  December  23,  p.  6). 
On  the  same  date  the  Montreal  Star  chided  the  Quebec  govern¬ 
ment  for  letting  Ottawa  continue  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  unemployment  through  this  and  other  legislation  (32,  p.  8). 
In  the  two  western  papers  reviewed  (Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
Vancouver  Province)  the  legislation  was  reported  as  being 
passed  hut  no  editorial  comment  was  made. 

A  final  object.i\re  of  the  analysis  of  the  federal 
debate,  arguments,  and  rationale  accompanying  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  was  to  see  if  Breton’s  theory  regarding  the 
necessity  of  conditional  grants  in  Federations  for  the 
purchase  of  an  optimal  quantity  of  goods  with  spill-over 
effects  was  reflected  in  or  appeared  as  a  factor  related  to 
the  initiation  of  the  legislation. 

4Q  . 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Montreal'  Star,  Winnipeg 

Free  Pre s s  ,  Vtah"couveT'h:) r o' virice  . 
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During  tne  paz  liamentry  debate  a  degree  of  criticism 
was  le ve le d  at  tKe  provincial  systems  of  education,  with, 
lespect  to  their  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  a  minority 
of  students  for  university  trained  professions  and  their 
appaient  neglect  of  those  not  so  inclined.  Comments  by 
Senator  I/all  in  the  Upper  Chamber  were  particularly  sharp. 

(21,  1960,  pp .  144-  147).  Thus  the  implication  was  made  that 
national  needs  in  regard  to  technical  and  vocational  training 
were  not  being  met  by  the  provinces.  However,  the  recognition 
tendered  such  training  was  clearly  in  association  with  the 
immediate  pioblem  of  unemployment.  Training  was  seen  as 
one  of  a  number  of  means  to  meet  this  responsibility.  To 
this  end  the  Federal  Government  appeared  bent  on  using  its 
lesouices  to  rectify  an  unwelcome  situation,  Parliamentry 
debate  was  thus  concentrated  upon  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  Bill  C- 49  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  any  debate  upon  the 
use  of  conditional  grants  per  se  as  instruments  to  be  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  ensure  that  a  good,  such  as 
technical  and  vocational  training,  which  has  a  potential 
spill-over  effect,  is  purchased  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  national  needs.  Later,  as  will  be  seen,  the  subject  of 
conditional  grants  was  to  take  on  an  importance  not  evident 
in  the  debates  of  December,  1960. 

50 

Educational  levels  and  productivity  were  later  to 
receive  considerable  attention  from  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  following  its  formation  some  two  years  after  the 
initiation  of  the  TVTA  Act.  (See  particularly  Reference  17). 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  V 


Chapter  V's  topic,  the  genesis  and  initiation  of 
the  TVTA  Act,  was  divided  into  two  major  areas  for  exami¬ 
nation:  (1)  circumstances  surrounding  the  genesis  of  the 
Act;  and  (2)  the  controversy  attending  its  initiation. 

Me ran to ’ s  "Model  of  Legislative  Change"  was  used  to  explore 
the  first  area.  Environmental  changes,  as  viewed  in  the 
model  (see  Chapter  II),  include  "circumstantial  conditions" 
and  "Major  Demand  Articulators".  Under  the  former  heading, 
rising  unemployment  occasioned  or  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
factors  including  the  post-war  "baby  boom",  less  immigration, 
a  shift  in  occupational  patterns  and  other  factors  noted  in 
the  Chapter,  were  seen  as  the  principal  conditions  related 
to  the  genesis  of  the  legislation.  "Major  Demand  Arti¬ 
culators"  such  as  parliament,  the  Gordon  Commission,  and 
interest  groups  within  the  Department  of  Labour  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Changes  within  the  legislative  system  included  the 
election  to  power  of  the  Conservative  government  in  1957, 
followed  by  a  massive  mandate  in  1958.  Directly  associated 
with  these  political  changes  was  the  occupancy  of  positions 
of  power  by  Diefenbaker  and  Starr  who  were  thus  able  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  translation  of  a  concern  for  adequate 
technical  and  vocational  facilities  into  concrete  endeavours. 

The  second  major  section  of  Chapter  V  was  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  controversy  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
accompany  the  formal  initiation  of  the  legislation.  Ihe 
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examination  focused  on  the  parliamentry  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  set  of  "general  questions"  were  used 
as  the  framework  for  analysis. 

While  constitutional  arguments  and  questions  regarding 
the  use  of  shared- cost  programs  were  raised,  they  were  not 
central  topics  of  the  debate.  Instead  the  Opposition, 
particularly  the  Liberals,  placed  emphasis  upon  a  need  for 
more  immediate  measures  in  the  relief  of  unemployment  and 
cast  doubts  upon  both  the  amount  of  preliminary  analysis 
which  preceded  the  legislation  and  the  clarity  of  the 
objectives  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  which 
follows  (Chapter  VI)  that  certain  of  these  doubts  were  well 
founded . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  TVTA  ACT  IN  EXECUTION 

The  analysis  of  the  TVTA  Act  continues  in  Chapter 
VI  with  a  review  of  its  execution  through  1961-67.  The 
related  problem  (number  3)  under  examination  in  this 
Chapter  is  the  following: 

What  expenditures  on  technical  and  vocational 
education  were  made  under  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Act? 

The  intention  was  to  examine  these  expenditures  in 
an  attempt  to  learn  how  the  Act  was  executed  as  a  federal 
grant  scheme  in  a  particular  field  of  education. 

The  above  problem  was  attacked  through  five  explora¬ 
tory  areas  outlined  in  Chapter  III.  These  areas  dealt 
with  an  examination  of: 

(1)  program  provisions  and  classification  of  the 
grant  schemes  used; 

(2)  amendments  to  the  Act; 

(3)  federal  contributions  to  the  provinces  under 
the  TVTA  Act; 

(4)  the  contention  that  matching  grants  favour 
the  wealthier  recipients;  and 

(5)  the  proposition  that  federal  grant  programs 
tend  to  become  relatively  permanent  commitments . 

These  exploratory  areas  opened  up  very  broad  expanses 
for  study.  The  final  area  (number  five),  for  example,  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  demise  of  the  TVTA  Act.  This  proved 
to  be  such  an  important  aspect  of  the  total  history  of  the 
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Act  that  it  became  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter 
(Chapter  VII) .  Again,  in  the  interests  of  coherence,  it 
was  decided  that  the  data  obtained  through  the  research  of 
the  related  problem  would  be  presented  in  a  generally 
chronological  order  and  thus  not  necessarily  follow  the 
order  of  the  "exploratory  areas".  Section  headings  for 
Chapter  VI  are  thus  as  follows: 

I.  The  TVTA  Act  Underway; 

II.  TVTA  Expenditures:  1  April  1961  -  31  March  1963; 

III.  Major  Amendments  to  the  TVTA  Act; 

IV.  TVTA  Expenditures:  1  April  1961  -  31  March  1967; 

V.  Chapter  Summary. 

I .  THE  TVTA  UNDERWAY 

Three  areas  of  interest  related  to  getting  the  TVTA 
underway  are  examined  in  this  section.  During  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  the  Minister  of  Labour  submitted  what  he 
described  as  provincial  estimates  of  their  own  needs  in 
regard  to  capital  expenditure  requirements  for  technical 
and  vocational  education.  Ihe  estimates  come  to  a  total  of 
$90,000,000  (23,  Vol .  1,  1960-61,  p.  681).  The  first  topic 
in  this  section  is  concerned  with  how  this  figuie  was 
obtained.  The  second  topic  involves  a  close  look  at  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation  while  the  thiid  subject  of 
this  section  has  to  do  with  a  classif icat ion  of  the  giant 
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Provincial  Estimates  of  Vocational  Education  Expenditures 

The  figure  of  $90,000,000  as  an  estimate  for 
provincial  capital  needs  for  the  life  of  the  Act  was  voiced 
in  December,  1960  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Ibid . )  .  In 
May  of  1961,  in  preparation  for  Commonwealth  Technical 
Training  Week  (May  29th  to  June  4th)  an  official  of  the 
Vocational  Training  Branch  gave  a  further  estimate  of 
anticipated  provincial  needs  for  expenditures  in  vocational 
education . 

His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Early  last  fall  (1960)  the  Department  of  Labour 
was  asked  to  gather  information  on  a  national  basis 
concerning  the  requirements  for  training  in  all 
areas.  Its  officials  were  asked  what  facilities 
were  available  then,  what  new  accommodation  was 
required,  what  equipment  and  personnel  were  required 
to  put  the  expanded  program  into  operation  and  to 
maintain  it  in  operation.  Accordingly  the  provinces 
were  asked  to  estimate  their  possible  expenditures 
for  the  next  ten  years.  After  considerable  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  ten  provinces  and  a  concentrated 
look  into  the  crystal  ball  we  came  up  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $190  million  which  I  will  admit 
startled  us  but  apparently  did  not  startle  the 
Cab ine  t  ( 5 ,  p .  11) . 

There  were  thus  two  estimates  available  in  Ottawa 
at  the  start  of  the  TVTA  Program.1  Provincial  needs  by  way 
of  capital  expenditures  were  estimated  at  $90,000,000  while 
capital  and  operating  costs  for  a  ten  year  period  were  fore¬ 
cast  as  $190,000,000.  A  question  pertinent  to  this 
dissertation  was,  "How  had  the  Federal  Government  obtained 
these  estimates?" 


1 fh e  TVTA  Act  came  into  effect  on  April  1,  1961. 
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Officials  from  four  provinces  (Alberta,  Quebec, 

Ontario,  Nova  Scotia)  were  queried  as  to  their  awareness 

of  any  federal  survey  of  provincial  needs  in  technical  and 

vocational  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  TVTA  Act.  In 

one  province  (Alberta)  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Deputy 

Minister  and  the  Director  of  Vocational  education  were  all 

asked  if  they  were  aware  of  any  such  survey.  The  replies 

2 

of  these  officials  and  those  of  all  other  provincial 
people  to  whom  the  question  was  put  was  in  the  negative. 

It  remained  for  the  former  Director  of  the  Training  Branch 
at  Ottawa  (Ford)  to  clear  up  the  matter.  The  "survey"  had 
been  largely  informal.  Approximately  six  months  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Act,  Ford  has  written  each 
provincial  Director  of  Vocational  Education  (or  his 
equivalent)  requesting  these  men  to  estimate  their  fore¬ 
seeable  training  needs  (19).  But,  as  Ford  put  it  "...  when 
we  looked  at  the  provincial  figures  it  was  obvious  they 
were  out  of  line  and  had  not  answered  the  question."  (Ibid.). 
In  Ford’s  view  the  figures  he  had  received  were  cautious 
estimates  of  "what  was  likely  to  be  spent  rather  than  what 
the  provincial  director,  as  a  civil  servant,  felt  should 
be  spent."  (Ibid.). 


The  reply  of 
was  instructive,  ".. 
think  there  was  ever 
way . "  (8)  . 


Alberta's  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
nothing  so  logical  as  that.  I  don't 
a  study  of  needs  except  in  a  gross 
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Question:  Is  this  why  the  figure  was  so  low? 

Dr.  Ford:  Ihat's  right.  So  when  I  gave  it  to 

gov e r nine n t  I  doubled  it  [underlinin g 
mine]  and  as  it  turned  out  I  was  also 
low  as  you  know  [19) . 

The  $90,000,000  figure  Starr  presented  to  Parliament 
was  thus  the  summation  of  the  estimates  which  Ford  had 
received  from  the  provincial  Directors.  The  $190,000,000 
estimate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labour  in  May  of  1961 
was  the  Training  Branch  Director’s  own  perception  of  the 
national  needs  in  technical  and  vocational  education.3  The 
Minister  of  Labour,  apparently,  was  not  taken  aback  at  the 
difference  between  provincial  and  federal  expectations  as 
the  following  comment  from  Ford  would  appear  to  indicate: 

I  recall  giving  Michael  Starr  the  estimate  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  and  his  reply  was,  "I 
don't  give  a  damn  if  it's  four  or  five  hundred 
million,  if  we  need  it,  lets  have  it!"  (Ibid. ) . 

Later  in  this  chapter  a  comparison  will  be  made 
between  the  estimates  presented  here  and  the  expenditures 
actually  made  under  the  TVTA  bill. 

Directive  Aspects  of  the  Legislation 

It  was  pointed  out  by  an  official  of  some  seniority 
in  the  Department  of  Labour  that  prior  to  the  development 
of  the  TVTA  Act  the  Department  was  concerned  that  some 
provinces  would  not  embark  upon  a  capital  program  if  it  was 
evident  that  "they  would  be  stuck  with  operating  those 

3The  $190,000,000  figure  was  double  the  provincial 
estimate  plus  $10,000,000  "leeway". 
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institutions  on  their  own”  [25).  Support  for  the  operating 
costs  of  the  institutions  was  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  legislation  [Ibid.) .  However,  an  examination  of  the 
legislation  revealed  a  discrepancy  in  the  support  for 
operating  costs  available  to  one  type  of  institute  as 
opposed  to  another. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  Act  all  approved 
capital  expenditures  were  supported  on  a  75  -  25,  no  quota 
basis.  The  operating  costs  of  pos t - s econdary  technical 
institutes  and  of  trade  schools  and  "special  institutions”, 
which  provided  trade  or  pre-employment  training  for  persons 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  no  longer  in  the 
regular  school  system,  were  supported  on  a  50-50  basis. 

The  support  was  to  extend  through  the  life  of  the  TVTA  Act 
and  was  not  limited  by  a  quota.  The  vocational  sections  of 
composite  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  while  entitled  to  the 
same  capital  assistance  benefits  as  other  institutions  were 
limited  in  the  total  amount  of  operating  support  they  might 
receive.4  Under  Program  1  [Vocational  High  School  Training) 
a  total  of  $15,000,000  was  provided  to  the  provinces  over 
the  six  year  life  of  the  Act.  They  money  was  allotted  on  a 
50-50  shared-cost  basis  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  provincial 
quota  [calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  15-19  yeai  old 
population) .  Operating  expenses  thereafter  were  borne 


4It  may  be  recalled  that  the  details  of  the  various 
programs  were  outlined  in  Chapter  V. 
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entirely  by  the  province  concerned.  Thus,  if  a  province 
decided  to  provide  students  of  secondary  school  age  with 
vocational  training  in  composite  schools  as  opposed  to  trade 
or  "special”  schools,  the  federal  support  for  the  former 
type  (composite  schools)  could  be  substantially  less  than 
the  latter. 

The  province  of  Alberta  is  a  case  in  point.  Through¬ 
out  the  duration  of  the  TVTA  Act  Alberta  received  its  full 
allotted  quota  of  operating  costs  f or , vocati onal  high  school 
training  (Program  1) .  This  training  was  conducted  in 
composite  high  schools.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  the 
available  federal  support  for  operating  costs  of  vocational 
training  in  composite  schools  was  being  claimed,  Alberta 
opted  to  increase  the  number  of  these  schools  during  the 

course  of  the  Act.  As  a  consequence  the  proportion  of 

\ 

federal  support  versus  actual  expenditures  on  operating 
costs  diminished  rapidly.  The  data  in  Table  III  illustrate 
the  point. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  III  that  the  imposition 
of  a  quota  on  federal  support  of  operating  costs  for 
vocational  training  in  composite  schools  in  Alberta  meant 
that  by  1964  Ottawa's  contribution  had  fallen  to  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  actual  costs.  For  the  three  yeais  noted  in 
Table  III,  Alberta  received  a  total  of  $641,200.  Had  the 
Alberta  schools  qualified  as  trade  or  special  education 
institutions  --  which  received  50  per  cent  opeiating  cost 
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TABLE  III 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  COSTS  IN 
ALBERTA  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  1961-62  TO  1963-64 


Year 

Actual  Vocational 
Training  Operating 
Costs  (High  Schools) 

Federal 

Contri¬ 

bution 

Per  Cent  of 
Reimbursement 

1961-62 

$ 

707,600 

$214,200 

31.5 

1962-63 

837,804 

213,500 

27.4 

1963-64 

2, 

223,357 

213,500 

9.6 

Source:  Reference  (3)  for  years  concerned. 


support  without  a  limiting  quota  --  the  province  could  have 
claimed  $1,824,380  (50  per  cent  of  its  actual  expenditure  of 
$3,768,761).  The  financial  bias  in  favour  of  trade  schools 
and  special  institutions  is  obvious. 

When  queried  as  to  the  directive  nature  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  Starr  expressed  no  concern  as  to  the  type  of 
institutions  the  provinces  decided  to  develop  with  federal 
support  (32) .  However,  various  federal  officials  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  legislation  were  not  as  comp  lace  - 
ment  about  Mnon-directed!'  provincial  use  of  funds  as  was 
the  then  Minister  of  Labour.  Understandably,  federal 
civil  servants  were  reluctant  to  be  quoted  as  supporting 
the  contention  that  the  TVTA  Act  had  been  deliberately 
structured  to  induce  the  provinces  to  provide  vocational 
training  in  one  type  of  institution  as  opposed  to  another. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  sufficient  '  off-the-record  co»njnent 
for  the  writer  to  believe  that  the  contention  v. as  uell 
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warranted . 

Ford’s  comments  of  the  relative  merits  of  trade 
versus  composite  schools  are  of  interest  in  this  regard. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  more 
sympathetic  to  the  development  of  adult  training 
programs  that  I  was  to  secondary  school  programs 
because  secondary  school  programs  do  not  today, 
nor  will  not  in  the  future,  --  except  for  a  few 
subjects  like  commercial  work  --  prepare  a  student 
adequately  to  take  a  place  in  working  life  (19) . 

Commentary  from  the  provinces  supported  the  view  that 
the  Act  had  been  constructed  to  foster  a  particular  type  of 
institution  at  the  secondary  school  level.  An  official 
from  one  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  stated  that  his  province 
had  changed  the  structure  of  its  vocational  education  offer¬ 
ings  in  order  to  obtain  the  federal  grants  for  operating 
costs  (Category  B) .  Officials  from  two  comparatively 
wealthy  provinces  stated  in  the  course  of  respective  inter¬ 
views  that  they  were  convinced  from  their  experience  with 
the  national  situation  that  in  certain  less  wealthy 
provinces  the  decision  to  construct  trade  as  opposed  to 
composite  type  schools  was  significantly  influenced  by  the 
availability  of  quota  free  50-50  operating  cost  support  for 
the  former  institutions  (Category  B) .  In  Alberta  composite 
schools  had  been  a  feature  of  the  educational  scene  for 
many  years.  The  decision  to  invest  further  in  this  type  of 
school  under  the  75-25  capital  cost  support  was  made, 
according  to  an  Alberta  official,  despite  the  limited 
federal  support  of  operating  costs  and  in  the  face  of 
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objections  from  Ottawa  as  to  the  value  of  comprehensive 
high  schools  (8) . 

In  Ontario  much  the  same  circumstances  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  decision  to  build  composite  schools  instead 
of  separate  institutions  for  vocational  training  of  students 
of  secondary  school  age.  The  following  remarks  of  an 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  official^  are  indicative 
of  the  thinking: 

...  Now  it  cost  Ontario  a  lot  of  money  to  go 
for  the  composite  school  rather  than  to  build 
under  Program  3  where  you  got  a  separate  type  of 
trade  school....  But  in  Ontario  we  were  turning 
our  backs  on  the  separate  vocational  school  concept. 

We  felt  that  the  situation  required  a  broadening 
of  the  whole  definition  of  secondary  education  (32) . 

It  would  appear  then  that  financial  assistance  under 
the  TVTA  Act  was  structured  in  favour  of  vocational 
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titutions  outside  the  regular  school  pattern.  Further, 
degree  of  persuasion  was  related  to  the  financial 
ources  of  the  recipient  province.  Wealthy  provinces 
e  able  to  ignore  the  inducement.  To  those  provinces 
s  well  endowed  the  question  of  financial  support  was  a 
tor  of  significance  in  decisions  concerning  the  type  of 
titutions  to  be  built  under  the  TVTA  legislation. 


Classification  of  the  Grant  Scheme 

This  third  and  final  topic  of  Section  I  has  to  do 
with  the  classification  of  the  grants  offered  under  the 


SMr.  N.  Sisco,  Director,  Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
Branch,  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  Reference  (32). 
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various  programs  of  the  TVTA  Act.  It  was  anticipated 
that  more  than  one  type  of  grant  scheme  might  be  available 
to  support  the  array  of  programs  provided  in  the  legis¬ 
lation.  However,  with  the  exception  of  two  programs,  all 
of  the  grants  available  to  the  provinces  were  of  the  same 
type.  The  exceptions  will  be  noted  first. 

Under  Program  8  (Training  for  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies)  the  Federal  Government  simply  reimbursed  the 
provinces  in  full  for  training  given  federal  employees. 
Certain  occupational  training  provided  by  the  provinces  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  was  included  here.  Payments 
made  under  these  circumstances  were  reimbursements  for 
services  rendered  and  were  thus  of  a  contractual  nature 
rather  than  a  grant . 

Under  Program  9  (Student  Aid)  the  Federal  Government 
continued  its  practice  of  making  outright  grants  to  univer¬ 
sity  students  and  nurses  in  training.  These  grants  were 
unconditional  in  the  sense  that  once  an  individual  had 
qualified  as  a  grant  recipient,  there  was  no  direction  as 
to  how  the  funds  were  to  be  spent.  The  total  amount  of 
funds  available  under  Program  9  was  subject  to  a  quota. 

All  other  funds  available  under  the  various  programs 
were  assigned  to  the  provinces  as  conditional  grants.  These 
grants  were  conditional  in  that  a  measure  of  direction  was 
implicit  in  the  spending  of  the  money.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  in  Benson's  taxonomy  conditional  grants  were  categorized 
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pecific;  (2)  equalizing  or  non- 
fixed  or  variable  grants  (Chapter  II). 
f  the  conditional  grants  under 
ts  were  specific  in  that  they  could 
quite  well  defined  expenditures  as 
ements  made  between  Ottawa  and  the 
the  projects  which  the  provinces  asked 
nt  to  support  were  subject  to  review  by 
Funds  could  be  withheld  pending 
e  with  Ottawa’s  specifications.  While 
of  rather  liberal  interpretations  from 
of  various  provisions  of  the  legis- 
also  cases  in  which  Ottawa  required, 
specific  provincial  reactions.  A  debate 
,  between  the  Training  Branch  and 
ario  Department  of  Education  over  the 
shops  in  the  vocational  wings  of  the 
be  built  under  the  Act.  Ottawa's  view, 
areas,  prevailed  (19,  26,  32,  35). 
the  second  category  of  conditional 
r  non-equalizing) ,  no  provision  was 
"  the  grants  in  the  sense  that  the 


6  An  Atlantic  province  official  noted  in  an  interview 
that,  somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  personnel  in  his  Department, 
a  neighboring  province  apparently  had  obtained  IVTA  funds 
through  the  device  of  labelling  courses  as  "vocational" 
when  in  fact  these  courses  were  far  from  the  specialized 
instructional  areas  in  his  own  province  had  developed  in 
compliance  with  the  Act  (Category  B) . 
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resources  of  the  recipient  were  considered  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  grant  . 

Finally,  the  terms  "variable"  and  "fixed"  are  used 
by  Benson  to  distinguish  between  conditional  grants  which 
are  "matching"  and  "non-matching".  Except  for  the  out¬ 
right  grants  already  noted,  the  federal  funds  for  the  TVTA 
programs  were  all  of  the  matching  variety.  A  significant 
feature  of  Program  1  (Vocational  High  School  Training)  was 
that  a  quota  was  established  for  each  province  which  the 
recipient  could  "earn"  by  matching  the  federal  contributions 
dollar  for  dollar  up  to  the  allotted  measure.  Thus  in  a 
total  sense  the  funds  available  under  Program  1  were  of  the 
"fixed"  variety.  Aside  from  Programs  1  and  9  (Student  Aid) 
no  other  quotas  were  initially  established  by  the  legis¬ 
lation.  This  meant  that  for  the  remaining  programs  the 
per  capita  receipt  of  federal  funds  from  province  to 
province  was  dependent  upon  the  level  of  provincial  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  grants  were  thus  "variable"  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

II.  TVTA  EXPENDITURES  1  APRIL  1961-31 

MARCH  1963 

Section  II  is  concerned  with  a  review  of  expenditures 
made  under  the  TVTA  Act  from  April  1,  1961  to  Mai ch  31,  iJo3. 
The  latter  date  was  important  in  that  the  75  -  25  cos t -  sharing 
arrangements  for  capital  projects  were  then  due  to  end.  Ihe 
original  legislation  called  for  subsequent  capital  piojects 
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to  be  shared  on  a  reduced  (50-50)  basis  to  the  end  of 
the  Act  (7 ,  p .  4) . 

The  TVTA  Act  was  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1961 
to  March  31,  1967.  Actual  cost-sharing  arrangements  could 
not  begin  between  any  given  province  and  the  federal 
authority  until  an  Agreement  had  been  signed  between  the 
two  levels  of  government.  These  Agreements  spelled  out 
the  details  of  the  TVTA  legislation  and  as  such  took  time 
to  prepare.^  However,  in  order  to  give  early  effect  to  the 
legislation  the  Federal  Government  stipulated  that  it  would 
pay  75  per  cent  of  capital  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
provinces  on  training  facilities  on  and  after  December  20, 

1960  (10,  1961,  p.  78).  Between  that  date  and  March  31, 

1961  the  Minister  of  Labour  approved  capital  projects 
totalling  $4,311,517  (Ibid. )  .  The  Act  appeared  off  to  a 
good  start.  Events  were  soon  to  prove  that  these  initial 
expenditures  were  but  a  pittance  of  what  was  to  follow. 

Provincial  Response  -  The  First  Two  Years 

Two  main  points  arose  from  an  overview  of  the  avail¬ 
able  data  concerning  TVTA  expenditures  for  the  1961-1963  two 

year  period.  These  were: 

(1)  provincial  response  was  considerable;  and 

(2)  the  extent  of  provincial  use  of  TVTA  Funds 
was  unanticipated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

7The  Agreements  were  not  ready  until  the  spring  of 
1961.  (10,  1961,  p.  78). 
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The  response.  That  the  response  was  large  appears 
obvious  from  the  following  comparison  between  expenditures 
made  by  the  Training  Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labour  before  and  after  the  Act.  Training  Branch  expendi¬ 
tures  (millions  of  dollars)  in  two  fiscal  years  prior  to 
the  TVTA  Act  were: ^ 

1960  1961  Total 

$8.12  million  8.44  16.56 

Expenditures  for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  TVTA  Act 

1962  1963  Total 

$35.72  $207.87  $243.59 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  TVTA  Act  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Training  Branch  increased  $227,030,000 
(1,370  per  cent)  over  the  two  year  total  preceding  the  Act. 
Even  this  figure  fails  to  give  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  had  increased  its 
support  to  technical  and  vocational  training.  In  addition 
to  the  $243,590,000  transferred  to  the  provinces  by  March 
31,  1963  under  the  TVTA  legislation,  federal  authorities 
had  also  approved  expenditures  on  capital  projects  which 
would  not  be  completed  by  that  date  but  would  still  be 
honored  on  the  75-25  cost-sharing  basis  in  effect  for  the 

o 

Calculations  made  from  Annual  Reports  of  Department 
of  Labour  for  years  concerned  (Reference  10) .  Federal 
contributions  to  the  Apprenticeship  program  are  included. 
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first  two  years  of  the  Act.  These  approved  expenditures 
totalled  $125,900,000  more  than  the  funds  already  paid.^ 

Thus  federal  funds  both  spent  and  committed  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  TVTA  Act  totalled  $369,490,000.  The 
increase  over  the  two  year  total  preceding  the  Act  was  no 
less  than  2.131  per  cent .  In  terms  of  both  gross  amount 
and  per  cent  of  increase,  the  expenditures  can  justifiably 
be  described  as  significant. 

Unanticipated  extent  of  reaction.  There  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  suggest  rather  strongly  that  Ottawa 
•authorities  failed  to  anticipate  and  were  in  fact  surprised 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  provinces  were  prepared  to  make 
claims  upon  the  funds  available  through  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation.  Supplementary  estimates  are  presented  to  parliament 
by  the  government  when  it  appears  that  funds  voted  in  the 
budget  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  commitments.  These 
estimates  are  thus  indicative  of  the  ability  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  department  to  accurately  forecast  its  expenditures. 
The  Department  of  Labour's  estimates  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Act  are  revealing  in  this  regard. 


^ Calculated  from  Reference  10,  1963. 
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Original  budget  estimate  for 
TVTA  expenditures  for  fiscal 

year  ending  March.  31,  1962  -  $  26,600,000 


Supplementary  estimate 

(September,  1961)  -  20,000,000 


Further  supplementary 

estimate  (March,  1962)  -  28,400,000 

Total  requested  of  parliament  -  $  75,000,000 

(23,  1962,  Vol .  II,  p.  1778) 


A  survey  made  by  the  Training  Branch  late  in  the  1962 
fiscal  year  indicated  that  federal  commitments  had  reached 
$75,000,000  (Ibid.)*  Thus  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
$26,600,000  was,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  error  by  a 
factor  of  nearly  three. 

The  estimates  for  the  following  year  (April,  1962  to 
March  31,  1963)  proved  no  better.  Proposed  federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  technical  and  vocational  training  were  given  to 
parliament  in  July,  1962,  as  $104,500,000  (23,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp .  3088-98).  Actual  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1963  was  $207,870,000.  (10,  1963,  pp .  19-36) 
A  further  $125,900,000  had  been  approved  for  payment  under 
the  75-25  cost-sharing  terms  established  for  capital 
projects  completed  before  March  31,  1963.  In  total  the 
Federal  Government  had  undertaken  financial  commitments 
which  over- ran  the  original  estimates  for  the  second  yeai  of 
the  Act  by  a  factor  in  excess  of  three. 


^This  figure  includes  federal  contributions  to 
Apprenticeship  training. 
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In  addition  to  these  errors  made  in  estimating 
TVTA  expenditures,  there  are  other  indications  that  the 
extent  of  the  program  was  not  anticipated  by  federal 
officials.  Various  provincial  authorities  commented  to 
the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  did  not,  in  their 
view,  appreciate  at  the  outset  what  they  had  undertaken 
(8,  26,  30,  32).  Further,  in  1960  a  total  of  108,000 
technical  and  vocational  training  spaces  were  reported 
as  available  in  Canada  (21, p.  397).  By  June  of  1963, 
the  projects  approved  under  the  TVTA  Act  would  add 
another  135,000  places  to  the  total  (9,  p.  83).  Thus  in 
the  first  one- third  of  the  six  year  life  of  the  TVTA 
legislation  provision  had  been  made  to  increase  the  number 
of  student  places  by  125  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
training  spaces  obviously  provided  the  capacity  for  much 
more  than  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
individuals  trained  which  Starr  had  set  as  the  goal  the 
Act  was  to  achieve  in  six  years. 

After  the  TVTA  Act  expenditures  have  been  examined 
in  further  detail,  the  question  of  why  provincial 
reaction  was  so  unexpectedly  great  will  be  considered. 

Comparison  of  Expenditures  -  1961-62  -  1962-65 


Table  IV  outlines  federal  grants  made  to  the 
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provinces  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  life  of  the  TVTA 
Act.  hot  included  in  this  table  are  the  funds  paid  to  the 
provinces  as  the  federal  share  of  the  Apprenticeship  Agree¬ 
ment.  ^  Because  not  all  provinces  were  signators  to  the 
latter  Agreement,  it  continued  apart  from  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  . 

As  may  be  noted  from  Table  IV,  over  four- fifths  of 
the  federal  funds  (82.42  per  cent)  went  towards  the  support 
of  capital  expenditures  made  by  the  provinces .  Support  for 
the  operational  costs  for  Training  of  the  Unemployed,  Trade 
Training,  and  Technician  Training  (Programs  5,  3,  2) 
accounted  in  total  for  only  14.8  per  cent  of  the  federal 
money  actually  allotted  to  the  provinces  in  the  period 
specified.  Thus  provincial  interest  was  clearly  upon  the 
capital  support  aspect  of  the  TVTA  Act. 

The  considerable  emphasis  placed  by  the  provinces 
upon  obtaining  the  federal  75-25  support  for  facilities 
apparently  led  to  the  first  two  amendments  to  the  legis¬ 
lation.  In  November  of  1962  the  Act  was  revised  to  permit 
the  provinces  to  claim  "25  cent  dollars"  for  equipment 
ordered  prior  to  March  31,  1963  and  installed  by  October  1st 
of  the  same  year  (31,  Vol .  32,  No.  5,  May  1963).  Apparently 
this  was  done  to  allow  for  better  planning  and  to  relieve 

1-LTo  tal  federal  contributions.  Apprenticeship  payments 
included,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1962  were  $35,721,120; 
in  1963,  $207,873,569;  for  a  grand  total  of  $243,594,689 
(Reference  10  for  years  concerned)  . 
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the  pressures  on  Canadian  equipment  suppliers  who  could 
not  meet  the  extremely  heavy  demands  [Ibid . ) .  A  further 
amendment  in  January  1963  provided  that  the  75  per  cent 
federal  aid  would  be  applied  to  capital  projects  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  March  31, 
1963.  Under  this  arrangement  Ottawa  was  committed  to  pay¬ 
ments  for  capital  projects  far  in  excess  of  the  $197,500,000 
indicated  in  Table  IV.  In  Table  V  a  review  of  the  federal 
commitment  towards  facilities  as  of  March  31,  1963,  is 
presented . 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  V  that  the  provinces  had 
undertaken  capital  projects  in  technical  and  vocational 
education  which,  by  1963,  totalled  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  This  amount  compares  rather  strikingly  with  the 
$90,000,000  figure  which  Starr  had  presented  to  parliament 
in  December  of  1960  as  the  then  provincial  estimate  of 
required  expenditures . 

Comparative  expenditures  by  populations.  In  Table 
VI  the  federal  contributions  to  the  provinces  and  the 
territories  under  the  Capital  Expenditure  Program,  as  shown 
in  Table  V,  have  been  calculated  on  a  per  capital  basis  for 
both  the  total  populations  of  the  provinces  and  for  their 
15-19  year  age  groups.  In  addition  each  province  has  been 
ranked  according  to  the  per  capita  contributions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  these  two  population  categories. 
Because  the  territories  lacked  provincial  status  they  were 
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TABLE  V 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAM:  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
APRIL  1,  1961  TO  MARCH  31,  1963 


Province 

Total 

Estimated 

Cos  t 

Estimated 

Federal 

Contribution 

Nfld. 

$  28,258,258 

$  21,055,075 

P.E.I. 

2,754,072 

2,065,555 

N.S. 

9,589,506 

7,191,629 

N.B. 

7,374,381 

4,792,504 

Que  . 

44,598,051 

23,743,419 

Ont . 

319,915,532 

200,089,747 

Man . 

7,037,562 

4,934,802 

Sask . 

16,957,584 

8,224,611 

Alta . 

49,924,849 

36,994,715 

B.C. 

19,771,312 

13,585,168 

Yukon 

909,062 

682,796 

N.W.T. 

480,000 

64,800 

Totals  507,570,169  323,424,821 

Source:  10,  1963,  p.  20. 

TABLE  VI 


PROVINCIAL  COMPARISONS  OF  FEDERAL  PER  CAPITA 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAM 


Province 

Federal 

Cont ributions 

Per 

Person 

Rank 

Per  15-19 
Year  Old 

Rank 

Nfld. 

$45.99 

1 

$480.39 

1 

P.E.I  . 

19.74 

4 

232.74 

4 

N.S. 

9.76 

5 

111.95 

6 

N.B. 

8.01 

8 

89 . 56 

8 

Que  . 

4.51 

10 

50.80 

10 

Ont . 

32.08 

2 

457.99 

2 

Man . 

5.35 

9 

69.69 

9 

Sask . 

8.89 

6 

112.87 

7 

Alta . 

27.77 

3 

373.67 

3 

8.34 

7 

120.59 

5 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

46.68 

2.82 

17.73 

k 

892.54 

38.14 

225.76 

•»'  -■  -  —  .i i ... i  ...... . .... ... 

*  Only  the 

provinces  were  ranked 

in  this  table. 
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not  ranked  with 
for  interest's  s 
From  Tabl 
Ontario,  and  Alb 
respectively  in 
in  each  province 
Manitoba,  and  Qu 
respectively  for 
TVTA  Capital  Pro 
dollars"  receive 
Quebec  (Rank  10) 
$429.59  more  per 
shortly  this  wid 
for  amending  the 


the  other  jurisdictions  but  were  included 
ake  . 

e  VI  is  may  be  noted  that  Newfoundland, 
erta  ranked  first,  second,  and  third 
regard  to  federal  contributions  per  person 
and  per  15-19  year  old.  New  Brunswick, 
ebec  ranked  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
both  per  capita  categories  as  recipients 
gram  funds.  The  difference  in  "25  cent 
d  by  Newfoundland  (Rank  1)  as  opposed  to 
was  $40.43  more  for  each  individual  and 
15-19  year  old.  As  will  be  indicated 
e  range  proved  to  be  a  compelling  argument 
Act . 


of 


Provincial  Resources  versus  Capital  Support 

One  of  the  areas  to  be  explored  in  this  chapter  was 
the  contention  that  matching  grants  favour  wealthy  juris¬ 
dictions  because  such  authorities  find  it  less  onerous  to 
meet  their  portion  of  shared-cost  programs  than  is  the  case 
with  jurisdictions  with  less  fiscal  ability.  The  problem 
then  was  to  compare  provincial  resources  versus  federal 
shared-cost  support. 

A  measure  of  fiscal  ability  which  may  be  compared 
among  the  provinces  is  that  of  earned  income  per  capita  as 
calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  An  index 
which  presents  earned  income  per  capita  as  a  ratio  is  a  useful 
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comparative  device.  Such,  an  index  may  be  computed  by 
taking  the  average  per  capita  income  for  Canada  as  100  and 
then  expressing  provincial  per  capita  earnings  as  a  function 
of  that  figure. ^ 

In  Table  VII  indices  for  earned  income  per  capita 
and  for  per  capita  receipt  of  Capital  Expenditures  Program 
Funds  are  compared.  The  "Per  Capita  Earned  Income  Index" 
(Table  VI)  is  used  as  a  measure  of  financial  ability  and  is 
based  on  1961  data.  The  "Per  Capita  Receipts  Index"  of 
Table  VII  was  computed  by  comparing  the  various  provincial 
per  capita  earnings  of  federal  funds  for  the  Capital 

Expenditure  Program  of  the  TVTA  Act  with  the  Canadian 

average.  The  latter  figure  ($17 . 73  per  capita)  was  assigned 
an  index  of  10  0. 

It  seems  apparent  from  Table  VII  that,  for  the  1961- 
63  period,  there  is  no  "fact  correlation"  between  the  wealth 
of  a  province  (as  indicated  by  its  earned  income  index)  and 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  earned  from  the  matching  grant 
provisions  of  the  TVTA  Act.  The  responses  of  Alberta  and 
Ontario  to  the  TVTA  Act  during  its  first  two  years  appear 

to  support  the  contention  that  the  "rich  get  richer".  Both 

these  provinces  place  above  the  Canadian  average  for  per 
capita  income  and  receipts  from  the  TVTA  legislation. 


^ ^ Thus  a  provincial  index  of  50  would  indicate  that 
per  capita  earned  income  was  one -half  the  national  average. 
In  this  dissertation  the  term  "wealthy"  refers  to  those 
provinces  with  an  index  in  excess  of  100. 
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TABLE  VII 

EARNED  INCOME  VERSUS  EARNED  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE  PROGRAM  1961/62  AND  1962/63 


- -  ■  - - - 

Province 

Per  Capita 
Earned  Income 
Indexl 

Rank 

Per  Capita 
Capital 

Rece ip ts 
Index^ 

Rank 

Ont . 

117 

1 

180 

2 

B.C. 

115 

2 

47 

6 

A1  ta . 

102 

3 

156 

3 

Man . 

99 

4 

30 

9 

Sask . 

92 

5 

50 

5 

Que  . 

87 

6 

25 

10 

N.S. 

68 

7 

45 

7 

N.B. 

65 

8 

38 

8 

P.E.I. 

63 

9 

111 

4 

Nfld. 

58 

10 

259 

1 

As  of  1961  Census  (Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Re  fe rence  14)  . 

Index  calculated  from  1961  Census  (Reference  14)  and  from 
Federal  contribut ions  noted  in  Table  VI. 


Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Quebec,  Nova  Scota,  and  New 
Brunswick  all  score  less  than  the  Canadian  average  for 
earned  income  and  matching  grant  receipts.  However,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  among  these  provinces.  Nova  Scotia  with 
less  per  capita  income  than  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  or 
Quebec,  spent  more  per  capita  on  technical  and  vocational 
education  facilities  from  1961-63  and  consequently  earned  a 
higher  proportion  of  TVTA  funds.  Similarly,  New  Brunswick 
with  less  per  capita  income  than  Quebec  and  Manitoba  earned 
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more  federal  funds  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  most  obvious  exceptions  to  a  suggested 
correlation  between  wealth  and  matching  grant  receipts  are 
the  provinces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
British  Columbia.  The  latter  of  these  three  (B.C.)  had  the 
second  highest  per  capita  income  in  1961  but  ranked  seventh 
in  earnings  of  matching  grants.  Prince  Edward  Island 
scored  above  the  national  average  in  terms  of  TVTA  Act 
receipts  but  stood  ninth  in  regard  to  per  capita  income. 

The  most  striking  exception  of  all  was  Newfoundland  which 
stood  tenth  in  income  and  first  in  earned  matching  grants. 
Figure  4  provides  further  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
relationship  between  income  as  a  measure  of  wealth  and 
earned  matching  grants  under  the  Capital  Expenditures 
Program  of  the  TVTA  Act. 

In  order  to  test  statistically  for  a  relationship 

between  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  earned  matching 

grants  a  "Rank  Difference  Coefficient  Correlation"  between 

13 

these  two  categories  was  calculated.  A  coefficient  of 
-0.08  was  obtained.  Inasmuch  as  a  coefficient  of  0.632  was 
required  for  a  positive  correlation  at  the  0.5  level  of 
confidence,  no  correlation  could  be  said  to  exist.  Ihe 

■^Garrett  states  that  when  N  is  small  (under  25  as  is 
the  case  here)  a  rank-difference  correlation  will  provide  as 
adequate  a  test  of  correlation  as  that  obtained^ by^more 
sophisticated  correlation  statistics  (21,  pp .  371-/2). 


. 
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INDEX  OF  EARNED  INCOME  VERSUS  INDEX  OF  CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


same  test  was  applied  to  the  ranking  of  per  capita  wealth 
and  federal  contributions  to  the  15-19  year  old  population 
[Table  VI).  Again,  no  correlation  was  evident. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  relationship 
between  per  capita  income  in  the  provinces  and  the  type  of 
institutions  which  were  built  under  the  Capital  Expenditures 
Program  of  the  TVTA  Act.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a  case 
was  made  earlier  in  the  chapter  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  legislation  favoured  financial  support  of  training 
in  trade  and  technical  institutions  as  opposed  to  training 
offered  as  part  of  the  regular  school  program.  All  the 
provinces  with  per  capita  incomes  less  than  the  national 
average44  placed  their  major  emphasis  upon  the  construction 
of  trade  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  adult  vocational 
schools  [10,  1962,  p.  77,  1963,  p.  20).  Newfoundland  was  a 
striking  example  of  this  practice.  The  latter  province  -- 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the  nation  --  earned 
all  of  its  TVTA  Act  grants  through  the  construction  of  twelve 
trade  schools  [10,  1963,  p.  20). 

Of  the  three  provinces  with  per  capita  income  above 
the  national  average,  Alberta  and  Ontario  committed  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  to  the  provision  of  vocational 
facilities  in  the  high  schools  [composite  schools).1-5  British 

1 4 N f 1 d . ,  P.E.I.,  N.B.,  N.S.,  Que.,  Man.,  Sask. 

15 By  March  31,  1963,  Ontario  projects  approved  for  TVTA 
Act  support  included  170  new  composite  schools  as  opposed  to  2 
new  technical  institutes  and  2  trade  schools.  lii  Albeita  new 
construction  was  composed  of  16  composite  type  high  schools,  1 
technical  institute  and  1  trade  school  [10  ,  1963,  p.  20)  . 
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Columbia  proved  to  be  an  exception.  Alone  among  the  three 
provinces  with  above  average  income,  the  latter  province 
initially  chose  to  earn  its  TVTA  Act  funds  for  the 
construction  of  institutions  whose  operating  costs  received 
favouring  financial  support. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  less  wealthy  provinces  did 
choose  facilities  which  were  supported  on  a  50-50  basis  while 
two  of  the  three  wealthy  provinces  did  not,  there  was  no 
correlation  between  the  extent  of  earnings  of  TVTA  Act 
funds  and  provincial  wealth.  There  were  obviously  other 
factors  involved  which  warrant  some  consideration  at  this 
stage . 

Provincial  Reaction  -  Some  Review 

It  was  not  initially  proposed  that  this  dissertation 
should  examine  the  reasons  why  various  provinces  reacted  as 
they  did  to  the  TVTA  legislation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  inquiry  certain  information  concerning  provincial 
reactions  came  to  light.  In  the  interests  of  providing 
further  clarity  to  the  progress  of  the  legislation,  some  of 
that  information  is  presented  here. 

Newfoundland.  With  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
half  that  of  Ontario  in  1961,  this  Atlantic  province  was 
first  in  the  earning  of  TVTA  Act  funds  through  matching 
grants.  An  Ottawa  official  who  was  involved  in  the  negotiations 
with  Newfoundland,  and  thus  declined  lo  be  identified, 
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suggested  to  the  writer  that  the  province  had  a  history 
of  astute  usage  of  federal  grants  and  this  factor  played 
a  part  in  the  early  response  to  the  TVTA  legislation 
(Category  C) .  A  prominent  Newfoundland  educator  made  the 
comment  that  the  decision  to  take  large  scale  advantage  of 
the  Act  was  made  at  the  highest  level  of  provincial  politics 
with  little  if  any  consultation  with  provincial  employees 
(Category  B) . 

Ontario  and  Alberta.  These  two  provinces  stood  second 
and  third  in  the  per  capita  earning  of  matching  grants  under 
the  TVTA  Act.  In  certain  regards  their  responses  to  the 
federal  legislation  were  similar.  Both  provinces,  for 
example,  emphasized  the  construction  of  composite  high 
schools.  In  the  case  of  Alberta  the  future  of  composite 

schools  was,  by  a  chance  f  fate,  under  discussion  on  the 

0 

day  t3ie  news  arrived  from  ttawa,  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  prepared  to  participate  substantially  in  the 
construction  of  vocational  education  facilities  (8,  30).  A 
participant  in  this  discussion  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
question  of  the  future  of  composite  schools  became  somewhat 
academic  in  light  of  the  willingness  of  the  federal 
authorities  to  support  such  institutions  (30).  With  only  a 
two  year  period  then  available  in  which  to  claim  25  cent 
dollars"  it  was  necessary  to  move  rapidly.  The  continuation 
of  the  present  program  (composite  schools  had  appealed  in 
Alberta  in  the  1930 ?s)  was  financially  appealing.  Time  spent 
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in  a  reconsideration  of  the  structure  of  Alberta  education 
meant  a  prospective  loss  of  the  use  of  TVTA  funds  (30) . 

Ontario,  it  would  appear,  was  also  favoured  by 
circumstance  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  legislation. 
According  to  an  Ontario  Department  of  Education  official 
the  province  had  practised  such  economies  in  school 
construction  in  the  post-war  years  that  a  backlog  of  need 
had  developed  for  secondary  school  facilities  (32) .  This 
need  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  results  of  a 
surge  in  birth  rate  plus  a  lack  of  jobs  for  young  people 
had  by  1960  occasioned  unprecedented  demand  for  student 
places  in  high  school  (Ibid.) .  Further,  a  movement  (later 
to  be  known  as  "The  Robarts'  Plan")  was  underway  to  broaden 
the  educational  opportunities  available  to  young  people  in 
the  regular  school  pattern  (26,  32,  35).  This  re-thinking 
coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  TVTA  Act  as  indicated  by 
the  following  comments  made  to  the  writer  by  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  officials: 

Sisco:  The  whole  thing  was  in  the  process  of 

ferment.  We  had  the  old  technical  and 
vocational  schools  for  years  and  years 
under  the  terms  of  the  old  1922-23  Act 
(Sic),  I  believe,  but ■ they  tended  to  be 
separate  institutions.  (Further  comments 
concerning  the  stigma  of  separate 
ins  ti tut  ions . ) 

...  To  get  away  from  that  type  of  stigma 
the  business  (education)  people  in  parti¬ 
cular  were  trying  to  re-structure  curricula 
and  move  toward  a  composite  type  of  school. 
Well  then  along  came  the  TVT  which  gave  a 
bonus  to  that  type  of  re-structuring.  We 
were  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  way  there 
in  our  thinking  anyways.  So  after  five  to 
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six  months  of  refinement  and  some  argument 
with  Ross  Ford  over  the  size  of  shops  and 
that  type  of  things,  we  were  underway  [32). 

Kerridge:  My  impression  was  that  the  timing  was 
extremely  fortunate.  The  multi-level, 
multi-stream  planning  had  been  done. 

The  idea  had  jelled.  The  planning  was 
well  along  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
money  was  there  [26)  . 

Stewart:  When  the  Act  came  along  we  were  able  to 

offer  much  more  in  the  way  of  technical 
subjects  than  the  shop  work  and  Home 
Economics  we  were  introducing  in  the  larger 
districts.  We  went  into  the  composite 
schools . 


Question:  Would  this  have  come  about  without  the  Act? 

Stewart:  Certainly  not  to  the  same  degree  or  as 

quickly.  But  we  were  ready  for  the  Act . 
[Underlining  mine) .  It  was  a  combination 
of  events  [26) . 


In  addition  to  the  apparent  readiness  of  the  Depart¬ 


ments  of  Education  of  Alberta  and  Ontario  to  pursue  technical 


and  vocational  education,  another  factor  helped  to  account 
for  the  speed  with  which  these  provinces  took  advantage  of 
the  Act.  This  factor  was  the  role  which  local  school  boards 
played  in  responding  to  the  measure.  The  Act  provided  for 
federal  reimbursement  for  direct  provincial  expenditures  on 
vocational  facilities  [e.g.  provincial  technical  institutes) 
or  for  provincial  grants  to  "municipalities"  [i.e.  school 
boa-rds)  for  training  facilities  [2)  .  The  Alberta  and  Ontario 
governments  soon  realized  that  it  was  to  their  immediate 
financial  advantage  to  make  grants  to  the  school  ooards  6oi 
100  per  cent  of  approved  projects.  Initially  Albeita 


16A  point  made  clear  in  interviews  with  provincial 
officials . 
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required  local  boards  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  costs 
but,  since  the  federal  share  was  then  75  per  cent  of  only 
nine  tenths  of  actual  costs,  this  provision  was  soon  dropped 
in  favour  of  full  support  (7,  p.  2;  30). 

Local  boards  in  Ontario  and  Alberta  were  not  slow  in 


petitioning  their  respective  provincial  governments  for 
approval  of  "free"  vocational  wings  of  composite  schools. 
Alberta's  then  Minister  of  Education  (Aalborg)  described 
the  situation: 

It  was  then  clear  that  a  school  board  could  go 
for  approval  to  us  and  then  we  could  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  75  per  cent  capital 
support.  It  took  a  few  weeks  to  get  this  clarified 
and  then  when  it  was  our  school  boards  around  the 
province  got  wind  of  it  and  very  quickly  started  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Within  a  short  time  there 
were  vocational  high  schools  developed  in  a  great 
number  of  places  (1) . 

In  Ontario,  local  reaction  to  the  availability  of 


composite  schools  in  which  the  vocational  sectors  were 
built  and  equipped  entirely  through  federal  and  provincial 


contributions  was  equally  intense. 


Stewart : 


Question : 


S  tewart : 


As  a  result  of  this  (100  per  cent  reim¬ 
bursement),  school  boards  came  flocking 
down  to  the  provincial  offices  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  the  deal.  They  were 
lined  up  in  the  halls !  ... 

Did  the  provincial  government  actively 
encourage  the  local  boards  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Act? 

We  couldn’t  keep  them  away!  The  100  per 
cent  was  enough.  They  jammed  the  halls  (35) . 
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The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  the  primary 
interest  of  the  local  boards  was  in  providing  vocational 
education  as  such  or  in  housing  students.  According  to  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  both  interests 
were  evident.  However,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  locus 
of  concern. 

The  Department  of  Education  had  opted  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  broader  educational  program;  the  interest  of  the 
local  boards  was  in  getting  the  'bargain'  facilities 
because:  "The  feeling  was  that  if  they  (the  boards)  were 
going  to  have  to  go  into  vocational  education  anyways,  why 

j  7 

not  get  it  now  when  it  was  virtually  free"  (35) . 

British  Columbia.  Alone  among  the  three  provinces 
with  per  capita  income  above  the  national  average,  British 
Columbia  failed  to  earn  federal  grants  above  the  Canadian 
mean  during  the  Act's  first  two  years.  One  of  the  factors 
which  may  have  contributed  to  this  province  not  taking  early 
advantage  of  the  TVTA  Act  was  the  fact  that  a  philosophic 
argument  about  British  Columbia's  educational  system 
developed  at  the  same  period  of  time  the  federal  legislation 
was  introduced.  Unlike  either  Alberta  or  Ontario  where 
educational  philosophy  was  amenable  to  a  broadening  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  towards  vocational  training  in 

"Stewart's  interpretation  of  school  board  reaction 
was  supported  by  a  former  member  of  one  of  the  richest  Boards 
of  Education  in  Ontario.  This  member  stated  that  his  board 
decided  on  the  construction  of  the  buildings  prior  to  a 
decision  as  to  what  courses  might  be  useful  and  meaningful  to 
the  students  (Category  B) . 
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the  regular  school  system,  the  question  of  such  training 
in  British  Columbia  High  Schools  was  very  much  in  debate 
in  1960-61. 

In  the  same  month  (December)  of  1960  when  the  TVTA 

bill  was  passed  in  parliament,  the  Chant  Commission  on 

education  in  British  Columbia  submitted  its  report  to  the 

Provincial  Government.  This  report  called  for  an  academically 

oriented  high  school  system  with  collegiates  for  university 

bound  students  and  separate  vocational  schools  for  others. 

(36,  December  19,  1960,  p.  15).  Not  surprisingly,  the 

1  S 

report  generated  vigorous  debate.  At  approximately  the 

19 

same  time  the  Bridge  Report,  prepared  for  the  British 
Columbia  Department  of  Education,  presented  that  province 
with  a  survey  of  its  vocational  training  needs  (2,  p.  34). 

Thus  while  having  the  advantage  of  an  assessment  of  its 
needs,  British  Columbia  was  not  philosophically  "set"  to 
take  immediate  action  at  the  local  level  in  regard  to  the 
TVTA  Act. 

Quebec .  The  province  of  Quebec  stood  sixth  in  per 
cap ita  earned  income  yet  tenth  in  the  earning  of  federal 
TVTA  Act  matching  grants  for  the  1961-63  period.  The 

1  S 

An  aditorial  of  the  Vancouver  Province  (36,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1960)  called  the  Chant  Report  a  "return  to  hard 
education".  Teacher  reaction  to  the  report  was  judged  as 
unfavourable  (Ibid. ) . 

19D.E.  Bridge  was  "on  loan"  to  B.C.  from  the  Training 
Branch  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour  to  assist  in  the 
compilation  of  this  report  (2,  p.  34). 
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federal  Department  of  Labour  suggested  that  an  explanation 
for  this  province's  low  level  of  expenditure  in  vocational 
education  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Quebec  had  constructed  a 
large  number  of  trade  schools  prior  to  the  Act  CIO,  1963, 
p.  20).  While  this  was  no  doubt  the  case  --  the  same 
explanation  was  offered  by  one  of  the  Quebec  Department  of 
Education  officials  contacted  by  the  writer  (28),  --  there 
were  additional  extenuating  circumstances  to  account  for 
the  delay.  A  Quebec  study  committee  on  vocational  and 
technical  education  stated  that  because  the  province  had 
not  been  involved  in  federal-provincial  agreements  in  this 
area  between  1955  and  1961,  "it  was  not  possible  for  those 
in  charge  of  vocational  education  in  the  province  to  take 
cognizance  of  recent  developments  underway  in  federal 
policy  in  these  matters  ..."  (24,  p.  101).  While  admitting 
that  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  federal  ventures  in 
vocational  education  before  1961  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  Quebec  signed  the  TVTA  Agreement  some  six  months  after 
the  inception  of  the  Act  (Ibid. ) ,  other  reasons  were  advanced 
for  the  delay.  The  official  then  in  charge  of  construction 
of  technical  education  buildings  in  Quebec  stated  that 
the  agreements  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  didn  t 
take  full  consideration  of  the  structure  which  existed  in 

2 0 Mr .  G.  Bergeron,  Sous  Ministere  Adjoint  (with 
special  responsibility  for  technical  education  buildings 
and  equipment),  Ministere  d'  Education,  Province  de  Quebec. 
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Quebec"  (4) .  Consequently,  only  parts  of  the  agreement 
could  be  effected  and  this  tended  to  limit  Quebec’s 
participation  [Ibid, ) .  A  further  reason  for  not  taking 
immediate  advantage  of  the  TVTA  legislation  was  the  desire 
to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Parent  Commission  which  was 
deeply  engrossed  at  the  time  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
education  in  the  province  (24). 

You  see  during  that  period  (the  initiation  of 
the  TVTA  Act)  the  Parent  Commission  was  underway 
and  lather  than  take  the  funds  available  at  the 
moment  and  apply  them  to  the  current  educational 
structure,  as  I  believe  Ontario  did,  we  wanted  to 
get  results  of  some  of  the  first  studies  of  the 
Parent  Commission  and  then  we  negotiated  with 
Ottawa  to  make  the  agreement  applicable  to  our  new 
structure  (4) . 

Later,  as  shall  be  pointed  out,  Quebec  led  the 
attack  on  the  Federal  Government  in  which  financial  redress 
was  sought  for  those  provinces  which  had  not  taken  immediate 
advantage  of  the  75-25  cost-sharing  benefits  of  the  TVTA 
legislation. 

Ford's  view  from  Ottawa  of  provincial  reactions  to 
the  TVTA  legislation  was  that: 

. . .  the  particular  direction  a  province  took 
depended  upon  their  state  of  progress  at  the  time, 
upon  the  facilities  they  had,  their  philosophy  -- 
or  lack  of  it  --  and  on  the  person  who  was  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  provincial  Government 
(19)  . 

From  his  vantage  point  then,  Ford  made  no  immediate 
connection  between  provincial  wealth  and  provincial  reaction. 
Other  factors,  some  of  which  have  been  suggested  here,  were 
also  at  work.  Dr.  F.  K.  Stewart,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
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Canadian  Education  Association  --  an  organization  which 
at  the  time  of  the  TVTA  hill  had  representation  from  all 
provinces  plus  close  contact  with  the  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council  --  also  supported  the  view  that 
circumstances  other  than  financial  resources  favoured  some 
provinces  in  reacting  to  the  TVTA  legislation.  In  his 
(F.K.  Stewart's)  view  Ontario  was  "ready  to  go"  while 
Quebec  "had  to  wait  a  few  years  in  order  to  get  its  planning 
in  shape".  The  rest  of  the  provinces  were  "somewhat 
scattered  in  between  these  extremes"  (34). 

III.  MAJOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TVTA  ACT 

The  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Agreement  which 
became  effective  on  April  1,  1961  called  for  federal  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  provinces  of  75  per  cent  of  approved 
capital  expenditures  for  facilities  up  to  March  31,  1963, 
and  50  per  cent  thereafter  to  March  31,  1967. 

In  December  of  1963  this  provision,  plus  others  of  a 

less  financially  demanding  nature  were  subject  to  major 

22 

modification . 


?  1 

Stewart  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Chairman 
(G.F.  McNally)  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  CEA  held 
official  representation  on  the  Advisory  Council  (34)  . 

?  9 

An  interviewee  from  Quebec  suggested  that  the 
modifications  were  such  that  the  whole  intent  of  the  1VTA 
Program  was  changed  (4) . 
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The  amendments  were  as  follows: 

Cl)  The  75-25  cost-sharing  arrangement  for 

expenditures  on  facilities,  due  to  end  on 
March  31,  1963,  was  continued  at  the  75  per 
cent  rate  of  federal  contribution  until  each 
province  had  earned  an  amount  equal  to  $480 
for  each  person  in  the  15-19  [inclusive)  age 
group  residing  in  the  province  as  determined 
by  the  1961  census.  Thereafter  the  rate  was 
to  be  50  per  cent  (with  no  quota)  until  March 
31,  1967.  Capital  expenditures  for  facilities 
for  training  of  the  unemployed,  however,  were 
to  continue  to  receive  75  per  cent  federal 
reimbursement  until  the  Agreements  expired. 

(2)  Federal  sharing  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of 
provincial  expenditures  for  training  of  the 
unemployed,  regardless  of  the  number  trained, 
was  inaugurated.  (Previously  the  75  per  cent 
contribution  was  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  only  when  the  number  of  student 
training  days  in  the  year  exceeded  7  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  adults  in  the  province) .  An 
additional  15  per  cent  of  approved  training 
allowances  paid  to  unemployed  persons  in 
training  was  also  authorized.  This  brought 
the  federal  contribution  towards  training 
allowances  to  90  per  cent. 

(3)  The  federal  contribution  towards  support  of 
provincial  expenditures  in  Program  4  (Training 
in  Cooperation  With  Industry)  was  raised  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  for  approved  training  of 
the  following  nature:  (1)  Basic  Training  for 
Skill  Development  (BTSD)  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics,  science,  and  communication  skills; 
(2)  apprenticeship;  and  (3)  retraining  of 
employees  who  would  otherwise  be  displaced 
because  of  technological  or  other  industrial 
changes  (10,  1964,  p.  18;  10,  1965,  pp.  17-35; 

15)  . 

In  summary  then,  the  amendments  established  a  quota 
on  provincial  receipts  of  "25  cent  dollars  ,  piovided  fedeial 
support  of  a  more  generous  nature  to  training  of  the  un 
employed,  and  increased  both  the  rate  of  support  and  breadth 
of  training  available  through  cooperation  with  industiy. 
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Some  of  the  circumstances  attending  these  amendments  will 
now  be  examined. 

The  Federal  Quota  on  "2  5  Cent  Dollars"  for  Facilities 

The  major  amendment  of  1963  which  permitted  all 
provinces  to  earn  a  similar  per  capita  quota  of  "25  cent 
dollars"  was  reminiscent  of  the  extensions  of  various 
previous  vocational  training  Acts  which  effectively 
eliminated  the  imposition  of  financial  penalties  on  those 
provinces  which  had  been  slow  to  respond  to  federal 
initiatives.  Once  again  federal  financial  threats  had 
proven  to  be  empty.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
the  events  which  preceded  this  amendment. 

In  September  of  1962  the  "Standing  Committee  of 

2  3 

Ministers  of  Education""  studied  the  progress  of  the  TVTA 
Act  to  that  date  and  became  concerned,  according  to  an  ex- 
officio  secretary  of  the  Committee,  that  the  deadline  of 
March  31,  1963,  for  75-25  cost-sharing  would  impose  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  some  provinces  (34) . 

In  a  special  meeting  held  in  Ottawa  on  January  21, 
1963  at  which  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  Education  met 
Labour  Minister  Starr,  the  case  for  an  equalization  of 
federal  assistance  to  the  provinces  under  the  TVTA  Act  was 
put  to  the  government.  According  to  the  CEA  Executive 

2  3 

^The  "Standing  Committee  of  Ministers  of  Education" 
was  an  organization  which  had  evolved  from  a  CEA  "Committee 
of  Ministers"  formed  in  1960  C34) . 


. 
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Secretary  who  attended  this  meeting,  the  affair  was  an 
excellent  example  of  interprovincial  cooperation  and  was 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  federal  authorities  to  amend 
the  Act. ^ 

he  (the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  Education) 
met  in  January  of  1963  with  Mr.  Starr  and  a  phalanx 
of  his  advisors  and  put  the  case  to  them.  The 
government,  the  Conservative  government  of  that 
time,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  it  was  possible  for  those  other 
provinces,  which  had  not  been  in  the  fortunate 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Ontario,  to  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  the  money  (34) . 

In  the  spring  election  of  1963  Lester  Pearson's 
Liberal  government  won  129  seats  (four  short  of  an  overall 
majority)  to  the  Conservative's  95.  Diefenbaker  resigned 
as  Prime  Minister  on  April  21,  1963.  The  new  Minister  of 
Labour  to  succeed  Starr  was  Allan  J.  MacEachen.  It  was 
under  his  administration  that  the  amendments  were  set  into 
legislation  (27).  In  June  of  1963  the  new  Minister 
announced  that  the  government  would  put  forward  amendments 
to  the  Act  which  would  "level  out  the  inequities"  (15,  p.  33). 

It  may  be  recalled  from  Table  VI,  page  234,  that  in 
March  of  1963  provincial  earnings  of  "25  cent  dollars" 
ranged  from  Newfoundland's  high  of  $480.39  per  15-19  year 
old  to  Quebec's  low  of  $50.80.  Ford  described  the  process 
of  arriving  at  the  news  financial  arrangements  as  follows: 


2^Stewart  reported  that  the  Quebec  Minister  of 
Education  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  support  he 
received  from  the  other  provinces  in  pressing  for  changes 
in  the  legislation  (34) . 
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After  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  some 
time  the  Federal  Government  became  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  some  of  the  provinces, 

Ontario  and  Alberta,  had  obtained  a  great  deal 
of  money  while  others  had  collected  very  little. 
Those  that  were  not  underway  were  claiming  that  the 
money  was  theirs  and  they  wanted  it.  The  question 
was,  "How  much  was  theirs?"  The  records  were 
examined  and  it  was  found  that  Newfoundland  had 
spent  the  largest  amount  per  capita  in  Canada. 

The  amount  Newfoundland  had  spent  up  to  that  time 
divided  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  15  to  19 
age  group  came  to  $480  per  capita.  This  was  the 
amount  the  provinces  were  permitted  to  claim  on  a 
75-25  cost  sharing  base  (19). 


During  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  might  have  occurred  had  the  Yukon  Territory 
rather  than  a  province  been  selected  as  the  basis  for 
national  equalization  of  the  75-25  federal  contribution  to 
facilities.  It  may  be  noted  that  expenditures  per  15  to 
19  year  old  in  the  Yukon  totalled  $892.54  (Table  VI).  Had 
this  base  been  used,  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
been  committed  to  contributions  to  technical  and  vocational 
facilities  to  the  extent  of  $1,278,000,000.  As  it  was, 
with  four  years  yet  to  go  in  the  Act,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  committed  through  the  one  program  alone  to 
expenditures  totalling  $678,620,000.^ 


Increased  Support  for  Programs  4  and  5 

Only  brief  coverage  will  be  given  this  topic  as  the 
primary  focus  of  this  dissertation  was  limited  to  events 

25These  figures  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  15-19 
year  old  national  population  of  1,432,559  C 1 4 ) . 
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which,  affected  more  formal  education.  The  1963  amendments 
broadened  the  activities  of  and  gave  increased  financial 
support  to  the  services  available  for  Training  in  Industry 
(Program  4)  and  Training  of  the  Unemployed  5) .  In 

the  first  two  years  of  the  TVTA  Act  support  to  Programs  4 
and  5  accounted  for  only  0.04  and  4,80  per  cent  respectively 
of  all  federal  expenditures  (Table  IV,  page  231) .  It  was 
evident  that  the  Department  of  Labour,  concerned  with  a 
total  program  for  the  upgrading  of  Canada’s  manpower  was 
anxious  that  these  areas  should  receive  greater  attention 

o  r 

(10,  1964,  pp .  2  7-29).  0  This  concern  was  further  evidenced 
in  1965  when  the  Department  called  a  Fede ral - Pro vincial 
Conference  of  Deputy  Ministers  of  Labour  and  Education  at 
which  plans  for  developing  these  areas  of  the  Act  were 
again  stressed  (10,  1965,  pp .  37-39).  A  reason  given  by 
an  Ontario  official  for  the  initial  lack  of  response  to 
Programs  4  and  5  were  simply  that  while  the  province  was  in 
a  position  to  move  on  capital  projects,  a  lack  of  pre¬ 
planning  in  other  areas  delayed  provincial  reaction  (26). 

The  broadening  of  the  programs  was  also  a  move  toward 
incorporating  all  the  activities  of  the  Training  Branch 
under  a  single  Agreement.  The  TVTA  Act  amendments  of  1963 
permitted  Quebec,  which  had  not  signed  the  Apprenticeship 

2(^See  also  Ford’s  address  to  the  1964  CEA  ’’Short 
Course"  in  which  he  stated  that  while  facilities  had  doubled 
at  the  secondary  level,  adult  vocational  programs  were  still 
entirely  inadequate  (16,  pp .  9-10). 
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Training  Agreement,  to  receive  federal  assistance  for 
such  training  under  Programs  3  and  4  (17;  10,  1966,  p.  87). 

Further  amendments  of  a  minor  nature  were  incorporated 
into  the  TVTA  Agreements  from  1963  to  the  fall  of  1966. 

Such  changes  included  the  addition  of  a  new  program  (Program 
10,  Manpower  Requirements  and  Training  Research)  in  which 
the  federal  government  met  50  per  cent  of  provincial 
expenditures  for  approved  research  projects  (10,  1966,  p.  87). 
Another  amendment  provided  that  youths  under  twenty  years  of 
age  had  to  be  out  of  the  regular  school  system  for  at 
least  a  year  before  they  could  apply  for  training  privileges 
under  Program  5,  Training  of  the  Unemployed  (10,  1965, 
p.  39).  A  further  amendment  concerned  the  re-organization 
of  the  National  Technical  Training  and  Advisory  Council. 

This  however,  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  which  follows. 

IV.  TVTA  EXPENDITURES:  1  APRIL  1961  - 
31  MARCH  1967 

The  major  amendment  of  1963  which  allowed  each 
province  a  guaranteed  sum  of  $480  per  15-19  year  old  as  the 
federal  share  of  the  75-25  cost-sharing  arrangements  for 
facilities  plus  a  no-limit,  50-50  agreement  on  subsequent 
expenditures,  continued  unchanged  through  to  Octobei,  1966. 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  announced  that  the  Act 
would  expire  —  as  scheduled  on  March  31st,  1967,  and 
that  certain  financial  arrangements  would  be  made  to  phase 
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out  the  program.  The  events  surrounding  the  end  of  the 
TVTA  bill  plus  a  review  of  the  phasing  out  legislation 
form  the  substance  of  the  next  Chapter  (Chapter  VII) . 

The  remainder  of  this  Chapter  (Chapter  VI)  is  concerned 
with  an  examination  of  the  expenditures  occasioned  under 
the  Act  up  to  its  official  expiry  date. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  VIII  that  total  federal 
contributions  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year  but  that 
the  Capital  Expenditures  Program  consistently  accounted  for 
the  major  part  of  the  annual  federal  expenditures.  These 
factures  are  presented  in  greater  clarity  in  Figure  5. 

Note  should  be  taken  that  the  expenditures  cited  in  Table 
VIII  and  Figure  5  are  the  actual  transfer  of  funds  from 
federal  to  provincial  coffers  under  the  TVTA  Act  for  the 
years  concerned.  The  further  indebtedness  of  tne  Federal 
Government  to  the  provinces  as  a  result  of  federal  approval 
of  projects  not  completed  by  March  31,  1967  oi  funds  due 
as  a  result  of  the  phasing  out  arrangements  will  be 
examined  later.  The  federal  contributions  poitrayed  in 
Table  VIII  and  Figure  5  thus  represent  the  then  current 
provincial  demands  on  the  central  authority  in  regard  to 

the  TVTA  Act. 

Figure  5  provided  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  capital  expenditures  was  the  dominant  program  undei 
the  TVTA  legislation.  Federal  contributions  to  each  piogiam 
(in  total  and  as  a  per  cent  of  the  grand  total)  are 
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presented  in  Table  IX. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  IX  that  Capital  Expendi¬ 
tures  together  with  three  other  programs  accounted  for  all 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  federal  contributions  under  the 
Act.  The  following  data  from  Table  IX  illustrate  this 
point : 

Per  Cent  of 


Program  Federal 

Con t  ribut ions 

Capital  Expenditures  70.37% 

(2)  Technician  Training  4.44 

(3)  Trade  Training  8.60 

(5)  Training  for  the  Unemployed  13.54 

Total  96.951 


These  four  programs  accounted  for  all  but  3.05  per 
cent  of  federal  contributions  during  the  period  April  1, 

1961  to  March  31,  1967.  In  Table  X  the  proportion  of 
federal  funds  spent  on  these  four  major  programs  for  each 
year  of  the  Act  is  presented.  The  peak  year  for  Capital 
Expenditures  was  1963  w hen  87.32  per  cent  of  federal 
shared-cost  contributions  under  the  Act  went  to  that  program. 
Not  unexpectedly  this  high  point  was  reached  in  the  year 
which  the  original  TVTA  agreement  had  specified  as  the  end 
of  75-25  federal  reimbursement. 

Disregarding  the  initial  fiscal  year  (1962)  when  the 
Act  was  getting  underway,  it  may  be  seen  from  lables  VIII  and 
X  that  federal  contributions  to  Technician  Traing  (Program  2) 
climbed  steadily  from  1963  to  1965  and  then  dropped  sharply 
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TABLE  IX 

FEDERAL  TVTA  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  PROGRAM 
1  APRIL  1961  -  31  MARCH  1967 


Program 

Federal 
Contri - 
but ion 
($000  '  s) 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Capital  Expendi¬ 
tures 

$  592, 4701 

70.37  £ 

1  (Voc  H.S.) 

14,139 

1.68 

2  (Tech.  Trg . ) 

37,417 

4.44 

3  (Trade  Trg.) 

72,405 

8.60 

4  (Trg.  in  Ind.) 

2,327 

0.28 

5  (Trg.  for  Unemployed) 

113,996 

13.54 

6  (Trg.  for  Disabled) 

3,987 

0.48 

7  (Trg.  of  Teachers) 

2,953 

0.35 

8  (Trg.  for  Fed.  Gov’t) 

404 

0.05 

9  (Student  Aid) 

1,65  7 

0.20 

10  (Research) 

12  7 

0.01 

Total 

841,882 

100.00 

This  figure  is  for  actual  payments  as  of  March  31,  1967. 
Not  included  is  the  federal  commitment  to  approved,  but 
not  completed,  projects. 

Source:  Calculated  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Departments 
of  Labour  and  Manpower  and  Immigra tion . 
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in  1966  and  1967  in  both,  total  dollars  and  proportion  of 
money  expended.  This  sharp  decline  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  opting -out  agreements  reached  with  Quebec, 
federal  payments  to  support  the  operational  costs  of 
technician  training  were  made  by  way  of  tax  abatements 
(10,  1966,  p.  72).  Under  a  federal  Act  of  1965  (Established 
Programs  -  Interim  Agreements  Act)  a  province  could  contract 
to  receive,  instead  of  certain  shared-cost  grants, 
financial  equivalents  in  the  form  of  abatements  of  federal 
tax  on  individual  income  which  a  province  would  then  pick 
up  through  its  own  tax  (2  9,  pp .  440-441)  .  A  supplement aiy 
agreement  required  an  opting-out  province  to  maintain  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  program  until  its  expiiy  date 
in  1967  (Ibid.).  While  Quebec  alone  availed  itself  of  the 
opting-out  privileges  which  became  available  in  1965,  the 
very  presence  of  such  legislation  testified  to  the  type  of 
re-thinking  concerning  shared-cost  programs  which  was  under¬ 
way  at  the  federal  level.  Further  developments  in  this 
area  will  be  reviewed  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 

The  second  largest  recipient  of  federal  contributions 
under  the  TVTA  Act  was  Program  5  (Training  of  the  Unemployed). 
From  a  low  of  3.76  per  cent  in  1963,  federal  contributions 
increased  both  in  total  dollars  and  in  proportion  of 
expenditure  to  a  high  of  24.60  per  cent  in  the  final  year 
of  the  Act.  Federal  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
unemployment  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  dissertation. 
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Federal  concern  for  the  expansion  of  Program  5  seemed 
evident  from  the  various  changes  made  in  the  Act.  The 
major  amendments  of  1963  included  provisions  for  federal 
reimbursement  of  75  per  cent  of  provincial  expenditures  on 
both  operational  and  capital  costs  towards  training  of  the 
unemployed  and  up  to  90  per  cent  of  approved  provincial 
training  allowances  paid  to  the  unemployed  while  in  train¬ 
ing  (10,  1964,  p.  18).  In  1964  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  initiated  a  research 

program  which  in  official  language  was  to  "assess  Program  5 

2  7 

and  broaden  its  application"  (10,  1964,  p.  29).  No 
other  TVTA  Act  program  received  either  this  standard  of 
support  or  this  degree  of  investigation. 

Despite  the  financial  attractions  of  Program  5,  the 
Capital  Expenditures  Program  continued  to  dominate  all 
federal  contributions  throughout  the  life  of  the  Act.  The 
extent  of  the  provincial  demand  for  federal  support  for 
Capital  Expenditures  is  even  more  pronounced  when  the 
federal  indeb te dne ss  contracted  under  this  program  is 
examined.  The  following  data  illustrate  the  point. 

Capital  Expenditures  Program 

Federal  Payments  April  1,  1961  to 

March  31,  1967  (Table  IX).  $592,470,000 

Federal  share  of  guaranteed  "25 

Cent  Dollars"  (see  pages  254-255)  687,620,000 


2^The  results  of  this  research  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI. 
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Federal  share  of  capital  projects 

approved  but  not  completed  as  of 

March  31,  1967  [13,  p.  52)  792,242,215 

Total  federal  contributions  to 
Capital  Expenditures  as  agreed 

under  "phasing  out"  arrangements.  1,146,047,200 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  data  that  the  final 
indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Government  of  $1,146,047,200 
to  Capital  Expenditures  was  almost  twice  the  amount 
($592,470,000)  paid  to  the  provinces  during  the  fiscal 
years  1961-67  inclusive. 

Federal  Contributions  to  the  Individual  Provinces 

Table  XI  portrays  federal  contributions  to  each 
province  for  the  four  largest  programs  of  the  TVTA  Act. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  federal  contributions  are 
presented  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  ranked  in  descending 
orde r  of  s ize . 

Table  XI  may  be  read  as  follows:  Ontario,  which 
ranked  first  for  per  capita  earned  income  in  1961  received 
federal  per  capita  contributions  of  $59.02  under  the  Capital 
Expenditures  Program.  These  receipts  were  the  second  highest 
in  the  nation  (Rank  number  2) .  Contributions  under  Piogiams 
2,  3,  and  5  (Technician  Training,  Trade  Training,  and 
Training  for  the  Unemployed)  may  be  read  in  a  similar  fashion. 


2 8 The  "phasing  out"  arrangements  are  examined  in 
some  detail  in  Chapter  VII. 
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A  rank-difference  test  for  correlation  between 


federal  contributions  and  earned  income  per  capita  was 
conducted  on  each  column  of  data  in  Table  XI.  In  no 
instance  was  a  coefficient  correlation  obtained  which 
approached  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 


It  was  noted,  however,  that  a  considerable 


discrepancy  existed  from  province  to  province  in  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  matching  grants  earned  in  the  various 
programs.  For  example,  Ontario  received  only  2.44  per 
cent  of  its  per  capita  total  of  major  program  receipts  for 
Trade  Training  (Program  3)  while  the  proportion  for  New 
Brunswick  was  28.42  per  cent.  Because  federal  contributions 
to  Programs  2,  3,  and  5  were  primarily  for  the  support  of 
operating  expenses,  it  was  decided  to  consider  these 
programs  collectively.  Accordingly,  the  proportion  of 
federal  contributions  to  Programs  2,  3,  and  5  as  a 
percentage  of  total  federal  contributions  to  the  i.oui  major 
programs  was  computed  for  each  province.  The  provinces 
we  re  then  ranked  in  descending  order  of  proportion  of 
federal  receipts.  The  data  obtained  were  as  follows: 


Province 


Proportion  of  Federal 
Contributions  Towards 
Programs  2,  3,  and  5 


Rank 


On  t . 
B.C. 

Alta . 
Man . 
Sask . 
Que . 


18.751 

20.60 

19.79 

31.54 

23.94 

24.53 


10 

8 

9 

3 

6 


5 


■ 


' 
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N.S  . 
N.B. 

P  .  E  .  I . 

Nfld. 


34.00  2 
42.34  1 
22.46  7 
27.05  4 


Rank-difference  tests  for  correlation  between 
provincial  wealth  and  the  proportion  of  federal  contri¬ 
butions  to  Programs  2,  3,  and  5  yielded  a  negative 
coefficient  of  -0.636.  This  was  significant  at  the  0.05 
level  of  confidence.  It  was  apparent  then  that  wealthier 
provinces  tended  to  claim  a  lower  proportion  of  their 
federal  TVTA  Act  receipts  for  operating  expenses  than  did 
poorer  provinces.  This  would  also  indicate  that  provinces 
with  a  high  per  capita  income  opted  to  earn  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  federal  receipts  througn  matching 
grants  related  to  capital  investment  than  through  claims 
made  against  operating  expenses.  Just  the  reverse  would 
obtain  for  provinces  with  low  per  capita  earned  income. 


Capital  Expenditures  -  Further  Analysis 

As  of  March  31,  1967,  federal  payments  to  the 
provinces  for  Capital  Expenditures  totalled  some  $592,470,000. 
This  amount  plus  federal  commitments  to  projects  approved 
but  not  yet  completed  reached  a  sum  which  was  estimated  as 
o f  March  31,  1967,  to  be  $79  2,242,215.  (13,  1  9  6  7,  p .  . 

It  is  this  total  which  will  be  subject  to  further  analysis 
in  this  section.  The  phase  out  arrangements,  which  resulted 
in  further  federal  allotments  to  the  Capital  Expenditures 


' 


. 
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Program,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter 
(Chapter  VI).  However,  it  may  be  noted  that  federal 
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payments  and  commitments  to  the  Capital  Expenditures 
Program  plus  payments  to  the  other  programs  (Table  IX) 
totalled  $1,041,654,215  as  of  March  31,  1967. 

In  Table  XII  capital  projects  approved  under  the 
Capital  Expenditures  Program  from  April  1,  1961  to  March 
31,  1967  are  presented.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  provinces  (as  estimated  in  1967) 
was  $1,476,780,000  of  which  $792,242,000  (53.6  per  cent) 
was  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  provinces  by  the  Federal 
Government . 

Further  from  Table  XII  it  may  be  noted  that  among 
the  provinces  capital  costs  per  student  place  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $2,189  in  British  Columbia  to  a  high  of 
$8,242  in  Newfoundland.  This  difference  (Newfoundland's 
cost  per  student  place  exceeded  that  of  British  Columbia’s 
by  a  factor  of  3.76)  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  Newfoundland’s  capital  expenditures  all  went 
towards  twelve  trade  schools  and  one  technical  institute 
while  in  British  Columbia  new  capital  projects  consisted  of 
six  trade  schools,  one  technical  institute,  and  thiity-four 
vocational  high  schools.^  (13,  1967,  p.  52).  While  it  is 
not  known  exactly  how  many  new  student  places  woie  provided 

^Vocational  high  schools  as  reported  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Labour  and  Manpower,  included  departments  of 
vocational  education  in  high  schools. 
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by  the  vocational  high  schools  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  such  places  were  in  the  majority  and  that 
their  per  student  cost  was  lower  than  that  of  either  trade 
or  technical  institutes.  This  point  seems  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  both  Ontario  and  Alberta  provided  far  more 
vocational  high  school  places  than  trade  or  technical 
institute  places  at  a  cost  per  place  which  was  respectively 
44.5  and  44.9  per  cent  that  of  Newfoundland  (Calculated 
from  Table  XII). 

Table  XIII  presents  a  further  look  at  the  provinces 

and  "New  Student  Places".  In  this  table  the  number  of  new 

student  places  provided  through  provincial  use  of  the 

Capital  Expenditures  Program  is  expressed  as  a  percentage 

30 

of  the  15  -  19  year  age  group. 

A  cursory  examination  of  Table  XIII  would  suggest 
that  comparatively  wealthy  provinces  such  as  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alberta  were  able  to  provide  more 
student  places  in  relation  to  their  15  -  19  age  group 
confirmed  this  observation.  A  correlation  coefficient  of 
0.819  (significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence)  was 
obtained  for  this  test. 


30It  may  be  recalled  that  this  age  group  (15  -  19) 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  calculating  an  equalized 
proportion  of  "25  cent  dollars"  for  the  provinces. 


- 
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TABLE  XIII 


NEW 

STUDENT  PLACES  AS 
15-19 

A  PER  CENT 
AGE  GROUPS 

OF  PROVINCIAL 

(1) 

Age  Group 

15  - 19 1 

(2) 

New  Student 
Places 

Per  Cent: 

(2)  of  (1) 

Rank^ 

Nf  Id . 

43,829 

3,870 

8.82 

9 

P.E.I. 

8,875 

1,486 

16.74 

6 

N.S. 

64,239 

6,013 

9.36 

8 

N.B. 

53,514 

3,695 

6.90 

10 

Que  . 

467,426 

113,228 

24.22 

4 

Ont . 

436,883 

219,996 

50.35 

1 

Man . 

70,808 

6,752 

9.53 

7 

Sask . 

72,864 

12,634 

17.33 

5 

Alta . 

99,004 

35,142 

35.49 

2 

B.C. 

112,653 

36,624 

32.51 

3 

Yuk  on 

765 

482 

63.01 

- 

N.W.T. 

1,699 

30 

1.76 

- 

Canada 

1,432,559 

439,952 

30  .71 

X1961 

Census 

Provinces  only 

Provincial  receipts:  15  -  19 

age  group.  Figure  6 

portrays  federal  contributions  for  capital  expenditures 


per  15  -  19  year  old  in  each  province. 

The  major  TVTA  Act  amendment  of  1963  set  $480  as 
that  amount  which  the  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
per  15  -  19  year  old  on  a  75  -  25  basis .  At  the  time  of 
the  amendment  only  Newfoundland  had  reached  the  5480  level 

Four  years  later  in  1967  (the  year  in 


of  federal  receipts. 
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which  the  Act  had  been  scheduled  to  end)  Newfoundland  had 
earned  a  further  $48  per  15  -  19  year  old  while  three 
other  provinces  (Ontario,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia) 
alone  among  the  remaining  provinces  had  earned  federal 
contributions  beyond  the  $480  per  15  -  19  year  old  level. 
These  three  provinces  were  the  only  ones  which  were  above 
the  average  Canadian  per  capita  earned  income  level  of  1961. 

The  increase  in  federal  contributions  per  15  -  19 
year  old  for  each  province  between  March  31,  1963  and 
March  31,  1967  is  noted  below.  Provincial  rank  in 


descending  order  of  size  of  increase  is  also  given. 


Province 

Increase  in  Federal  Contributions 
to  Capital  Expenditures  Program: 
1963-67  (per  15-19  year  old) 

Rani 

Nf  Id . 

$  48 

10 

P  .  E  .  I  . 

93 

7 

N.S. 

68 

9 

N.B. 

90 

8 

Que  . 

345 

4 

Ont . 

386 

2 

Man  . 

216 

6 

Sask . 

260 

5 

Alta . 

443 

1 

B.C. 

376 

3 

A  rank-difference  test  for  correlation  between 
increase  in  capital  expenditure  and  provincial  per  capita 
earned  income  (1961)  yielded  a  coefficient  of  .867.  This 
was  beyond  the  0.01  level  of  confidence.  It  was  thus 
concluded  that  a  significant  correlation  existed  between 


. 


. 


. 


wealth  (as  indicated  by  per  capita  earned  income)  and 
increase  in  capital  expenditures  per  15  -  19  year  old  from 
1963-1967. 


V.  CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

Chapter  VI  was  largely  concerned  with  the  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation.  For  the  most  part  the  examination  was  made  from 
the  federal  standpoint.  However,  provincial  reactions  were 
noted  where  such  information  was  deemed  useful. 

The  first  section  of  the  chapter  dealt  with  certain 
specific  aspects  of  the  legislation  itself.  The  process 
of  how  the  original  federal  estimate  of  $90,000,000  for 
provincial  capital  expenditures  was  obtained  and  then 
doubled  as  a  working  estimate  was  reviewed.  A  case  was 
then  made  that  the  legislation,  through  its  support  of 
operating  costs,  favoured  the  construction  of  trade  schools 
and  technical  institutions  as  opposed  to  comprehensive 
schools  for  high  school  students.  Finally,  in  the  initial 
section,  the  grant  schemes  under  the  various  programs  were 
classified  according  to  the  system  outlined  in  Chapter  II. 

The  second  major  section  dealt  with  TVTA  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Act.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  the  75-25  cost-sharing  arrangement  for 
facilities  was  in  effect.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  underestimated  the  extent  to  which  the  piovinces 


■ 


were  in  fact  to  react  to  the  legislation. 

It  was  noted  that  from  the  outset  provincial 
emphasis  was  upon  the  Capital  Expenditures  Program.  In 
the  comparatively  wealthy  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Ontario 
advantage  was  quickly  taken  of  the  Act.  However, 
provincial  wealth  (as  indicated  by  per  capita  earned 
income  in  1961)  was  not  the  sole  criterion  governing  response. 
British  Columbia,  for  example,  was  slow  in  diverting  some 
of  its  considerable  resources  to  technical  and  vocational 
education  as  provided  by  the  legislation  while  Newfoundland, 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  earned  income  in  the  nation  in 
1961,  led  all  provinces  in  its  initial  reaction. 

The  75-25  cost-sharing  arrangement,  a  feature  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Act,  was  amended  in  1963  to 
permit  all  provinces  to  earn  a  similar  number  of  25  cent 
dollars"  per  15-19  year  old.  This  amendment  was  discussed 
in  Section  III  of  the  Chapter.  Tinally,  expenditures  during 
the  whole  of  the  six  years  of  the  Act  were  presented  in 
tabular  form.  It  was  noted  that  7 0  .  o 7  per  cent  ol  the 
federal  funds  granted  the  provinces  by  1967  were  for  the 
Capital  Expenditures  program.  Training  of  the  Unemployed, 
Trade  Training,  and  Technician  Training  (Programs  5,  3,  and 

2)  were  the  three  other  major  programs  in  terms  of  federal 

contributions . 

Rank  difference  tests  for  correlation  were  run  on 
provincial  per  capita  expenditures  on  the  four  major 


■ 
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programs  versus  wealth.  In  no  instance  was  a  correlation 
obtained  which  approached  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 
However,  rank- difference  tests  did  indicate  that  there  was 
a  negative  relationship  between  per  capita  wealth  and 
proportion  of  TVTA  receipts  which  the  provinces  obtained 
for  the  support  of  operating  costs.  The  wealthier  provinces, 
it  appeared,  earned  less  of  their  TVTA  receipts  by  way  of 
operating  costs  and  more  through  capital  investment  than 
did  the  poorer  provinces.  Further  analysis  of  expenditures 
from  1963  to  1967  indicated  that  the  wealthy  provinces 
tended  to  increase  their  Capital  Program  expenditures  from 
1963  to  1967  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  less  well 
endowed  jurisdictions. 

One  of  the  exploratory  areas  outlined  as  an  avenue 
to  be  examined  in  connection  with  expenditures  under  the 
TVTA  Act  was  the  general  contention  by  Tiedt  that  federal 
grants  to  education  tend  to  become  relatively  permanent 
commitments.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fate  of  the  IVTA 
Act.  The  circumstances  attending  the  demise  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  constitute  a  main  theme  of  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  TVTA  ACT  COMES  TO  AN  END 

On  the  evening  of  October  23,  1966,  a  number  of 
provincial  representatives  from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  emplaned  for  Ottawa  as  part  of  that  province's 
delegation  to  the  Federal-Provincial  Conference  scheduled 
to  begin  on  October  24.  Included  in  the  materials  the 
Ontario  delegation  intended  for  use  at  the  conference  were 
numerous  copies  of  a  position  paper  on  proposed  changes  to 
the  TVTA  Act  (30,  53,  56).  The  opportunity  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  papers  failed  to  arise.  To  the  apparent 
surprise  of  the  Ontario  delegation,  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson,  announced 
that  the  TVTA  Act  would  end  (as  scheduled)  on  March  31st, 
1967.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  demise  of  the  TVTA 
legislation  and  with  it  the  Training  Branch  charged  with 
its  administration  constitutes  one  of  the  main  sections  of 
Chapter  VII.  Other  sections  include  a  review  of  the  phase¬ 
out  procedures  established  for  the  TVTA  Act;  an  estimation 
of  final  expenditures;  and  commentary  on  the  Act  in 
re  trospe  ct . 

I.  CIRCUMSTANCES  SURROUNDING  THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  ACT 

It  would  appear  from  the  available  data  that  the  Act 
came  to  an  end,  as  it  had  arisen,  in  a  conflux  of  events 
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which  in  total  produced  the  conditions  leading  to  change. 
While  certain  individuals  and  circumstances  associated 
with  the  end  of  the  Act  undoubtedly  had  greater  impact 
than  others,  no  single  person  or  event  could  be  identified 
in  the  study  as  solely  responsible  for  its  end.  Factors 
which  appear  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  ending 
of  the  Act  include: 

(1)  a  lack  of  political  "pay  off"; 

(2)  a  difference  in  federal  and  provincial  goals 
in  regard  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  TVTA 
expenditures;  and 

(3)  concern  about  the  appropriateness  of  shared- 
cost  programs  in  the  Canadian  federal  system. 

Each  of  these  factors  is  examined  in  turn. 


Political  "Kudos"  and  the  TVTA 

The  first  federal  shared-cost  program  specifically 
for  technical  and  vocational  education  (The  Technical 
Education  Act  of  1919)  was  introduced  by  a  Conservative 
government;  then,  as  a  result  of  intervening  elections 
the  Act  was  executed  and  ended  by  a  Liberal  administration. 
(Chapter  IV).  A  similar  fate  befell  the  TVTA  Act  of  1961. 
In  the  spring  of  1963  the  Conservative  government  was 
replaced  by  the  Liberals  under  Pearson.  For  two-thirds  of 
its  life  (1963-67)  the  Act  was  an  inherited  responsibility 
of  the  incumbent  federal  authority .  The  fact  that  the 
legislation  was  inherited  was  not  in  itself  sufficient 
reason  for  it  to  be  abandoned  by  the  new  government.  Othei 
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factors  played  an  important  role  in  the  government's 
decision  to  allow  the  legislation  to  lapse.  Not  the 
least  of  these  factors  was  the  lack  of  political  credit1 
which  attended  federal  involvement  in  TVTA  projects. 

This  lack  of  recognition  was  evident  to  both  major  parties 
as  the  following  remarks  by  former  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  indicate. 

...  The  provinces  took  all  the  glory.  They 
never  even  indirectly  permitted  themselves  the 
luxury  of  allowing  their  provincial  peoples  to 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  This  was  a  tremendous  proposition 
and  we  received  little  or  no  credit  for  it. 

That's  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  it  means 
in  the  federal  system  when  joint  programs  are 
undertaken.  One  pays  and  the  others  pay  some 
little  share  and  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the 
credit  for  what's  being  done. 

...  As  far  as  political  benefit  for  the 
Federal  Government  was  concerned,  it  was  a 
virtual  nullity  (12) . 

The  view  that  little  political  advantage  fell  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Act  was  supported  by 
Ford.  A  lack  of  recognition  for  what  the  government  was 
doing  in  technical  and  vocational  education  was,  in  his 
view,  a  sore  point  with  many  parliamentarians  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  legislation: 

There  was  the  concept  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  credit  for  the  money 
it  spent.  This  was  a  feeling  held  by  Members 
of  Parliament.  They  felt  they  were  not 


■^The  term  "Kudos"  (glory,  renown;  Reference  1,  p. 
678),  was  commonly  used  by  interviewees  associated  with 
the  federal  scene  in  reference  to  political  benefit 
accruing  from  a  particular  enterprise. 
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getting  the  credit  they  should  (18) . 

Ford  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Training  Branch 
should  have  specified  the  manner  in  which  recognition  was 
to  be  given  the  Federal  Government  for  its  part  in  TVTA 
projects  (Ibid) .  The  implication  was  clear  that  had  the 
Act  been  politically  rewarding,  there  would  have  been  less 
likelihood  that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  with- 
drawn.  As  one  federal  official  put  it,  "This  is  political 
and  we  have  to  live  with  it"  (Category  B) . 

A  Difference  in  Goals 

Shortly  after  the  Liberals  took  office  in  June  of 
1963,  major  amendments  were  made  to  the  TVTA  Act.  These 
amendments,  described  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  VI, 
included  the  provision  of  greater  financial  support  for  the 
training  of  the  unemployed.  Ford  was  of  the  impression 
that  the  change  in  government  dictated  a  political  need 
to  bring  in  "something  that  was  Liberal  in  its  posture"  (18) . 
While  there  may  have  been  a  degree  of  political  "window 
dressing"  to  the  changes,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
amendments  were  in  accord  with  previously  expressed  Liberal 
sentiments.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  July  and 
December  House  of  Common  debates  of  1960  (Chapter  V) ,  that 
Liberal  preoccupation  had  been  with  federal  responsibility 
towards  training  of  the  unemployed.  There  is  evidence  to 

^ Other  interviewees  made  much  the  same  point.  (Example 
F.  K.  Stewart,  Reference  57). 
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suggest  that  the  Liberal  emphasis  was  a  matter  of  policy  and 
not  merely  political  "nit-picking”  to  embarrass  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  speech  made  in  Kingston  in  1960,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  TVTA  Act,  Tom  Kent"  who  has  been  described 
as  a  confidant  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson  and  the 
"philosopher  of  the  Liberal  government"  put  forth  eleven 
policy  planks  which  an  observer  later  suggested,  "...  have 
to  a  remarkable  extent  become  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  or  even  the  law  of  the  land."  (31,  p.  17).  Included 
among  these  statements  of  policy  was  the  recommendation 
that  "employment  training"  (later  called  manpower  training) 
was  an  area  that  needed  large  scale  development  if 
contemporary  society  was  to  meet  people’s  needs  more 
effectively  (Ibid. ) . 

In  1966  Jean  Marchand  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 


new  Federal  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration.  It 
was  under  this  department  that  the  TVTA  Act  and  the  Train¬ 
ing  Branch  were  to  come  to  an  end.^  Despite  being  a  late 


^Because  of  his  reputation  as  a  policy-maker,  Kent’s 
appointment  as  Deputy  Minister  of  the  new  Department  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration  (January,  1966)  was  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  "putting  politics  into  the  civil  service^ 
(31,  pp.  15-17).  In  the  search  for  people  prominent  in  the 
demise  of  the  TVTA  legislation,  Kent’s  name  was  suggested 
far  more  than  any  other.  Considerable . importance  was  thus 
attached  to  the  various  documents  bearing  his  name  and  to 
the  interview  which  he  granted  for  this  study. 

^The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  legally 
came  into  existence  on  October  1,  1966.  The  decision  to 
create  the  Department  was  made  public  on  Januaiy  1,  1966 
(18) .  The  Technical  Training  Branch  was  one  of  four  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  Branches  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
(6,  1966,  p.  xi). 
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comer  to  federal  politics  (having  joined  the  Pearson 
government  in  1963) ,  it  would  appear  that  Marchand  had 
prior  familiarity  with  the  concept  of  adult  retraining. 

In  1962,  as  president  of  the  Confederation  des  Syndicats 
Nationaux,  he  attended  an  ’’Education  and  Employment" 
seminar  at  the  Second  Canadian  Conference  on  Education 
(49,  p.  314).  There  the  idea  was  strongly  advanced  that 
the  retraining  of  adults  might  well  be  the  most  important 
activity  through  which  education  might  help  meet  employment 
needs  (Ibid . ) .  Later  in  1966  and  1967,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  Marchand  was  to  advance  the  same  argument  and 
defend  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  see 
that  adults  received  the  type  of  training  necessary  to 
ensure  their  continued  productive  ability  (35,  pp .  3-4; 

36  ,  p  .  4)  . 

In  1963  the  Federal- Provincial  Deputy  Ministers’ 
Conference  on  Manpower  Development  and  Training  heard 
federal  officials  voice  concern  about  the  current  direction 
of  the  TVTA  expenditures.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting 
(September,  1963),  more  than  65  per  cent  of  TVTA  capital 
expenditures  had  gone  towards  Program  1  for  the  constiuction 
of  secondary  schools  while  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  new 
training  places  created  under  the  Act  were  located  in 
vocational  high  schools  or  composite  schools  (11,  p.  1) . 

It  was  clear  from  a  statement  made  by  the  federal  Assistant 
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Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  (W.R.  Dymond)  that  this  emphasis 
on  youth  did  not  coincide  with  the  priorities  as  seen  by 
some  in  Ottawa: 

We  cannot  afford  to  direct  almost  all  our 
attention  to  the  training  of  youth.  We  must 
direct  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
attention  to  adults  whose  prior  education  is 
insufficient  to  equip  them  for  the  present 
day  situation  (14,  p.  1). 

In  the  federal  view  of  1963  vocational  and  technical 

5 

training  assistance  to  adults  should  be  emphasized.  To 
this  end  it  was  announced  at  the  Conference  that  the  Federal 
Government  planned  to  pay  90  per  cent  of  the  living 
allowances  granted  the  unemployed  while  undergoing  approved 
training  (7,  Appendix  "C") .  This,  and  other  increased 
federal  support  for  Program  5  (see  Chapter  VI)  testify  to 
the  federal  emphasis.  However,  it  is  apparent  from  a 
review  of  expenditures  made  under  the  TVTA  Act  that  the 
federal  concern  was  not  reflected  in  the  financial 
priorities  the  provinces  assigned  to  their  participation  in 
the  various  shared-cost  programs  available  under  the  Act. 

It  may  be  recalled  from  Table  IV,  Chapter  VI,  that  82.4 
per  cent  of  all  TVTA  expenditures  from  April  1,  1961  to 


5Later  (1964),  Ford  advised  an  audience  of  school 
Superintendents  that  there  was  "inadequate  evidence  to 
show  that  the  objectives  of  the  federal  financial  assistance 
was  also  the  objectives  of  this  program  in  all  schools" 

(15,  1964,  p.  8).  The  OECD  1966  report  on  Canada's 
Manpower  Policy  and  Programmes  (especially  pages  118  and 
139),  held  that  the  Federal  Government's  main  concern  was 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  adults  (43) . 
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March  31,  1963,  had  gone  towards  the  Capital  program  and 
only  4.8  per  cent  on  Program  5  (Unemployment  Training). 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  provinces  did  not 
utilize  the  provisions  of  Program  5  to  anywhere  the  same 
degree  in  a  financial  sense  as  the  program  for  Capital 
Expenditures  it  also  became  clear  that,  from  the  federal 
standpoint,  Program  5  itself  had  certain  glaring 
deficiencies.  In  1964  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  began  a  survey  of  the 
unemployed  and  of  Program  5  (6,  1965,  p.  40).  The  resulting 
report  described  as  a  "striking  feature  of  the  survey"  the 
fact  that  the  age  group  with  the  highest  level  of  unplaced 
applicants  for  work  (as  registered  by  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service)  had  disproportionately  few  numbers  of 
trainees  (9,  p.  8).  For  example,  in  September  of  1965  over 
one -third  of  all  unplaced  applicants  for  work  were  45  years 
of  age  or  over  while  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  Trainees  in 
Program  5  were  of  that  age  group  (Ibid. ) .  At  the  same 
time  33.6  per  cent  of  all  male  trainees  in  Program  5  were 
under  20  years  of  age  while  only  11.6  of  unplaced  applicants 
were  in  this  age  group.  In  addition  to  what  the  report 
described  as  this  "obvious  favouring  of  the  young",  there 
was  also  a  tendency  for  Program  5  to  favour  women  (Ibid.) . 

In  1966  Kent  noted  the  Federal  Government's  further 
disenchantment  with  Program  5  as  an  instrument  for  adult 
training  as  follows: 
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Last  year  the  average  age  of  the  unemployed 
who  came  to  our  offices  for  jobs  was  36.  But  the 
average  age  of  the  trainees  in  "Program  5",  the 
program  for  the  unemployed,  was  only  23.  One 
in  every  five  of  the  people  who  needed  jobs  was 
a  man  over  34  years  old  with  less  than  a  grade 
nine  education,  but  of  the  people  in  training 
for  the  unemployed  only  one  person  in  40  fell 
into  that  difficult  category  of  people  whose 
employment  problems  are  especially  severe  (28, 

p.  in. 6 

It  follows  from  the  data  reviewed  in  this  section 
of  Chapter  VII  that  a  difference  in  goals  existed  between 
the  federal  authority  and  the  provinces  in  regard  to  TVTA 
expenditures.  This,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  political 
credit  accruing  to  the  Federal  Government  for  its  contri¬ 
butions  would  mitigate  support  in  Ottawa  for  the  Act. 

There  were,  however,  even  more  powerful  demands  for  a 
searching  examination  of  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  TVTA 
legislation.  Shared-cost  programs  as  such  were,  in  the 
mid-1960's,  increasingly  called  into  question.  Kent,  in 
further  disparaging  Program  5  as  effecting  federal  purposes 
noted  that  while  TVTA  programs  in  general  operated  at  very 
different  levels  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  wealthy  provinces  getting  most  of  the  federal  money 
because  they  could  "better  afford  to  put  in  their  contri¬ 
bution  along  with  the  federal  share",  anomalies  were 


r : 

On  the  basis  of  the  research  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labour,  evidence  also  existed  to  support  the 
contention  that  at  times  Program  5  favoured  the  training 
of  those  with  an  educational  level  above  the  general  out-of¬ 
school  population  (9,  p.  10). 
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particularly  glaring  in  training  of  the  unemployed 
(28,  p.  12).  Specifically,  Kent  declared: 

In  1965-66,  our  (the  Federal  Government's) 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  training  per 
unemployed  person  was  $34  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces  and  $25  in  Quebec,  compared  with 
$177  in  Ontario.  Least  was  done  where  the 
need  was  most  (Underlining  mine)  ( I b idT) . 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Kent  reiterated 
the  view  that  a  basic  weakness  of  the  TVTA  program  was  that 
the  federal  contributions  to  both  capital  and  training 
costs  "reflected  to  a  very  large  degree  the  ability  of 
the  provincial  governments  to  finance  their  share,  rather 
than  the  intensity  of  need"  (29).  Mr.  Kent  then  referred 
to  the  discrepancies  among  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the 
federal  share  of  costs  for  training  the  unemployed  and 
added : 


These  discrepancies  of  course  were  the  basic 
reason  why  we  felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  have 
a  manpower  policy  responsive  to  manpower  needs, 
the  decisions  about  the  distribution  of  manpower 
training  had  to  be  very  different  from  those 
which  were  inevitably  made  under  the  shared- cost 
program.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  decision  to 
move  on  from  the  TVT  to  the  OTA.  (Occupational 
Training  Act) .  But  I  would  emphasize,  our 
attitude  was  not  that  the  TVT  should  never  have 
been  started,  but  that  after  a  period  of  six 
years  the  time  had  arrived  to  go  on  to  a  more 
sophisticated  and  more  effective  program  (29) . 

This  statement  of  Kent's  leads  naturally  to  a  brief 
look  at  the  federal  attitudes  towards  shared- cost  programs 
per  se  as  a  factor  in  the  demise  of  the  1V1A  Act. 
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Disenchantment  with  Shared-Cost  Programs 

It  became  evident  in  the  study  that  a  complex 
intermingling  of  economic  and  constitutional  factors  in  the 
federal  and  provincial  political  arenas  led  to  a  general 
disenchantment  with  shared-cost  programs  in  technical  and 
vocational  education.  In  this  section  certain  political 
and  economic  events  and  circumstances  relevant  to  the  TVTA 
Act  are  examined. 

At  the  Dominion -Provincial  Conference  of  July,  1960, 
the  provinces  had,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  objections 
to  shared-cost  programs  initiated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (21,  pp.  75-76,  and  90-91).  A  particular  complaint 
was  that  such  programs  distorted  provincial  financial 
priorities  (Ibid.) .  Despite  these  objections,  the  TVTA 
bill  had  gone  forward  under  a  Conservative  government. 

The  Liberal's  "Manifesto"  of  1962  --  prepared  by  a  party 
not  then  in  power  --  expressed  a  view  of  shared-cost 
urograms  which  was  largely  akin  to  the  sentiments  held  by 
the  provinces  and  at  the  same  time  outlined  the  basic 
format  of  what  was  eventually  to  become  known  as  "contract¬ 
ing-out"  (later  "opting- out")  legislation . 

7 This  is  not  to  say  that  shared-cost  programs  were 
universally  denigrated.  Ford,  for  example,  continued  to 
support  the  concept  throughout  his  tenure  as  Diiector  or 
the  Training  Branch  (18) .  (Ford  left  the  Branch  m  the 
summer  of  1966)  , 
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If  some  provinces  wish,  they  should  be 
able  to  withdraw  without  financial  loss  from 
joint  programs  which  involve  regular  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  which  are  well 
established.  In  such  cases,  Ottawa  will 
compensate  provinces  for  the  federal  share  of 
the  cost  by  lowering  its  own  direct  taxes  and 
increasing  equalization  payments  (Canadian 
Liberal  Party’s  Manifesto). 8 

In  the  spring  of  1964  federal  disavowal  of  shared- 
cost  programs  continued.  Prime  Minister  Pearson  noted  that 
while  future  conditions  might  warrant  new  federal 
initiatives,  the  general  trend  at  the  time  (1964)  was  away 
from  such  programs  and  it  was  now  appropriate  to  re-examine 
shared  cos t -p rograms  in  Canada  with  an  eye  towards  federal 
withdrawal  and  provincial  assumption  of  responsibilities 
in  certain  fields  (46,  pp .  5-6).  The  construction  of 
technical  and  vocational  schools  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  a  program  of  limited  duration.  Where  long  term  or 
continuing  agreements  were  in  effect  and  some  provinces 
wished  to  withdraw,  Pearson  suggested  that  contracting- 
out  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  the  province (s) 
could,  for  an  interim  period  pending  re -negotiation  of 
agreements  with  other  provinces,  undertake  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  program  concerned  but  receive  compensation 
in  the  form  of  ’’tax-room"  ( Ibid .  ,  pp .  6-7).  By  tax-room 
Pearson  meant  provincial  access  to  the  field  of  personal 
income  tax  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  shared-cost  receipts 
foregone. 


quoted  by  Lesage, 


Reference  32,  p. 
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Quebec's  Premier  (Jean  Lesage),  who  had  expressed 
his  government's  desire  to  put  an  end  to  shared-cost 
programs  at  the  Federal- Provincial  Conference  of  November, 
1963,  reiterated  these  sentiments  at  the  1964  conference 
(32,  pp .  15-20).  Lesage  accepted  Pearson's  general  concept 
of  "contracting-out"  and  indicated  a  willingness  to 
continue  the  structure  and  function  of  joint  programs 
during  an  interim  period  until  appropriate  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  (Ibid. ,  p.  18).  Subsequently,  in  1965, 
the  Established  Programs  (Interim  Arrangements)  Act  was 
passed  which  designated  five  programs,  including  vocational 
training,  as  eligible  for  contracting  -  out  (38,  p.  440). 
Quebec  alone  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
However,  as  far  as  the  TVTA  Act  was  concerned  the  only 
change  was  that  from  1966  on  federal  payments  for  Program 
2  (Technician  Training)  were  made  to  Quebec  by  way  of  tax 
abatements  (6,  1966,  p.  72). 

From  the  interviews  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
study  it  became  evident  that  the  "view  of  the  economist" 
was  seen  as  gaining  the  ear  of  government  at  both  federal 
and  provincial  levels.^  This  view  held  that  the  open- 
ended,  shared-cost  programs  in  technical  and  vocational 
education  tended  to  inhibit  budgetary  planning  (40,  53). 

^ One  of  the  core  questions  asked  in  the  interviews 
concerned  the  use  of  shared-cost  programs  as  such  in 
technical  and  vocational  education. 
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The  Federal  Government  was  dependent  upon  the  provinces  in 
regard  to  the  final  funds  required  from  the  Federal 
treasury  while  provinces  such  as  Ontario  and  Alberta  were 
in  turn  largely  dependent  on  the  extent  of  local  school 
board  effort  before  a  final  budget  could  be  struck.  Thus 
it  followed  that  the  Treasury  Board  of  Ontario,  for  example 
was  described  as  being  in  opposition  to  open-ended,  shared- 
cost  programs,  desiring  instead  a  "firm"  budget  in  which 
provincial  priorities  could  be  established  at  the 
provincial  level  (54). 

At  Ottawa  it  was  Ford's  view  that  relations  with 


> 


Quebec  plus  the  arrival  of  new  economists,  complete  with 
new  approaches,  helped  generate  dissatisfaction  with  shared- 
cost  programs  in  technical  and  vocational  training  as  then 
cons  ti tuted . 

The  economists  were  listening  too  hard,  at 
least  in  my  view,  (Ford),  to  what  the  radicals  were 
saying  in  Quebec.  Quebec  was  saying  that  education 
was  totally  their  problem.  The  federal  financial 
officers  and  economists  were  using  this  as  an 
excuse  for  getting  out  of  cost-sharing  programs. 

Provincial  Treasury  people  didn't  like  shared- 
cost  programs  because  they  wanted  to  have  the  money 
and  to  allocate  it  as  they  saw  fit.  Provincial 
civil  service  Treasury  Officers  who  joined  the 
federal  civil  service  brought  the  idea  that 
shared-cost  programs  were  not  the  way  to  provide 
financial  support  to  the  provinces.  They  main¬ 
tained  the  people  in  the  provinces  were  just  as 
intelligent  as  anyone  in  Ottawa  and  they  could 
spend  the  money  with  much  more  wisdom.  This  was 
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promoted  and  a  few  of  the  Ottawa  economists 
accepted  this  as  the  new  Gospel  (18)  .  ^ 

Ford’s  comments  form  an  interesting  background  to 

some  of  the  events  which  will  now  be  described. 


Developments  in  Quebec.  In  June  of  1966  the  Union 
Nationale  Party  under  Daniel  Johnson,  came  to  power  in 
Quebec.  Initially  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
in  constitutionally  sensitive  Ottawa  as  at  worst  an  out¬ 
right  separatist  and  at  best  as  an  unknown  quantity  (Ibid. , 
p.  323).  In  any  event  at  the  Tax  Structure  Committee 
meeting  of  the  Federal - Provincial  Conference  of  September, 
1966,  Johnson  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  shared-cost 
programs,  particularly  those  of  a  social  nature  (education 
was  specifically  mentioned),  were  anathema  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  (25,  pp .  50-51).  Speaking  about  joint  (shared-cost) 


programs,  Johnson  declared: 

Let  this  point  be  understood  once  and  for 
all:  for  social  and  cultural  reasons,  Quebec 
absolutely  insists  on  full  respect  for  its . 
fields  of  jurisdiction  under  the  constitution; 
federal  interference  in  these  fields,  direct 
or  indirect,  will  not  be  tolerated  (Ibid. >  p.  ol) . 

Pearson's  concern  at  the  time  that  confedei a tion  was 
in  danger  of  disintegration  has  been  well  documented  (see 


10Newman  claims  that  A.  W.  Johnson,  whom  he  describes 
as  an  economist  of  great  originality,  was  hired  away  from 
the  Saskatchewan  government,  made  assistant  deputy  minister 
of  Finance  for  Federal-Provincial  relations,  and  subsequently 


became  the  "main  architect"  in 


the  new  fiscal  relations 


uc  came  luc  - - - - -  s  a  ^  7  O  A  70c) 

under  development  in  the  mid-1960?s  (42,  pp.  ^24-325; 
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particularly  41) .  This  concern  could  hardly  have  been 
assuaged  by  Johnson's  repeated  assertion  that  Quebec 
as  a  nation  was  determined  to  become: 

. . .  solely  responsible  within  its  territory 
for  all  public  expenditures  on  every  form  of 
education,  old  age  security,  family  allowances, 

Health ,  employment  and  training  of  the  labour 
force ,  regional  development  and,  in  particular, 
municipal  aid  programmes,  research,  fine  arts, 
culture,  as  well  as  any  other  social  or  cultural 
service  within  our  jurisdiction  under  the 
present  constitution  (Underlining  mine)  (26,  p.  52). 

At  the  same  conference  (September,  1966),  prior  to 
Johnson's  "hard  line"  stand,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Finance  (Mitchell  Sharp)  had  announced  what  he  termed  as 
an  important  change  in  the  federal  approach  to  shared-cost 
programs.  While  not  discounting  the  possibility  of  future 
federal  shared-cost  initiatives  in  short-term  projects, 
Sharp  proposed  that  well  established,  continuing  programs 
(hospital  insurance,  The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  national 
health  grants)  would  be  brought  to  an  end  (52,  pp.  18-19). 
Sharp  stated  that  he  recognized  that  the  provinces 
(especially  Quebec)  wished  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  initiating  and  operating  their  own  programs  and,  in 
passing,  noted  that  "federal  participation  in  technical 
and  vocational  training  agreements  were  under  review" 
(Ibid.  ,  p  .  2  3). 

Given  these  statements,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
fall  of  1966  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  in  any  way  disposed  to  changing  a  shared- 
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cost  program  of  short  duration  (such  as  the  TVTA  Act) 
into  a  continuing  commitment.  Further,  it  would  seem  out 
of  character  for  the  government  of  the  day  to  risk 
exacerbation  of  relations  with  Quebec  by  continuing, 
beyond  its  scheduled  date  of  expiration,  a  program  in 
which  expenditures  had  largely  been  in  the  constitutionally 
sensitive  area  of  education  of  youth.  In  addition,  during 
the  September  Conference  no  support  emerged  from  the 
provinces  in  support  of  shared-cost  programs  (59).  Block 
grants  in  lieu  of  shared-cost  earnings  were  advocated  by 
the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  (Ibid. ,  pp .  130-131).  However, 
for  the  most  part  the  Premiers  were  concerned  that  no  new 
agreement  would  entail  any  loss  of  present  revenue  ( Ibid. ) . 

The  circumstances  of  the  September  tax  structure 
meeting  coupled  with  Federal  dissatisfaction  with  aspects 
of  the  TVTA  Act  (previously  noted)  would  appear  to  have 
militated  strongly  against  the  possibility  of  any  prolonged 
future  for  the  legislation.  The  final  denouement  came  some 
five  weeks  later  at  the  Federal - Provincial  Conference  of 
October,  1966. 

II.  THE  END  OF  THE  TVTA  ACT:  THE  FEDERAL- 

PROVINCIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  OCTOBER,  1966 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  Federal- Provincial 
Conference  which  began  on  October  24,  1966,  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  made  three  important  policy  pronouncements  in  regard 
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to  the  Federal  Government  and  education.  These  were: 

(1)  The  TVTA  Act  would  come  to  an  end  on  March 
31,  1967; 

(2)  federal  support  for  pos t- secondary  education 
was  to  be  substantially  revised;  and 

(3)  new  federal  initiatives  were  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  adult  training  (46,  1-12). 

Each  of  the  proposals  will  be  examined  briefly. 

End  of  the  TVTA  Act 

The  Prime  Minister  reminded  the  provincial  premiers 
of  the  importance  of  the  TVTA  legislation  in  providing 
substantial  federal  assistance  to  vocational  education  in 
the  past  five  years.  Vocational  high  schools  had  been 
particularly  helped  by  the  federal  initiative,  receiving 
two  thirds  of  federal  funds  in  support  of  capital  projects. 
(Ibid.,  pp .  4-5).  Pearson  then  suggested,  in  terms 
reminiscent  of  Daniel  Johnson’s  remarks  in  September 
(page  296),  that  no  one  would  contemplate  permanent 
federal  involvement  "...  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  form  of  secondary  education  which  is  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  provinces"  ( Ibid . ,  p.  4).  He  noted 
further  that  provincial  premiers  had  often  pointed  out  that 
shared-cost  programs  had  a  distortive  effect  on  provincial 
priorities.  Accordingly  the  agreements  were  to  be  allowed 


to  lapse  automatically  on  March  31,  1967  (Ibid.) . 
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Initial  phase-out  proposals."  Suggested  phase¬ 
out  arrangements  consisted  initially  of  time  extensions  to 
the  previous  agreement  plus  a  limited  further  financial 
commitment.  The  time  in  which  the  provinces  were  to  be 
allowed  to  earn  their  allotted  $480  per  15  -  19  year  old 
of  "25  cent  dollars"  was  extended  to  March  31,  1970. 
Additional  help  was  to  be  made  available  for  provinces 
which  had  built  trade  schools  in  lieu  of  vocational  high 
schools.  ~^2  If  a  province  reached  the  $480  per  capita 
quota  for  capital  grants  of  all  kinds  but  was  below  the 
national  per  capita  average  in  grants  for  high  schools  (a 
figure  to  be  determined  as  of  March  31,  1967),  the  Federal 
Government  would  make  further  contributions  at  the  50  per 
cent  sharing  rate.  This  latter  assistance  would  be 
available  until  March  31,  1973,  for  any  province  that  did 
not  reach  the  national  average  before  that  date  (Ibid. ,  pp . 
4-5)  . 


Federal  Support  of  Post-Secondary  Education 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  projected  need  in  post¬ 
secondary  education  was,  in  Prime  Minister  Pearson's  words 


-^Provincial  reaction  to  the  end  of  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  was  such  that,  as  shall  be  noted  shortly,  new  phase 
out  proposals  were  quickly  brought  before  the  piovincial 

premiers . 


1 2 Th i s  appeared  to  be  tacit  acknowledgement  that  the 
greater  use  of  TVTA  funds  for  high  school  systems  of  wealthy 
as  opposed  to  poorer  provinces  served  to  widen  the  difference 
in  educational  opportunities  available  m  Canada  at  that 
level  of  education. 
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"the  first  priority"  of  the  current  talks  ( Ibid . ,  p.  2). 

Basically,  the  Federal  Government  offered  to  assist  the 

provinces  by  transferring  to  them  four  equalized  points  of 

personal  income  tax  and  one  of  corporation  income  tax 

augmented  by  unconditional  program  equalization  payments 

which  would  bring  the  total  compensation  up  to  50  per  cent 

of  the  operating  costs  of  post-secondary  educational 

1 3 

institutions  in  each  province.  (Ibid. ,  p.  6).  However, 
the  measure  of  expenditure  (50  per  cent  of  operating  costs) 
need  not  be  applied.  Provinces  would  be  permitted  to  use 
an  optional  amount  of  $14  per  capita  (roughly  equivalent 
to  the  national  per  capita  expenditure  on  post-secondary 
education),  or  the  50  per  cent  factor,  whichevei  was  to 
their  favour  (Ibid.) . 

These  arrangements  would,  according  to  Pearson, 
replace  all  the  present  federal-provincial  programs  in 
support  of  pos t- secondary  education  in  Canada  (Ibid. ,  p.  7). 
Of  particular  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  was 
that  all  such  institutions  as  universities,  technical 
schools  and  community  colleges  would  be  treated  alixe. 

Thus  the  anomaly  of  the  then  present  substantial  federal 
support  for  pos t - secondary  technical  institutions  as 
opposed  to  other  institutions  would  disappear.  Provinces 

13A  detailed  description  of  federal  assistance  to 
secondary  education  arising  from  the  proposals  of  1966  is 
given  in  Reference  5. 
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would  no  longer  feel  the  weight  of  federal  bias 
a  particular  institution  (Ibid . ,  pp.  7-9). 


towards 


Adult  Training 

After  dispensing  with  the  TVTA  Agreements  and 
announcing  a  new  program  of  support  for  pos t- secondary 
education,  Pearson  then  outlined  the  federal  position  on 
the  training  of  the  labour  force.  In  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  most  important  policy  statement,  Pearson  defined 
"education"  and  the  role  of  the  senior  government  therein. 
Education  in  the  sense  of  youth  training  was  unquestionably 
a  provincial  concern.  However,  the  scope  of  provincial 
jurisdiction  was  not,  in  the  federal  view,  all  encompassing. 
The  government's  position  of  1966  merits  quotation: 

Once  the  normal  process  of  education  for  an 
individual  has  been  completed  and  that  individual 
is  established  in  the  labour  force,  measures  of 
training  thereafter  to  fit  him  to  the  constantly 
changing  requirements  of  a  rapidly  changing 
technological  world  are  not  "education"  in  the 
constitutional  sense.  They  are  measures 
designed  to  ensure  the  maximum  possibility  of 
effective  participation  in  production.  They 
are  measures  to  reduce  unemployment;  to  increase 
the  productivity  and  earnings  of  Canadian 
worke  rs :  . . . 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  believes  that 
it  has  a  constitutional  and  necessary  role  in  the 
training  and  development  of  our  adult  labour  force 
for  economic  growth  and  full  development  ( [bid. , 
p  .  9)  . 

Having  defined  a  place  for  itself  in  education,  the 
Federal  Government  (through  Mr.  Pearson)  then  outlined  the 
specific  functions  it  would  undertake  in  adult  training. 
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It  would: 

(1)  assume  in  full  all  training  allowances 
granted  to  adults; 

(2)  remove  the  criterion  of  unemployment  as  a 
precondition  to  receipt  of  training  (the 
underemployed  as  well  as  the  unemployed 
were  to  receive  upgrading) ; 

(3)  as  of  April  1,  1967,  undertake  to  act  as 
the  purchaser  (in  full)  of  adult  training 
( Ibid . ,  pp.  9-12). 14 

In  regard  to  the  latter  function  (purchasing  training), 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
itself  act  in  a  training  capacity.  All  actual  training 
would  be  done  through  provincial  facilities,  industry,  or, 
on  consultation  with  the  province  concerned,  private 
agencies.  In  all  cases  Ottawa  would  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  cost  of  tills  training.  The  Federal  Government  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  long-term  amortization  costs  for 
capital  equipment  as  part  of  operating  expenses.  This, 
plus  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  federal  authority  to 
provide  loans15  toward  the  construction  of  facilities  meant 
that  in  theory  a  province  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
training  needs  of  adults  completely  "out  of  pocket  (Ibid. ) . 


14See  also  Page,  "Canadian  Manpower  Training  and 
Education,"  (43,  pp  .  4-7),  and  Department  of  Manpower  and  ^ 
Immigration,  "OTA  -  Government's  Answer  to  Adult  Training, 
(9)  . 

15 According  to  an  official  of  the  Depai tment  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration,  the  Federal  Government  was  (as 
of  July,  1969)  still  not  in  a  position  to  provide  such 
loans  to  the  provinces  (39) . 
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However,  the  identification  of  training  needs,  the 
classification  of  adults,  and  the  selection  of  those  to 
be  trained  were  all  functions  which  were  to  reside  with  the 
federal  authority.  Further,  according  to  Pearson,  Ottawa 
would  only  be  interested  in  the  type  of  training  which 
could  be  provided  in  courses  of  not  more  than  twelve  months 
duration  (Ibid. ,  p.  12). 

Provincial  Reaction 

Provincial  reaction  to  the  federal  declaration  to 
end  the  TVTA  agreements  was  largely  that  of  surprise  and 
concern.  The  Premier  of  Ontario,  for  example,  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  his  province  had  no  indication  that  the 
agreements  would  be  abandoned  so  abruptly  (60,  October  25, 
1966).  A  major  complaint  voiced  by  some  provinces,  was 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  cut  federal  statement 
prior  to  the  October  conference,  they  had  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  support  of  many  requests  from  school  boards 
for  capital  expenditures  beyond  those  already  approved 
under  the  TVTA  agreements  ( 30 ; 4 0 ; 5 4 )  .  When  the  anticipated 
extension  of  the  Act  did  not  occur  (a  decision  regarded  by 
some  provincial  authorities  as  of  an  eleventh  noui  nature) , 
comments  were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  provinces  had 
been  left  "holding  the  bag"  (30  ;  40  ;  5 4  ;  60  ,  Octooei  2  5  ,  1966  , 

p.  9)  . 

Ontario's  Premier  Robarts,  for  one,  claimed  that 
his  province  would  lose  money  under  the  new  ai i angcmcnts . 
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The  new  grants  for  the  support  of  post-secondary  education 
would  provide  between  $7,000,000  and  $13,000,000  less 
than  Ontario  had  expected  to  receive  under  an  extended  TVTA 
Agreement  (54;60,  October  25,  1966,  p.  2).  Whereas  the 
Federal  Government  estimated  that  its  new  support  program 
in  higher  education  would  provide  the  provinces  with  some 
$90,000,000  more  than  the  TVTA  arrangements,  the  provinces 
were  reported  as  being  unable  to  see  even  a  $9,000,000 
increase,  if  that  (60,  October  25,  1966,  p.  9). 

According  to  a  writer  who  investigated  the  course 
of  the  conference,  the  basic  spadework  concerning  the  real 
impact  of  the  new  policy  on  the  provinces  had  simply  not 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Government  (13,  p.  70).  An 
official  who  participated  in  the  financial  discussions 
echoed  this  view  and  remarked  that  the  federal  people  had 
dealt  in  unrealistic  "guesstimates"  (Category  "B") . 

Initial  reaction  to  the  federal  proposals  for 
adult  training  were  equally  vigorous  and,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Quebec,  strongly  negative.  The  distinction 
between  "education"  and  "adult  training"  was  questioned. 
Initially  Quebec  representatives  denied  Ottawa's  claim  to 
a  role  in  education  in  support  of  manpower  (60,  October  24, 
1966  ,  p.  2). 16  Remarks  made  by  Quebec's  Premier  Johnson 

16Quebec's  position  was  not  surprising  in  light  of 
comments  made  in  the  previous  spring  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Paul  Gerin- Laj oie) .  While  granting  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  seek  to  promote  economic  objectives 
the  Minister  declared,  "Education  is  not  included  as  one  of 
the  means  confided  to  the  Federal  Government  for  this  or 
any  other  objective"  (19,  p.  8). 
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could  hardly  have  been  of  less  comfort  to  the  government. 
While  objecting  to  practically  every  proposal  as  "ill 
prepared  nonsense"  Johnson  added  that  the  financial  offer¬ 
ings  from  Ottawa  could  only  be  acceptable  if  they  were 
unconditional  and  in  greater  amount  (25,  p.  9). 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference  (October  25, 

1966) ,  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  (Jean 

Marchand)  presented  a  strongly  worded  rebuttal  to  the 

reaction  of  the  provinces  (34,  pp .  1-5).  There  was  no 

prospect  that  the  TVTA  Act  would  be  continued.  The 

Federal  Government  was  determined  to  get  out  of  shared- 

cost  programs  in  education  (Ibid, ,  p.  5).  In  regard  to  the 

question  of  federal  assumption  of  a  role  in  education 

Marchand  argued  that  his  government  was  not  really  making 

a  distinction  between  kinds  of  education  but  rather  between 

the  needs  of  students  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  needs 

of  "...  men  and  women  who  are  or  have  been  earning  their 

living  but  who  need  further  training  or  re -training  for 

1 7 

productive  employment"  (Ibid. ,  p.  3). 

The  distinction  appeared  to  satisfy  the  Quebec 
delegation.  Johnson  indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
government's  adult  training  plan  "on  an  experimental  basis" 
(60,  October  27,  1966).  Further,  the  Quebec  Premier  now 

17This  concept  of  differences  in  needs  being  met  by 
different  levels  of  government  became  a  standard  argument 
in  support  of  a  federal  role  in  adult  training  (see  Kent, 
Reference  28,  p.  3). 
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viewed  the  federal  proposals  for  aid  to  secondary 
education  as  praiseworthy.  All  that  remained  in  dispute 
was  the  matter  of  how  much  aid  (Ibid.). 

Ontario's  delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
reported  as  still  extremely  displeased  with  the  TVTA  phase¬ 
out  proposals  (Ibid. ,  p.  1  and  p.  9).  It  was  estimated 
that  by  March  31,  1967,  Ontario's  expenditures  for 
facilities  under  the  TVTA  Act  would  reach  $700  per  15  -  19 
year  old  (Ibid . ) .  Thus  that  province  had  used  up  its 
entire  entitlement  for  $480  per  capita  cost-sharing  at  the 
75-25  rate  and,  since  Ontario's  expenditures  were  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  would  receive  no  further  benefit 
from  the  proposed  phase-out.  Commitments  made  to  school 
boards  (in  anticipation  of  the  continuation  of  the  Act) 
would  have  to  be  met  entirely  from  the  provincial  treasury. 
Ontario  had  also  counted  on  the  use  of  funds  available 
under  the  TVTA  Act  to  greatly  expand  facilities  at  the 
post-secondary  level  of  education.  It  had  been  anticipated 

that  the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  (CAATs) 

* 

proposed  for  the  province  would  receive  50  per  cent  of 
capital  costs  from  the  federal  treasury  (53,  p.  302). 

The  Pearson  government  was  apparently  receptive  to 
the  contention  that  some  of  the  provinces  were  "over¬ 
committed".  On  the  third  day  of  the  conference  the  Prime 
Minister  stated: 

...  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  impressed 
by  one  of  the  major  points  made  on  behalf  of  the 
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provinces.  It  is  that  we  should  take  more 
fully  into  account  the  expectations  of  the 
provinces  that  we  would  continue  to  make 
capital  grants  for  the  construction  of 
vocational  high  schools,  technological 
institutes,  trade  schools  and  other  facilities  . ~ 
for  technical  and  vocational  training  (48,  p.  1). 

Accordingly,  the  government  presented  a  revised 
phase-out  plan  to  the  provinces.  Instead  of  an  estimated 
$275  million  withdrawal  fund,  Ottawa  proposed  a  quota  of 
$800  per  15  -  19  year  old  (1961  census)  for  capital 
expenditures.  The  quota  was  to  consist  of  the  previous 
$480  figure  for  75-25  sharing  plus  an  additional  $320 
which  the  provinces  could  earn  on  a  50-50  cost-sharing 
basis.  The  Federal  Government  estimated  that  this  would 
not  cost  the  central  treasury  some  $548  million  or  nearly 
double  the  original  proposal  (48,  pp .  1-2).  Further, 
instead  of  a  specific  time  limit,  the  provinces  could 
obtain  their  funds  over  an  indefinite  period.  As  Pearson 
put  it: 


Provinces  will  be  able  to  apply  the  grants, 
within  the  general  purposes  of  the  training 
program,  when  and  how  they  wisli  (Ibid.  ,  p.  2). 

In  Table  XIV  provincial  allotments  under  the  $800 

quota  are  presented  as  are  receipts  of  federal  funds  to 


l°One  conference  observer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Pearson  and  his  cabinet  were  prepared  to  revise  the 
TVTA  phase-out  "largely  to  placate  Mr.  Robarts  and  gain 
his  support  for  the  university  program".  (61,  p.  9). 
Doern  was  of  the  view  that  the  phase-out  was  revised 
because  Ottawa  had  underestimated  the  real  impact  of  its 
initial  policy  on  the  provinces  (13,  p.  70)  . 
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March  31,  1969. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  XIV  that  the  phase-out 
arrangements  for  the  Capital  Expenditures  Program  alone 
required  a  total  federal  contribution  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  ($1,146,047,200).  Without  belabouring  the  point, 
this  figure  obviously  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
$90,000,000  estimate  Starr  gave  the  House  of  Commons  in 
December,  1960,  and  the  $190,000,000  figure  suggested  by 
the  Training  Branch  in  1961.  In  addition,  the  total 
number  of  spaces  for  technical  and  vocational  training 
estimated  at  108,000  in  1960  (20,  p.  397)  had  been 
increased  during  the  period  April  1,  1961  to  March  51, 

1968  by  496,298  new  spaces19  (460  per  cent)  as  a  result 
of  expenditures  under  the  Act.  In  1960  Starr  had  set  a 
goal  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
trained  (Chapter  V) .  Given  that  the  duration  of  training 
in  1968  was,  on  the  average,  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
TVTA  era,  it  is  apparent  that  the  "goal"  was  substantially 

excee  ded . 

Phase  out  of  the  remaining  programs.  In  addition  to 
those  provisions  designed  to  soften  the  impact  of  its  with 
drawal  from  the  Capital  Expenditures  Program,  the  Federal 

19The  figure  given  in  the  Department  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration's  Annual  Report  of  1968  was  439,952  new  spaces. 
(8,  1968,  p.  63T.  However,  this  figure  was  actually  that 
for  1967* and  had  apparently  been  erroneously  inserted  in 
the  1968  Report.  The  496,298  figure  was  obtained  by 
totalling  provincial  accounts  of  student  places. 
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TABLE  XIV 


TVTA  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  GRANTS  FINAL  ALLOTMENTS 


Province 

Allotment 
($800/capita) 
October,  1966 

Payments 
to  31st 
March/ 6 9 

Per  Cent  of 

Allotment 

Received 

Nf  Id . 

35,063,200 

22,358,946 

63.8 

P.E  .  I  . 

7,100,000 

2,925,384 

41.2 

N.S  . 

51,391,200 

29,816,445 

58.0 

N.B. 

42,811,200 

17,242,313 

40.3 

Que  . 

373,940,800 

230,825,345 

61.7 

Ont . 

349,506,400 

325,569,766 

93.2 

Man . 

56,646,400 

22,950,359 

40.5 

Sask . 

58,291,200 

29,718,575 

51.0 

Alta . 

79,203,200 

75,531,363 

95.4 

B.C. 

90,122,400 

54,460,387 

60.4 

Y.T. 

612,000 

957,820 

154. 61 

N.W.T. 

1,359,200 

70,444 

5  . 2 

Canada 

1,146,047,200 

812,427,147 

72.2 

1The  Yukon  was  paid  in  excess  of  the  $800  per  capita 
allotment  before  the  quota  was  set. 

Source:  Unpublished  working  paper  released  to  the  writer 
from  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 


Government  continued  through  the  fiscal  year  of  1968  to 
support  training  schemes  or  projects  which  had  been 
initiated  under  one  or  another  of  the  ten  remaining  TVTA 
programs.  This  final  assistance  readied  the  substantial 
total  of  $85,636,863.00;  a  figure  over  two  million  dollars 
greater  than  expenditures  for  the  same  programs  in  any  of 
the  previous  fiscal  years  of  the  Act  (8,  1968,  p.  62). 
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Estimation  of  Total  Exp  end  i  tu'r'e  s 

While  final  payments  under  the  phase-out  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  TVTA  Act  have  yet  to  be  made,  it  is  possible  -- 
given  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  --  to  make  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimation  of  what  federal  and  provincial 
expenditures  eventually  will  be.  Three  major  areas  of 
expenditure  may  be  considered:  (1)  the  Capital  Expenditures 
Program;  (2)  Program  5,  Training  of  the  Unemployed;  and 
(3)  other  programs. 

2  0 

( 1 )  Capital  Expenditures 

(A)  (B) 

Share  Basis  Quota  per  Federal  Provincial 

15-19  year  Commit-  Contribution 

old_ ment  

75-25  $  430  $  687,623,000  $206,288,000 

50-50  320  454,419,000  454,419,000 

(2)  Program  5,  Training  of  the  Unemployed 

Note:  The  share  basis  of  Program  5  ran  from  50  to  90  per 
cent  federal  contribution  to  provincial  expenditures . 

The  75-25  basis  was  selected  as  the  best  estimate  of  the 
overall  ratio. 


/  0 

Data  for  these  calculations  were  dram  from 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Labour  and  Department 
of  Manpower  and  Immigration.  Estimates  rounded  to  nearest 
whole  $1,000. 


. 
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Share  Basis 


(A)  CB) 

Federal  Provincial 

Contribution  Contribution 


75-2  5  $113,9.96,000  $  37,999,000 

(3)  All  other  Programs  Plus  Phase¬ 
out  Arran gement s2 1 


Share  Basis 


(A) 

Federal 

Contribution 


(B) 

Provincial 
Con tribut ion 


50-50 


$334,645,000  $334,645,000 

404, 00022 


Total  Federal  Contribution 

(Sum  of  1A,  2 A,  3A)  =  $1,591,092,000.00 


Total  Provincial  Contribution 

(Sum  of  IB,  2B ,  3B)  =  1,033,351,000.00 


Grand  Total 


$2,624,443,000.00 


As  a  working  estimate  then,  the  figure  of  $2.6 
billion  may  be  used  as  approximately  the  combined  federal- 
provincial  expenditures  which  will  ultimately  inhere 
under  the  Act. 

Revision  to  the  phase-out  arrangements.  The  federal 
proposals  for  ending  the  TVTA  Act,  as  made  at  the  October 
Conference  of  1966,  defined  neither  limits  in  time  or  amount 

^ Apprenticeship  Training  --  a  separate  Agreement  -- 
not  included  in  these  figures . 

^Program  8  contributions  in  which  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  100  per  cent  of  costs. 
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in  regard  to  provincial,  claims  on  their  quota  of  funds. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  prescribed  limits  to 
provincial  claims  effective  in  the  1969  fiscal  year.  For 
tiie  province  of  Quebec  which  had  some  $143,114,45  5  left  to 
claim  as  of  31  March,  1969  (Table  XIV)  the  limit  was  set 
at  $34,600,000  (24  per  cent  of  the  unclaimed  quota)  (23, 
pp .  40-41).  This  restriction  generated  strong  reaction 
from  Quebec’s  Minister  of  Finance: 

Dans  cette  perspective,  la  decision  unilaterale 
du  gouvernment  federal  de  fixer  sa  contribution 
pour  1969/70  a  un  maximum  de  $34,584,000  constitue 
une  violation  flagrante  d ' un  accord  ecrit 
intervenu  entre  Ottawa  et  Quebec  ( Ibid . ,  p.  41). 

It  was  anticipated  in  Quebec  that  TVTA  contributions 
for  the  1969  fiscal  year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60  million  (2).  The  federal  decision  to  allot  the 
province  some  $25  million  less  than  anticipated  was 
regarded  as  a  potentially  serious  disruption  of  educational 
planning  which  might  necessitate  the  imposition  of  a 
special  tax  (23,  p.  41;  2). 

In  Ontario  and  Alberta,  Department  of  Education 
officials  appeared  to  regard  the  federally  imposed  quota 
on  TVTA  capital  grants  as  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  problem 
(30;  39;  53).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  of  31 
March,  1969  these  latter  provinces  had  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  their  allotment  unclaimed,  while  Quebec  had  38.3 
per  cent  (Table  XIV) . 
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The  End  of  the  Act:  A  Surprise  to  the  Provinces ? 

The  provinces  greeted  the  news  of  the 
phase-out  with  shock,  dismay  and  cries  of 
anger.  Although  they  knew  the  deadline  for 
the  grants  was  near,  they  had  never  really 
believed  they  would  stop,  and  some  had  made 
commitments  in  the  belief  that  Ottawa  would 
continue  the  program  (61,  p.  9). 

The  preceding  quotation  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  which  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  October  1966  conference  indicates  that  the  provinces 
were  genuinely  surprised  that  the  TVTA  Act  was  to  end. 
Officials  in  the  vocational  education  field  from  the  west 
(Alberta),  the  east  (Nova  Scotia),  and  central  Canada 
(Ontario)  ,  interviewed  by  the  writer  all  echoed  the  theme 
that  the  federal  decision  to  end  the  Act  came  as  a 
surprise  (30;  34;  40;  54).  Two  main  reasons  were  given 
for  this  reaction  from  the  provinces:  (1)  a  belief  that 
Ottawa,  having  induced  the  provinces  to  become  heavily 
committed  in  vocational  education,  would  not  drop  out  at 
this  stage;  and  (2)  a  late  decision  would  not  provide 

23 

sufficient  lead  time  to  change  construction  programs. 

Thus  any  late  announcement  would  contain  only  minor,  not 
major  modifications.  A  revamping  of  the  entire  system  at 
the  "eleventh  hour"  was  simply  not  envisaged. 

It  was  obvious  in  interviews  with  various  federal 
personnel  that  the  suggestion  that  the  "rug  had  been  pulled 

^ ^Officials  from  Ontario  were  particularly  vehement 
on  this  point  (30;  54). 
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from  under  the  provinces"  at  the  1966  conference  was 
still  a  sensitive  point  in  1969.  One  federal  official 
in  close  contact  with  the  demise  of  the  Act  expressed  the 
view  that  the  provinces  took  the  Act  for  granted,  may  have 
made  long  range  commitments  and  "didn’t  want  to  know"  that 
the  end  was  coming  [Category  "B") .  Reference  was  made  to 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council  held  in  May,  1966,  in  which  Kent  (as 
Deputy  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration)  was  "as  clear 
as  he  need  be"  (ibid . ) . 

The  minutes  of  that  council  meeting  do  reveal  that 
the  Deputy  Minister  and  his  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
(G.  C.  Duclos)  had  some  extremely  critical  comments  to  make 
about  TVTA  programs.  Kent  was  reported  as  expressing 
considerable  concern  over  "inadequate  performance"  in 
program  implementation  (41,  pp .  18-19).  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Program  5  in  the  training  of  the  unemployed  were 
called  to  question  (Ibid.  ,  Appendix  "C")  .  These  and  other 
remarks  (especially  by  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Duclos 
(Ibid.,  p.  18),  certainly  indicated  that  the  government  was 


dissatisfied  with  the  TVTA  Act  and  changes  were  being 


^According  to  the  Training  Branch  Directoi  (Ford) 
and  an  Ontario  representative  (Sisco) ,  Kent’s  actual 
comments  were  to  the  effect  that  "nothing  significant  had 
been  done  in  technical  and  vocational  education  in  the 
past  twenty- five  years  and  the  government  was  not  going 
to  do  what  should  have  been  done  twenty- five  yeais  ago 
(18,  53).  It  appears  that  the  official  Minutes  presented 
a  "softened"  version  of  the  comments. 


. 
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contemplated.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  direct  statement 
by  the  government  that  the  legislation  would  be  brought  to 
a  close.  The  absence  of  any  clear  declaration  about  the 
future  of  the  TVTA  prompted  the  provincial  Directors  of 
Technical  Education  to  present  this  statement  to  the  1966 
May  conference: 

A  matter  of  major  concern  with  the  Directors 
is  the  status  of  the  Federal - Provincial  Training 
Agreements  which  are  currently  scheduled  to 
terminate  March  31,  1967.  The  Directors  wish  to 
report  that  they  are  highly  alarmed  that  no 
information  is  as  yet  available  as  to  the 
continuation  or  otherwise  of  the  Agreements 
(41,  Appendix  "I",  p.  2). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  were  numerous 
indications  as  to  federal  disenchantment  with  shared-cost 


programs  (reviewed  earlier  in  this  chapter) .  Further,  the 

suggestion  that  the  provinces  "did  not  want  to  know"  that 

the  end  of  the  Act  was  coming,  in  retrospect  seems  to  have 

merit.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  federal  decision  to  drop 

the  TVTA  Act  in  its  entirety  and  to  move  into  the  purchase 

of  adult  training  was  developed  without  benefit  of  a 

2  5 

preceding  Federal- Provincial  dialogue  and,  from  the 
evidence  available,  was  made  shortly  before  the  October 
Conference  at  which  the  end  was  announced.  In  regard  to 


25Provincial  representatives  (30;  40;  54;  58)  noted 
the  unilateral  nature  of  the  decision,  while  a  federal 
official  who  participated  in  the  discussions  concerning 
the  kind  of  program  that  should  be  developed  to^  follow  the 
TVTA  stated  that  the  "extent  of  the  change  in  the  Federal 
Government’s  approach  was  not  disclosed  until  that 
conference"  (Category  "b") • 


. 
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the  late  decision,  it  should  be  understood  that  while  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  Government  to  get  out  of  shared-cost 
programs  may  well  have  been  formulated  long  before  October, 
1966,  the  actual  Cabinet  decision  to  let  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  lapse  in  favour  of  support  to  post -secondary 

institutions  and  to  adult  training  was  not  made,  it  would 

2  6 

appear,  until  shortly  before  the  Conference. 

The  lack  of  advance  notice  and  the  lateness  of  the 
Cabinet  decision  are  both  indicated  in  the  following  remarks 
of  a  provincial  official  who  attended  the  1966  Conference. 

Two  weeks  before  that  Federal- Provincial  Conference 
of  1966  when  they  came  out  with  the  OTA  (Occupational 
Training  Act),  we  were  still  trying  to  get  guidance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  As  you  know  you  just 
can't  stop  building  programs.  So  we  were  going  ahead 
and  approving  projects  and  at  the  same  time  pleading 
with  Ottawa  for  some  indication,  some  assurance  that 
even  though  The  Act  was  terminating,  it  would  be 
re-negotiated . 

. . .  Looking  back  to  the  original  notification, 
we  weren't  advised  of  anything  really  until  we  hit 
Ottawa  on  that  Sunday  night  prior  to  the  Conference 
[October  23)  --  which  was  due  to  start  the  next  day. 

And  as  far  as  we've  been  able  to  find  out  the 
Cabinet  ratified  that  on  the  Sunday  af ternoon ( 54) . z 7 

Stewart  (Executive  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Education  Association)  stated  in  an  interview  with  the 


26Sharp's  comment,  page  297,  made  ill  September,  1966  , 
that  Federal  participation  in  technical  and  vocational 
training  was  "under  review",  suggests  that  a  Cabinet 
decision  had  not  been  made  at  that  date. 

27 A  federal  official  who  had  participated  in ^the 
financial  dis cus s ions  with  the  provinces  at  the  Conference 
(but  declined  to  be  quoted)  also  indicated  that  the  official 
decision  had  been  made  "very  late"  (Category  "C") .  Ihe 
same  point  was  made  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  (60, 
October  25,  1966,  p.  9). 
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writer  that  in  his  view  the  end  of  the  Act  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  Ministers  of  Education  (57) . 
Further,  while  federal  officials  could  claim  that  in 
certain  speeches  and  at  certain  times  due  warning  was  given, 
it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  that  provincial  ministers 
reading  the  same  speech  in  a  different  context  would 
necessarily  see  the  same  implications  (Ibid.) . 

Two  further  points  regarding  provincial  ’'blindness" 
circa  1966  to  the  forthcoming  end  of  the  TVTA  legislation 
are  worthy  of  note.  First,  previous  federal  Acts  in 
technical  and  vocational  education  had  continued  beyond 
established  deadlines  or  been  modified  and  continued  in 
some  manner.  By  1966  the  federal  government  was  in  its 
thirtieth  continuous  year  of  shared-cost  programs  in 
technical  and  vocational  training.  In  light  of  past 
experience,  the  total  collapse  of  such  programs  seemed 
unlikely.  A  second  point  is  that  while  there  may  have  been 
indications  from  some  elements  at  Ottawa  that  a  new 
approach  was  forthcoming,  there  were  also  those  elements 
present  which  projected  the  view  that  Ottawa  would  remain 
in  shared-cost  programs  in  technical  training. 

It  became  clear  in  the  inves tigation  --  particularly 
in  the  research  carried  out  at  Ottawa  --  that  a  schism  had 
developed  in  the  federal  civil  service  between  those  who 
favoured  the  continuation  of  tne  IVTA  legislation  and  those 
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looking  for  a  new  federal  approach  to  manpower  develop- 

2  g 

ment.  This  difference  in  viewpoint  at  the  federal  level 
could  but  further  confuse  provincial  perception  of  what 
was  coming.  Kent’s  carefully  worded  description  of  the 
situation  follows: 

I  think  the  feeling  had  gradually  grown  up 
among  a  lot  of  people  in  Ottawa,  who  were  looking 
at  priorities  that  it  (the  TVTA  Act)  should  not 
remain  an  open-ended  program.  But  bluntly,  once 
an  open-ended  program  has  been  established,  the 
forces  that  want  to  keep  it  open-ended  are  strong. 
There  are  the  people  in  Ottawa  whose  pet  the 
program  is  --  and  rightly  so,  I  don't  use  that 
in  a  critical  sense  at  all  --  and  of  course 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to  keep  it 
open-ended  are  very  strong.  The  pressure  from 
the  provinces  --  a  pressure  which  I  think  the 
Department  of  Labour  had  tendecTTo  be  disposed 
to  respond  to  [underlining  mined)  --  was  to  broaden 
the  ""program  on  a  shared-cost  basis  both  as  to  the 
type  of  current  expenditures  that  were  supported 
and  as  to  the  type  of  schools  that  were  supported 
under  the  capital  grants.  So  the  people  directly 
involved  in  the  program,  so  far  from  thinking  about 
restrictions,  were  really  tending  towards  a  broader 
range  to  the  opeii-endednehs^Tunder lining  mine)  [2"9j. 

After  a  discussion  concerning  approaches  to  over¬ 
coming  reluctance  to  change,  Mr.  Kent  was  asked  if  the 
personnel  in  the  Training  Branch  felt  that  the  TVTA  Act 
would  continue.  In  reply,  Kent  stated  that  they  had 
assumed  it  would  go  on  (Ibid.).  The  following  exchange 


then  ensued: 


Question: 


And  this  was  reflected  in  the  attitude 
of  the  provinces? 


?  8 

Ford,  for  example,  recalled  some  ’’very  heavy 
sessions"  with  certain  senior  civil  servants  who  were 
"obsessed  with  the  idea  of  cutting  out  all  cost-sharing 
with  the  provinces"  (18). 
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Mr.  Kent:  Yes,  that's  right.  And  the 

decision  to  change  it  [the  TVTA 
Act)  was  part  of  a  package  of 
government  decisions  at  the  time. 

It  was  the  decision  of  ministers 
and  senior  officials  from  a  number 
of  departments  concerned  about  the 
overall  structure  and  priorities  of 
federal  economic  and  social  policy 
and  with  the  nature  of  Federal- 
Provincial  arrangements .  It  did  not 
originate  in  the  recommen datT i ons  of~ 
the  people  who  were  running" the  TVT 

program  (underlining  mine)  (Ibid . ) . 


Demise  o f  The  Training  Branch 

The  decision  to  allow  the  TVTA  Act  to  lapse  led 

ultimately  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Training  Branch. 

In  1965  Ford  had  predicted  that  the  role  of  the  Branch  was 

not  likely  to  change  in  any  other  way  except  to  expand  (16, 

p.  12).  Two  years  later  the  Branch  was  all  but  dead.  Ford, 

in  1969,  believed  that  the  Training  Branch  was  brought  to 

an  end  through  deliberate  planning  (18) .  Some  others  in 

2  9 

Ottawa,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  According  to  Kent  the 
basic  process  of  overcoming  vested  interest  in  the  TVTA 
legislation  was  first  to  see  that  people  who  did  believe 
in  the  change  were  put  into  positions  of  responsibility  (29). 
Not  mentioned  by  Kent,  but  apparently  the  case,  was  that 
personnel  who  remained  imbued  with  the  shared-cost  principles 
of  the  TVTA  legislation,  were  progressively  isolated  from 
positions  of  responsibility.  Hie  Training  Branch  was  tians- 
ferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigiation 


29 


Category  "C"  information. 
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(January  1,  1966)  .  Haythorne,  who  had  been  intimately 
involved  with  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA  legislation  (Chapter 
V)  remained  in  the  Department  of  Labour  as  its  Deputy 
Minister  (6,  1966,  pp .  vi-vii) .  Ford,  with  six  days  to  go 
before  an  anticipated  second  extension  of  duty  beyond  his 
scheduled  retirement  date,  was  advised  in  the  summer  of  1966 
that  the  extension  would  not  be  granted  (Category  "B") . 

It  was  Ford's  view  that  with  the  advent  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation,  members  of  the  Training  Branch  were  simply  given 
nothing  to  do  and  as  a  consequence  "...  one  by  one  people 

from  the  Branch  left  to  take  positions  of  responsibility 
30  31 

elsewhere".  (18).  The  Training  Branch,  however,  was 
never  offically  dissolved.  In  a  later  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  the  Training 
Branch  became  the  "Programs  Branch"  (33).  Senior  staff 
personnel  were  now  men  who  had  been  trained  as  engineers 
or  economists  (Category  "C") .  Personnel  with  training  in 
education  (such  as  Ford  and  Glendenning)  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  among  the  decision  makers  of  the  Branch  (Ibid.) . 

30In  this  regard,  senior  members  of  the  Branch 
during  the  period  in  which  the  TVTA  Act  was  in  effect, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  Ottawa  in  the  summer  of  1969  during 
the  visits  of  the  writer.  For  example,  R.  H.  MacCuish, 
Ford's  successor,  had  taken  a  position  in  Halifax  as 
Assistant  Regional  Director  of  Manpower  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  and  Dr.  D.  Glendenning  had  become  the  principal 
of  Prince  Edward  Island's  Technical  Institute  which  was 
then  being  planned. 

^Ford  was  of  retirement  age  as  of  1965.  He  had 
received  one  extension  and  had  applied  for  a  second 
(Category  "B")  . 
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The  Training  Branch  as  constituted  during  the  life  of  the 
TVTA  Act  had,  by  the  summer  of  1969,  simply  ceased  to 
exist. 

III.  A  SAMPLE  OF  VIEWS  OF  THE  TVTA 
ACT  IN  RETROSPECT 

In  this  final  section  of  Chapter  VII  certain  views 
held  by  those  interviewed  concerning  the  Act  in  retrospect 
are  presented.  Two  main  issues  are  discussed.  The  first 
is  concerned  with  the  general  topic  of  "federal  control" 
as  seen  by  those  interviewed,  while  the  second  deals  with 
interviewee  interpretation  as  to  what  was  significant  about 
the  TVTA  Act. 

Comments  on  "federal  control".  All  provincial 
representatives  and  most  federal  officials  were  asked  two 
questions  concerning  federal  direction  of  technical  and 
vocational  training  in  Canada  through  the  life  of  the  TVTA 
Act.  The  first  was  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  the 
individual  concerned  judged  that  Ottawa  exeited  direct 
control  or  "dictated"  in  education  through  the  Act.  The 
second  question  was  of  a  hypothetical  nature  and  was  asived, 

in  part,  to  validate  the  first  inquiry. 

Question:  Had  the  TVTA  Act  funds  been  available 

^  on  a  shared-cost  basis  for  "education” 

in  a  general  sense,  would  technical  and 
vocational  education  have  received  the 
emphasis  it  did  under  the  Act? 


* 
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This  latter  question  is  of  a  more  specific  nature 
than  simply  reference  to  "control".  It  was  hoped  that 
respondents  would  in  effect  be  commenting  on  the  proposition 
by  Breton  (Chapter  u)  that  subordinate  governments  will  not, 
on  their  own  initiative,  provide  an  optimum  level  of  those 
goods  and  services  deemed  to  have  "spill-over  effects". 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  "dictation"  there  was 
some  tendency  on  the  part  of  officials  in  both  Ontario  and 
Alberta  to  suggest  that  less  prosperous  provinces  were  in 
fact  being  dictated  to  but  that  this  applied  in  only  a 
limited  sense  to  themselves  (4;  30;  40;  54;  58). 

Officials  of  other  provinces  tended  to  regard  the 
term  "dictating"  as  an  overstatement  of  the  case  but  were 
cognizant  of  financial  influence.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  Quebec  official  reflects  this  point  of  view. 

"Dictating"  is  a  strong  word.  No  doubt  the 
many  strings  attached  to  the  agreement  did  not 
leave  to  the  province  enough  autonomy  in 
deciding  how  the  money  should  be  spent  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  needs  and  priorities  (37)  . 

The  point  that  provincial  priorities  were  altered 
by  the  TVTA  Act  was  a  theme  common  to  most  of  the  responses 
to  the  question  of  federal  "dictation"  to  the  provinces, 
and  to  the  hypothetical  question  concerning  provincial 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  if  geneial  rather  than 
specific  matching  grants  had  been  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  following  provincial  responses  have  been 
selected  as  representative  replies: 


. 


- 


. 
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From  Nova  Scotia: 

My  guess  is  that  it  would  have  developed  in  a 
different  way.  Certainly  the  need  for  expendi¬ 
tures  in  vocational  education  was  there.  But  had 
the  money  been  unconditional  we  might  well  have 
had  a  different  emphasis  relatively  on  vocational 
and  other  education  (34) . 

From  Saskatchewan: 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  had  its  reasons 
for  pressing  for  vocational  education  but,  at  the 
local  Saskatchewan  level,  I  doubt  that  a  need  for 
technical  training  would  have  been  seen  to  the 
same  extent  (24) . 

These  answers  are  typical  of  those  received  from  all 
but  one  of  fifteen  provincial  commentators.  The  exception 
was  a  former  Department  of  Education  official  from  Quebec 
who  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  his  province  things  would 
have  developed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tremblay  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education  (3) . 

Comments  from  officials  not  employed  by  Departments 
of  Education  but  in  a  position  to  judge  the  effects  of  the 
Act  followed  the  provincial  theme  that  priorities  had  been 
altered  in  the  provinces .  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  was  of  the  opinion  that 
while  the  Act  had  definite  benefit  for  Canada  it  may  have 
been  somewhat  too  strong  a  tonic  and  that  it  cei tainly  had 
"skewed  education  in  the  country  in  no  unceitain  terms 
(57).  A  former  senior  member  of  the  National  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council  was  of  the  view  that 
under  a  general  grant  scheme  technical  education  definitely 


' 
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would  not  have  received  the  emphasis  it  did  under  the 
TVTA  Act  (Category  "B") . 

Similar  comments  were  made  by  officials  from  Alberta, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland. 

The  significance  of  the  TVTA  Act .  The  final  question 


put  to  each  interviewee  was  "What  in  your  view  would  you 
consider  as  most  significant  about  the  Act  now  that  you've 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  back  upon  it?"  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  responses  would  be  as  varied  as  the  individuals 
questioned.  This  was  not  the  case.  While  there  were  many 
comments  about  particular  local  developments,  virtually 
every  respondent  indicated  that  the  Act  had  served  to  bring 
about  a  fundamental  change  in  the  attitude  of  Canadians 
toward  technical  and  vocational  training.  The  following 
responses  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  those  received. 

Perhaps  now  that  I  think  about  it,  the 
development  of  a  public  attitude  of  appreciation 
for  this  whole  area  of  training  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  significant  aspect  of  all  (40). 

It  seemed  to  me  that  placing  such  tremendous 
emphasis  upon  vocational  education  it  forced  us 
in  the  provinces  to  be  concerned  with  that  area. 

In  Alberta  it  led  us  to  fill  out  the  plans  we  had 


32Except  in  a  few  instances  where  only  specific 
information  was  sought  in  an  interview. 

33It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  "change  in 
attitude"  was  considered  commendable,  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  TVTA  legislation  was  considered  as  the  most 
efficient  or  appropriate  means  to  bring  about  the  change. 
Rideout,  for  one,  took  care  to  make  this  point  (50). 
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tent 

atively 

developed 

f  o  r 

vocat 

ional 

educa 

tion 

It  c 

aused  us 

to 

see , 

to  b 

e  cone 

erned 

with 

its 

impo 

rtance . 

I 

think 

this 

was  p 

robably  mos 

t 

sign 

i  f  i  c  an  t 

(4) 

• 

• 

. .  as  I  ' 

ve 

indica 

ted 

it  cer 

t a inly 

gave 

an 

impe 

tus  to  the 

provis 

ion 

of  technical 

and 

vocational  facilities.  Maybe  it  focused  our 
attention  on  that  aspect  of  education  and  got 
us  away  from  our  preoccupation  with  the 
academic  --  something  we  were  certainly  guilty  of 
at  the  time  (5  5)  . 

I  think  that  as  incentive  legislation  it  did  a 
tremendous  amount  to  broaden  the  definition  of  the 
word  "education"....  I  don't  think  we  will  ever 
again  return  to  a  narrow  view  of  education  as 
essentially  academic  studies.  I  think  that's 
gone  forever  and  the  TVTA  legislation  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  forced  feeding  which  pushed  that  point 
across  much  quicker  than  would  have  been  the  case 
without  it  (54)  . 


Diefenbaker ' s  view  of  the  TVTA  Act  as  the  legis¬ 
lation  he  personally  considered  as  most  noteworthy  during 
his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  has  been  noted  previously 


(Chapter  V)  . 

It  remains  for 

that 

individual , 

C. 

R.  Ford, 

who  directed 

the  progress  of 

the 

legislation 

for 

most  of 

its  life,  to 

give  his  assessment 

of  its  signi 

ficance  in 

the  nation: 

What  was  most  significant  about  the  program? 
That's  a  pretty  difficult  question....  I  believe 
that  certainly  the  buildings  were  important  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  was  that  this 
program  had  changed  people's  thinking.  That  is 
what  happened  in  Canada  (18) . 


IV. 

Chapter  VII 
ending  of  the 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

was  devoted  basically  to  a  review  of  the 
The  lack  of  political  credit, 


TVTA  Act 
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differences  in  federal  and  provincial  aims  for  the 
legislation,  and  a  growing  disenchantment  with  shared- 
cost  programs  were  examined  in  connection  with  the  demise 
of  the  Act.  The  events  attending  the  Federal-Provincial 
Conference  of  October,  1966  were  cited  in  some  detail. 

It  was  at  this  Conference  that  the  Provinces  were  advised 
that  the  TVTA  bill  would  be  allowed  to  lapse  while  the 
Federal  Government  intended  to  undertake  increased 
responsibility  in  the  financing  of  all  pos t - secondary 
education  and  full  responsibility  for  the  training  or 
retraining  of  selected  adults  in  various  occupations.  In 
response  to  provincial  reaction  the  Federal  Government 
revised  its  original  phase-out  proposals  to  permit  each 
province  to  "earn”  $800  per  15  -  19  year  old  in  the 
Capital  Expenditures  Program.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
combined  contributions  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  for  all  programs  would  total  2.6  billion  dollars  by 

the  time  all  claims  were  met. 

The  suggestion  had  been  made  that  che  lederal 
decision  to  end  the  TVTA  Act  had  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
provinces.  This  contention  was  examined  in  the  chapter 
and  Avas  then  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  demise 
of  the  Training  Branch  itself.  Finally,  some  views  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Act  as  seen  in  retrospect  by  interviewees  were 
outlined.  There  was  general  agreement  that  provincial 
priorities  had  been  revised  by  the  legislation.  Finally, 


' 
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the  significance  of  the  Act  was  seen  by  many  of  those 
interviewed  as  most  important  in  developing  the  acceptance 
throughout  Canada  of  vocational  and  technical  training 
as  an  integral  part  of  what  may  rightfully  be  regarded 
as  "education”. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  MAJOR  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  final  chapter  includes  a  summary  of  the 
purpose,  design  and  methodology,  and  findings  of  the 
research  project.  Some  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  drawn  from  the  major  findings. 

I .  SUMMARY 

Purpose .  The  essential  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
conduct  an  historical  survey  and  documentary  analysis  of  the 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  1961-67. 
Three  related  problems  were  selected  as  of  major  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  legislation.  These  were  the: 

(1)  history  of  Federal-Provincial  agreements 
in  vocational  education  prior  to  1960; 

(2)  circumstances  and  controversy  surrounding 
or  closely  related  to  the  genesis  and 
initiation  of  the  Act;  and 

(3)  expenditures  occasioned  under  the  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Design  and  methodology.  Having  established  three 
general  areas  as  of  most  importance  in  the  investigation  and 
made  the  decision  to  concentrate  primarily  upon  federal 
activities,  an  analytical  framework  was  developed  in  order 
to  obtain  both  direction  to  the  study  and  a  theoretical 
base  from  which  to  examine  the  data  unearthed.  The 
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analytical  framework  encompassed  a  general  view  of 
federations  and  grant  schemes  within  federations,  then 
narrowed  to  considerations  specific  to  federal  grants  to 
provinces.  In  this  regard  Breton's  theory  concerning  the 
necessity  of  conditional  grants  in  federations  for  the 
achievement  of  national  aims  through  subordinate  govern¬ 
ments  was  given  some  prominence.  Arguments  relative  to 
shared- cost  programs  in  education  were  noted  against  the 
general  background  of  the  Canadian  constitution.  Finally, 
the  framework  included  a  model  developed  and  used  by  Meranto 
for  the  examination  of  legislative  change. 

From  the  analytical  framework  specific  "exploratory 
areas",  framed  as  questions,  were  developed.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  these  exploratory  areas  were  designed  as  entry 
points  to  the  broad  subject  field  with  the  aim  in  view  to 
probe  for  data  relevant  to  the  three  related  problems 
specified  as  basic  to  the  study.  As  anticipated,  certain 
exploratory  areas  proved  more  rewarding  than  others.  Where 
this  occurred,  the  general  flexibility  of  the  design  of  the 
study  permitted  greater  or  less  emphasis  as  appropriate. 

Documents  and  interviews  constituted  the  sources  of 
data.  A  cross-checking  technique  was  developed  to  identify 
individuals  familiar  with  those  aspects  of  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  under  investigation.  Interviews  followed  a  basic 
format  with  provision  for  specific  questions  pertinent  to  the 
individual  interviewed.  Procedures  for  collecting  interview 
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data  included  the  tape-recording  of  interviews  (where 
permitted)  and  subsequent  preparation  of  transcripts. 

Except  where  an  outright  release  of  an  interview  was  granted, 
transcripts  were  returned  to  interviewees  for  editing  and 
authorization  of  material  acceptable  for  attribution. 

Further  procedures  were  developed  for  the  utilization  of 
information  made  available  to  the  writer  but  for  which 
direct  attribution  was  denied. 

II.  CHAPTER  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Chapters  IV  to  VII,  inclusive,  report  the  data 
obtained  in  the  study.  Major  findings  and  conclusions  for 
e ach  of  these  chapters  follow. 

Major  findings:  Chapter  IV.  (Chapter  IV  was  devoted 
to  a  review  of  federal  involvement  in  technical  and  vocational 
education  to  1957) .  Initial  demand  for  federal  assistance 
to  technical  and  vocational  education  (training)  came  from 
forces  external  to  the  government.  Prior  to  1937  only  the 
Conservative  Party  actually  enacted  federal  legislation  in 
support  of  such  training.  A  Liberal  government  had,  however, 
established  a  Royal  Commission  in  1910  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  technical  and  vocational  education  in  the  nation. 

The  Commission's  view  of  Canadian  education  was  that  it  was 
overly  oriented  to  the  academic  and  a  complete  revamping  of 
the  provincial  systems  would  be  necessary  to  instill  both 
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the  intent  and  the  capability  to  meet  national  needs  for 
skilled,  non-professional  manpower. 

The  first  federal  venture  into  the  support  of 
training  (agricultural  instruction)  apparently  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  goals  and  direction.  As  a  result,  federal 
funds  often  simply  replaced  expenditures  for  on-going 
projects.  Little  progress,  from  Ottawa's  view,  ensued 
from  this  initial  attempt.  The  first  federal  legislation 
specific  to  the  support  of  technical  and  vocational  education 
for  an  industrial  society  took  place  in  Canada  in  1919  with 
the  passage  of  the  Technical  Education  Act.  Although  the 
claim  appeared  in  some  of  the  literature  that  the  Act  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  1910  Royal  Commission,  evidence  was 
produced  which  suggested  that  other  factors  were  important 
in  the  genesis  of  the  Act.  Federal  experience  with 
vocational  training  as  a  result  of  World  War  I  exigencies 
plus  pressure  from  both  business  and  labour  had  a  part  to 
play  in  the  origin  of  the  legislation.  In  both  design  and 
execution  the  Act  of  1919  established  a  number  of  precedents 
which  appeared  in  similar  legislation  throughout  the 
historical  period.  These  were: 

(1)  Provincial  activities  in  technical  and 
vocational  education  were  "encouraged" 
through  shared-cos t  grant  programs 
(normally  of  a  straight  matching  type). 

The  grants  themselves  were  conditional, 
specific  and,  because  a  total  allotment 
was  pre -  determined  for  each  province, 
were  fixed. 
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(2)  There  were  no  provisions  for  equalization 
in  regard  to  the  differences  in  ability 
of  the  provinces  to  meet  their  share  of 
the  program. 

(3)  Reasonably  stringent  requirements  and 
supervision  evident  at  the  initiation  of 
the  federal  program  eventually  yielded 

to  broadened  interpretations  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  superficial  federal  examination. 
Routine  replaced  supervision  as  the  provinces, 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  legislation, 
moved  to  "use  up"  their  allotment. 

(4)  Once  a  shared-cost  allotment  had  been 
calculated  and  a  Federal-Provincial 
Agreement  signed,  the  provinces  ultimately 
received  "their"  money.  In  order  that  this 
occur,  penalty  clauses  and  expiry  dates  were 
set  aside. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  1919  legislation,  like  the 
TVTA  Act,  to  be  enacted  by  a  Conservative  government  and 
executed,  for  most  of  its  life,  by  the  Liberals.  The  latter 
Party  ignored  entreaties  to  continue  the  level  of  Federal 
support  beyond  the  1929  expiry  date  but  did  extend  the  time 
limits  for  the  provinces  to  "earn"  their  allotments.  Prior 
to  1937  the  only  objections  the  Conservatives  appeared  to 
have  in  regard  to  federal  participation  in  vocational 
education  was  the  cost  of  such  programs.  The  Liberals,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  epitomized  in  the  arguments  voiced  by 
Mackenzie  King,  were  reluctant  to  become  involved  in 
"provincial  affairs"  and  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
permitting  expenditures  by  one  government  of  funds  raised  by 
another. 

The  Rowell -Siro is  Commission  of  1937  recognized  an 
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enlarged  role  for  the  central  government  in  regard  to 
unemployment  but  discouraged  the  use  of  shared-cost 
programs  as  a  technique  which  Ottawa  might  use  to  influence 
these  aieas  of  responsibility  constitutionally  the  prerogative 
of  the  provinces.  Limited  federal  assistance  to  "Youth 
Training"  in  1937  expanded  dramatically  during  the  Second 
World  War  to  extensive  federal  involvement  in  a  multitude 
of  training  activities.  Three  systems  were  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  such  training:  (1)  shared- 
cost  programs  with  the  provinces  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing;  (2)  training  for  war  purposes  --  essentially  training 
of  servicemen  --  conducted  by  federal  personnel;  and  (3) 
training  carried  out  by  the  provinces  but  purchased  in  its 
entirety  by  the  federal  authority.  The  latter  system  was 
the  basic  procedure  instituted  in  1967  to  replace  the  TVTA 
Act . 

The  prosecution  of  the  War  saw  the  assumption  of 
extensive  powers  by  the  federal  authority  plus  the  concentra¬ 
tion  at  Ottawa  of  management  personnel  of  considerable 
expertise.  Thus  the  Federal  Government  emerged  from  the 
war  in  a  position  of  strength  vis -a- vis  the  provinces. 

The  Vocational  Training  'Coordination  Act  of  1942  became  the 
basic  legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Government  carried 
on  its  activities  in  training  until  1961.  Following  the  war 
the  Liberal  government  affirmed  its  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  employment  and  was  prepared  to  use  the  medium 
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of  training  as  one  of  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  that 
end.  An  expanding  economy  eliminated  the  necessity  of  the 
government  making  extensive  use  of  the  "dislocation  training 
piograms  piepaied  in  anticipation  of  an  economic  recession 
associated  with  a  return  to  peace.  The  training  of  veterans, 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  became 
the  central  preoccupation  of  the  Department  of  Labour's 
"Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch"  in  the  years  following 
tne  war.  However,  once  the  training  of  discharged  servicemen 
had  been  completed,  federal  participation  in  technical  and 
vocational  training  dropped  sharply.  From  an  appropriation 
of  $22.5  million  in  1946-47,  in  which  $13  million  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  veteran  training,  federal  contributions  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  1950 's  ranged  between  $4  and  $4.5 
million  per  annum.  In  these  years  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  all  federal  contributions  went  towards  the  general  category 
of  assistance  to  youth.  Programs  for  adults  were  of  a  minor 
nature  and  included  training  for  the  unemployed.  The  major 
emphasis  of  funds  directed  towards  youth  training  was  for 
support  of  capital  projects  to  provide  vocational  training 
facilities  at  the  secondary  school  level.  The  cost-sharing 
schemes  for  the  most  part  were  on  a  50-50  basis  while 
provincial  allotments,  save  for  a  minor  flat  grant  per 
province,  were  calculated  with  reference  to  the  15-19  year 
old  populations.  Total  federal  contributions  for  technical 
and  vocational  training  under  the  various  Federal -Provincial 
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Agreements  to  1957  was  approximately  $120.7  million. 

Some  increased  interest  in  vocational  education  was  evident 
in  the  action  of  the  Liberal  government,  just  prior  to  its 
defeat  in  1957,  in  increasing  grants  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  Quebec,  however,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
new  Agreement  and  thus  the  total  proposed  expenditure  was 
reduced  by  approximately  one -third  and  the  national 
character  of  the  legislation  blunted. 

Conclusions  -  Chapter  IV.  From  the  report  of  the 
1910  Royal  Commission,  the  fact  of  federal  involvement 
directly  in  technical  and  vocational  training  during  the  1914- 
18  war,  and  the  passage  of  the  1919  legislation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  provincial  educational  systems  of  the  day 
were  not  seen  as  meeting  the  training  needs  of  a  nation 
progressing  towards  industrialization.  Prior  to  1937  the 
Conservative  Party  displayed  a  willingness  to  become  involved 
in  the  constitutionally  sensitive  area  of  vocational  education 
which  was  not  matched  by  the  Liberals.  Indeed,  Liberal 
antipathy  towards  the  1919  legislation  and  subsequent  lefusal 
to  renew  the  Act  not  only  militated  against  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  shared-cost  programs  and  proroked  piovincial 
disenchantment  with  Federal  initiatives  in  education  but 
also  called  into  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  adage, 
at  least  in  the  Canadian  political  scene  of  the  1920 's,  that 
temporary  grant  programs  become  permanent  commitments . 
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A  point  of  considerable  significance  to  the  entire 
concept  of  federal  involvement  in  technical  and  vocational 
training  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the  ’’Great  Depression” 
of  the  1930’s.  Prior  to  that  period  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  option  to  participate  or  not  participate  in  the 
support  of  such  training.  However,  this  option,  in  a 
political  sense,  virtually  disappeared  when  the  central 
government  became  the  repository  of  responsibility  for 
maintaining  employment  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
As  long  as  a  direct  connection  could  be  made,  or  could  appear 
to  be  made,  between  technical  and  vocational  training  and 
the  discharge  of  this  responsibility,  the  basic  question 
passed  from  a  decision  regarding  participation  to  decisions 
concerning  the  means  of  effecting  a  federal  presence  in  the 
development  of  skilled  manpower. 

The  emergence  of  Ottawa  from  World  War  II  with  fiscal 
and  management  capabilities  unmatched  by  the  provinces 
placed  the  Federal  Government  in  a  position  to  make  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  regard  to  training  and  retraining  in 
vocational  education.  However,  the  anticipated  post-war 
recession  failed  to  materialize.  Having  dispatched  with 
apparent  ease  and  efficiency  the  training  needs  of  veterans, 
the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  authority  was  left  with 
minimal  demands  for  servicing  the  unemployed.  As  a 
consequence,  federal  participation  in  technical  and  vocational 
training  shrank  to  what  was  by  the  early  1950 's  only  token 
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involvement.  Shared-cost  programs  essentially  similar  in 
design  to  the  procedures  of  1919  held  sway.  With  the  nation 
continuing  to  enjoy  a  booming  economy,  there  "was  no  urgency 
upon  the  government  to  explore  other  approaches.  A  minimum 
of  post-war  unemployment  was  reflected  in  only  nominal 
federal  interest  in  the  training  of  the  unemployed  and  the 

support  of  the  educational  infrastructure  for  skilled 

1 

training.  Thus,  following  major  efforts  in  technical  and 
vocational  training  during  the  second  World  War  the  federal 
government,  through  the  early  years  of  the  1950's,  had  only 
limited  experience  with  small  scale,  shared-cost  programs 
in  its  immediate  inventory  to  meet  what  was  soon  to  become 
demands  of  major  proportion  for  technical  and  vocational 
training. 

Major  findings:  Chapter  V.  (Genesis  and  initiation 
of  the  TVTA  Act) .  Unemployment  was  seen  as  a  factor  of 
over-riding  importance  among  the  circumstantial  conditions 
associated  with  the  genesis  of  the  TVTA  legislation.  During 
the  economic  recession  of  the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960 's 
the  relationship  between  employment  and  training  was  made 
unmistake ably  clear  when  jobs  for  skilled  workers  went 
unfilled  yet  unemployment  levels  increased.  Immigration 
(which  had  tended  to  mask  the  inadequacy  of  technical  and 

-^This  is  not  to  deny  the  very  real  concern  of  those 
individuals  directly  involved  in  technical  training  activities. 
The . lack  oT  concern  was  a  reflection  of  government  policy. 
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vocational  training  facilities  in  Canada)  slackened,  and 
exposed  the  gap  between  need  for  skilled  manpower  and 
domestic  capacity  to  meet  that  need.  A  burgeoning 
population  at  the  secondary  school  level,  a  result  of 
Canada’s  post-war  ’’baby  boom",  was  seen  as  further 
aggravating  the  situation. 

Die fenb ake r ’ s  minority  government  of  1957  went  to 
the  people  in  1958  on  the  issue  that  the  previous  Liberal 
government  had  deliberately  concealed  a  damaging  report  on 
Canada's  prospects  for  increased  unemployment.  The  country 
granted  the  Conservatives  a  mandate  of  unprecedented 
proportion.  Diefenbaker  himself  claimed  an  interest  in 
developing  technical  and  vocational  training  opportunities 
while  his  Minister  of  Labour,  Michael  Starr,  responsible 
for  federal  programs  in  that  area,  expressed  a  similar 
concern.  Also  in  the  political  field,  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Quebec  led  to  the  declared  willingness  of  that 
province  to  obtain  its  portion  of  shared-cost  programs 
which  the  previous  administration  had  foregone. 

In  regard  to  demands  upon  the  government  for  action 
in  technical  and  vocational  training,  major  articulation 
came  from  sources  immediate  to  Ottawa.  The  L 9 5  7  Roy a 1 
Commission  on  Canada's  Lconomic  Prospects,  presented 
parliament  and  public  with  clear  warnings  of  impending 
difficulties  in  regard  to  manpower  supplies.  The  Commission's 
findings  had  been  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  Research 
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Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour.  Consequently  there 
was  within  the  Department  an  awareness  that  "something 
drastic"  had  to  be  done  in  regard  to  Canada’s  capacity  to 
train  skilled  workers.  In  parliament  the  Opposition 
pressed  for  action  to  relieve  unemployment  and  repeatedly 
recommended  training  for  the  unemployed  as  a  means  to  this 
end.  Adding  a  further  element  to  the  scene  was  the  presence 
of  the  "Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council"  which  continued 
to  request  expanded  government  support  to  technical  and 
vocational  training. 

When  the  government  did  move,  it  did  so  unilaterally 
and  hastely.  Starr,  encouraged  by  his  success  with  the 
federally  initiated  "Winter  Works  Program"  preferred  a 
direct  approach  instead  of  a  dialogue.  The  legislation 
itself  was  prepared  in  October  of  1960  for  inclusion  in 
the  Throne  Speech  of  November.  A  "new"  bill  rather  than 
revamped  Liberal  legislation  was  both  a  recognition  of 
political  realities  and  the  occasion  for  re-structuring 
the  previous  format.  New  features  of  the  TVTA  Act  as 
compared  to  previous  legislation  were  essentially: 

(1)  increased  support  for  training  of  the  unemployed; 

(2)  the  elimination  of  a  p re  -  determined  ceiling  for  all 
but  two  of  the  new  programs;  and  (3)  increased  federal 
contribution  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  facilities 
(buildings  and  equipment).  To  encourage  prompt  reaction, 

the  75-25  rate  was  to  be  in  effect  for  only  the  first  two 
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years  of  the  six  year  life  assigned  the  Act.  The  Training 
Branch  lent  verbal  persuasion  to  get  projects  underway 
"before  the  boom  was  lowered". 

There  was  only  limited  parliamentary  controversy 
over  the  bill  during  the  course  of  its  passage  through 
parliament  (December,  1960).  Penetrating,  in-depth  review 
of  federal  involvement  in  shared-cost  programs  for  technical 
and  vocation  education  (training)  failed  to  take  place  in  the 
House.  The  debate  did  reflect  Parliament's  uncritical 
acceptance  of  technical  training  as  a  means  to  relieve 
unemployment.  Indeed,  the  Liberals  criticized  the  bill  as 
not  going  far  enough  in  regard  to  training  those  now  unemployed. 
This,  it  was  contended,  was  fully  a  federal  responsibility. 

The  question  of  the  differences  in  provincial  fiscal  ability 
to  make  use  of  shared- cost  programs  was  raised  in  the  House 
but,  despite  a  weak  reply  by  the  government  to  the  effect 
that  the  extent  of  participation  was  essentially  an 
educational  decision  which  should  remain  with  the  provinces, 
the  subject  was  not  exploited  by  the  Opposition.  Further, 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  the  money  was  being  provided 
in  order  that  the  provinces  could  meet  their  constitutional 
responsibilities.  It  was  clear  that  both  the  Opposition  and 
the  government  were  in  agreement  that  the  funds  were  oeing 
voted  to  help  solve  the  federal  dilemma  of  unemployment. 
Arguments  in  regard  to  "federal  control"  were  virtually  non¬ 
existent  in  the  debate.  A  major  point  scored  by  the 
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Opposition  was  that  the  Federal  Government  had  less  than  a 
piecise  concept  of  specifics  it  expected  to  achieve  under 
the  legislation  and  was  extremely  vague  as  to  how  much 
money  it  anticipated  would  be  spent.  Starr  advised  parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  desires  of  the  provinces,  as  ascertained  by 
his  Department,  were  to  increase  their  technical  training 
capacities  by  M50  per  cent"  and  that  their  estimated  require¬ 
ment  for  capital  expenditures  for  the  next  decade  totalled 
$90,000,000.  These  figures  proved  interesting  in  comparison 
with  later  events. 

C on c 1 u s l on s :  Ch ap t e r  V .  Meranto  concluded  from  his 
study  of  the  happenings  in  the  United  States  Congress  of 
1965  that  the  major  innovation  of  massive  federal  aid  to 
education  after  a  century  of  successive  failures  came  about 
in  a  situation  in  which  a  series  of  incremental  changes 
culminated  at  a  point  in  time  rather  than  from  a  single 
major  event.  (Chapter  II).  The  same  conclusion  obtains  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  TVTA  Act  in  Canada  some 
four  years  previously.  While  "unemployment"  was  obviously 
a  factor  of  considerable  dimension,  it  was  clearly  not  the 
sole  precursor  to  the  legislation.  Unemployment  was, 
however,  a  particularly  sensitive  issue  for  the  Conservatives 
after  their  landslide  victory  in  1958.  Further,  a  number  of 
factors  served  to  focus  attention  on  vocational  and  technical 
education  as  both  a  need  of  some  significance  in  Canada  and 
as  a  means  toward  the  relief  of  unemployment.  The  political 
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fact  that  a  government  must  not  only  take  action,  but 
be  seen  to  take  that  action  called  for  a  new  Act  rather 
than  the  revamping  of  Liberal  legislation. 

Meranto  further  pointed  out  that  any  major  contro¬ 
versial  issue  usually  is  not  a  single  issue  at  all  but  a 
group  of  interrelated  controversial  issues  which  must  be 
resolved  somehow  before  basic  change  can  occur.  It  was 
evident  in  the  study  of  the  TVTA  Act  that  certain  issues 
were  resolved  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  parlia¬ 
ment  while  for  others  the  opportunity  simply  did  not  arise 
for  an  "issue”  to  become  articulated  as  such.  The  problems 
associated  with  Quebec's  refusal  to  accept  shared-cost 
programs  in  education  were  resolved,  at  least  temporarily, 
with  the  change  in  government  of  that  province  in  1959-60. 

A  crushing  majority,  a  bill  similar  to  one  previously 
enacted  by  the  largest  party  in  opposition,  the  apparent 
disinclination  of  Conservatives  Diefenbaker  and  Starr  to  see 
grants  to  technical  education  as  a  constitutional  "problem", 
all  against  a  background  of  a  parliament  being  pressured 
for  action  to  relieve  unemployment,  were  factors  which 
effectively  inhibited  the  development  of  "issues"  regarding 
shared-cost  programs  in  federations  or  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education.  In  addition,  without  a 
Federal-Provincial  dialogue  prior  to  the  framing  of  the 
legislation  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  foremost 
champions  of  "provincial  rights",  the  provinces  themselves, 
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to  raise  points  of  argument. 

There  was  yet  another  point  in  regard  to  the  genesis 
of  the  Act  which  bears  on  the  lack  of  debate.  Neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  Opposition  had  any  clear  idea 
that  the  Act  would  engender  the  degree  of  expenditure  later 
realized.  A  bill  which  proposed  ass  is  ting  provinces  to 
meet  a  $90,000,000  capital  investment  over  a  period  of  some 
years  and  which  followed  the  same  pattern  as  legislation 
which  had  accounted  for  only  a  total  of  $120,000,000 
(approximately)  in  nearly  half  a  century  was  not  likely  to 
excite  the  small  Opposition  to  exert  the  sort  of  scrutiny 
which  a  call  for  a  billion  dollars  of  federal  funds  in  the 
next  six  years  would  have  demanded.  Thus  controversy 
surrounding  the  Act  was  more  a  function  of  its  execution 
than  its  genesis  and  initiation. 

Major  findings:  Chapter  VI.  (The  Act  in  execution). 
The  TVTA  legislation  was  formulated  without  clear  specifics 
as  to  what  it  was  expected  to  accomplish.  In  a  gross  way 
the  Act  was  expected  to  "close  the  gap"  between  Canada's 
need  for  technically  skilled  manpower  and  her  capacity  to 
meet  that  need.  Provincial  estimates  of  required  expendi¬ 
tures  in  technical  and  vocational  education  were  doubled  by 
the  Training  Branch  and  this  figure  ($190,000,000)  was  then 
used  as  a  working  estimate.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  or  members  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  were  deterred  by  the  prospect  of 
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spending  this  or  a  higher  amount  of  money.  Nevertheless, 
the  Act  had  no  clear  cut  objectives  or  limits  other  than 
a  vague  n50  per  cent  increase". 

With  one  rather  striking  exception,  the  federal 
grant  structure  used  for  the  distribution  of  TVTA  funds  was 
similar  to  the  Act  which  it  superseded.  Whereas  previous 
programs  had  a  p re  -  determined  quota  for  federal  contributions, 
the  TVTA  funds  for  all  but  two  of  the  original  ten  programs 
had  no  initial  ceiling.  Except  for  one  program  in  which 
training  was  purchased  outright,  the  grants  were  conditional 
and  specific  in  that  their  use,  at  least  initially,  was 
clearly  detailed.  Because  no  provision  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  various  provinces  to  meet  their  part  of 
the  shared- cost  programs,  the  grants  were  non -equalizing . 

This  open-ended  feature  meant  that  provincial  per  capita 
receipts  of  federal  funds  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
level  of  provincial  expenditure.  The  grants  were  thus 
"variable"  under  this  arrangement.  The  1963  amendments 
placed  a  fixed  quota  on  the  availability  of  "25  cent  dollars" 
(funds  obtained  on  a  75  -25  shared  basis).  However,  the 
total  amount  of  funds  available  on  a  straight  matching  basis 
(50-50)  remained  open. 

The  extent  of  provincial  reaction  and  the  consequent 
demands  on  the  federal  treasury  during  the  first  two  years 

2 The  Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  of  1942. 
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of  the  Act  were  clearly  not  anticipated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  By  1963  the  federal  authorities  had  approved 
contributions  from  its  treasury  which  were  over  2000  per 
cent  greater  than  expenditures  in  the  same  area  in  the  two 
year  period  preceding  the  TVTA  Act.  Federal  estimates  of 
expenditures  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Act 
were  approximately  one-third  of  actual  requirements. 

Over  four-fifths  (82.4  per  cent)  of  the  federal 
contributions  in  the  first  two  years  went  toward  facilities 
(capital  and  equipment).  This  emphasis  upon  the  Capital 
Expenditures  Program  continued  through  to  the  original 
expiry  date  of  the  legislation  (March  31,  1967),  at  which 
time  70.37  per  cent  of  all  federal  contributions  had  been 
under  the  single  program.  Other  programs,  in  descending 
order  of  expenditure,  were:  Program  5  -  "Training  For  The 
Unemployed"  (13.54  per  cent);  Program  3  -  "Trade  Training" 
(8.6  per  cent);  and  Program  2  -  "Technician  Training" 

(4.44  per  cent).  All  other  programs  in  combination  totalled 
only  3.05  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  to  March  31,  1967. 

An  important  finding  in  the  study  was  that  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Act  when  the  open-ended  75-25 
split  was  in  effect,  there  was  no  significant  rank-difference 
correlation  between  provincial  per  capita  earned  income 
(a  measure  of  wealth)  and  federal  contributions  to  the 
Capital  Expenditures  Program  as  claimed  by  the  piovinccs . 
Newfoundland,  tenth  in  per  capita  earned  income,  led  all 
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other  provinces  by  claiming  $46  per  capita  ($480  per  15-19 
year  old).  Quebec,  sixth  in  per  capita  earned  income,  was 
tenth  in  claims  for  Capital  Expenditures  ($4.50  per  capita, 
$51  per  15-19  year  old).  A  rank- difference  test  for 
correlation  between  federal  contributions  per  capita  and 
earned  income  per  capita  was  conducted  on  each  of  the  four 
major  areas  of  expenditure  (Capital  Expenditures,  Programs 
5,  3,  and  2)  for  the  period  April  1,  1961  to  March  31,  1967. 
In  no  instance  was  a  correlation  significant  at  the  0.05 
level  of  confidence  obtained.  There  was,  however,  a  signi¬ 
ficant  negative  correlation  between  wealth  and  the 
proportion  of  federal  funds  the  provinces  claimed  in  support 
of  operating  costs.  The  richer  provinces  tended  to  "earn"  a 
lower  proportion  of  their  federal  TVTA  receipts  for  claims 
against  operating  costs  than  did  the  poorer  provinces.  This 
fact  warrants  consideration  in  connection  with  another  find¬ 
ing  of  Chapter  VI  that  the  legislation  was  deliberately 
constructed  so  as  to  permit  provinces  to  earn  a  higher  return 
in  operating  costs  for  technical,  trade,  and  special  schools 
as  opposed  to  vocational  areas  of  composite  type  schools. 

A  further  finding  in  the  general  area  of  costs  was  that  a 
significant  correlation  existed  between  piovincial  wealth 
and  the  number  of  new  TVTA  student  places  expiessed  as  a 
proportion  of  the  15-19  year  age  group.  Foi  example,, 

Ontario  which  stood  second  in  terms  of  per  capita  earned 
income  provided  a  number  of  student  places  equivalent  to 
50.4  per  cent  of  its  15-19  year  age  group.  On  the  other 
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hand  Newfoundland,  which  stood  tenth  in  income,  provided 
a  number  of  new  places  equivalent  to  only  8.8  per  cent  of 
its  15-19  year  age  group.  As  a  final  point  in  regard  to 
wealth  and  provincial  reaction,  a  significant  rank- 
difference  correlation  was  seen  to  exist  between  provincial 
increases  in  TVTA  receipts  and  provincial  per  capita  earned 
income  for  the  1963-67  period. 

From  the  provincial  point  of  view  it  was  apparent 
that  wide  differences  existed  among  the  provinces  in  regard 
to  their  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  TVTA  Act.  For 
example,  the  decision  in  Newfoundland  to  forego  additions  to 
the  regular  school  system  in  favour  of  a  whole  new  system  of 
trade  schools  meant  that  a  great  deal  of  construction  could 
get  underway  very  shortly  after  the  Act  was  passed.  Quebec, 
in  the  throes  of  a  complete  re-ordering  of  its  educational 
system,  was  not  re3,dy  or  willing  to  embark  on  vocational 
education  building  programs  until  it  became  clear  how  the 
end  product  of  such  endeavours  would  fit  into  that  province  s 
revised  plans.  In  Alberta  the  funds  found  relatively  prompt 
usage  in  broadening  a  vocational  education  program  (composite 
high  schools,  technical  institutes)  which  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years.  The  movement  in  Ontario  for 
expanding  vocational  offerings  at  the  high  school  level  found 
ready  support  when  it  could  be  seen  that  with  but  minor 
modification,  TVTA  funds  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  further  noted  that  in  these  latter  two  provinces  (Alberta 
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and  Ontario)  tne  willingness  of  the  respective  governments 
to  meet  all  of  tlie  non-federal  share  of  approved  projects 
and  thus  provide  local  school  boards  with  virtually  free^ 
vocational  training  facilities  became  an  immediately 
popular  measure  at  the  local  level. 

Federal  contributions  throughout  the  years 
originally  designated  for  the  Act  were  on  a  scale  higher 
than  any  previous  payments  to  technical  and  vocational 
education.  In  four  of  the  Act's  six  years  federal 
contributions  were  higher  per  annum  than  the  combined  totals 
of  all  previous  federal  payments  under  the  various  training 
assistance  Acts  which  preceded  the  TVTA  legislation.  By 
March  31,  1967,  a  total  of  $841,882,000  had  been  transferred 
to  the  provinces  from  the  federal  treasury  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act.  Projects  approved  as  of  that  date,  but  not 
completed,  raised  the  required  federal  contribution  to  over 
a  billion  dollars  ($1,041,654,215).  As  will  be  noted  in 
the  discussion  concerning  Chapter  VII,  phasing  out  commit¬ 
ments  added  substantially  to  this  total. 

Conclusions:  Chapter  VI.  It  was  clear  from  the  data 
obtained  in  the  study  that  the  extent  of  expenditures 
engendered  under  the  TVTA  Act  was  not  anticipated  at  its 
initiation.  Prominent  among  the  factors  contributing  to  what 

\hile  the  buildings  and  equipment  were  "free",  the 
operating  costs  were  not. 
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might  well  be  termed  "runaway  expenditures"  were  the 
following: 

Cl)  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  translate  into  concrete  operational 
objectives,  complete  with  cost  estimates,  the 
broad  goal  of  general  improvement  in  Canada's 
capacity  to  meet  her  needs  in  regard  to 
training  skilled  workers; 

(2)  the  open-ended  nature  of  the  legislation  and 
the  75-25  cost-sharing  format  in  effect  for 
the  first  two  years; 

(3)  a  lack  of  federal  appreciation  of  the  school 
"housing  problem"  faced  by  the  provinces;  and 

(4)  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  impose  pos t 

hoc  limitations  on  the  legislation  once  underway . 

While  Federal-Provincial  Agreements  did  establish 
quite  specific  requirements  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
projects  would  be  approved,  the  total  number  of  such  projects, 
and  consequently  the  total  expenditures  largely  remained 
decisions  which  fell  outside  Ottawa's  boundaries.  In  fact, 
the  decision-making  as  to  the  extent  of  the  program  passed 
to  the  local  level  in  those  provinces  where  the  Act  had  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  regular  school  program  and  school 
boards  given  leave  to  apply  for  "free"  schools.  The  open- 
ended  plan  with  its  generous  federal  support  for  facilities 
undoubtedly  fulfilled  the  federal  desire  to  get  woik  undeiway 
at  once.  The  financial  features  of  the  TVTA  Act  would  be 
attractive  even  under  less  demanding  circumstances  for  the 
school  systems  of  the  nation.  In  combination  with  the  fact 
that  throughout  Canada  local  boards  in  general  were  faced  with 
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a  school  housing  shortage,  the  end  result  was  a  demand 
£01  student  places  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  While  the 
post-war  baby  boom"  had  been  identified  at  Ottawa  as 
potentially  conti ibuting  to  unemployment,  local  boards  were 
confronted  with  the  immediate  problem  of  simply  finding 
sufficient  space  for  a  vastly  increased  high  school 
population.  This  factor,  plus  the  increased  attention  given 
tecnnical  and  vocational  education  together  with  the  sudden 
availability  of  federal  funds  undoubtedly  proved  a  most 
compelling  siren  to  excite  the  expenditure  of  provincial 
funds.  It  is  obvious  too  that  once  a  project  had  been 
approved  in  one  area  a  precedent  had  been  set  for  its  approval 
in  other  areas  not  only  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
province  but  throughout  the  nation.  Further,  any  expectation 
that  the  provinces  would  be  content  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  discrepancy  in  per  capita  allotments  of  "non-equalizing" 
grants  to  technical  and  vocational  education  was,  in  light 
of  past  history,  clearly  fatuous.  With  political  realities 
of  the  time  such  as  they  were,  the  decisions  which  led  to 
Newfoundland's  acquisition  of  $480  per  15-19  year  old  of 
"25  cent  dollars"  for  facilities  (the  highest  in  Canada) 
virtually  assured  that  the  same  amount  per  capita  would 
inevitably  fall  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  That  set  of 
decisions  alone  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  $687,620,000  in 
contributions  to  buildings  and  equipment.  Any  suggestion  that 
parliament  retained  complete  control  over  TVTA  expenditures 
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once  the  plan  was  underway  runs  counter  to  the  realities 
of  then  existent  federal  decision-making. 

The  absence  of  any  significant  correlation  between 
provincial  wealth  and  federal  contributions  received  for  the 
various  programs  both  in  the  initial  two  years  of  the  Act 
and  later  from  1961-1967,  does  not  deny  the  concept  that 
wealthy  regions  can  and  do  take  greater  advantage  of  shared- 
cost  programs  than  less  wealthy  areas.  What  was  evident  in 
regard  to  the  TVTA  Act  was  that  provincial  response  to  the 
shared-cost  program  in  technical  and  vocational  education 
was  not  predicated  upon  financial  ability  alone.  In  the 
Canadian  federation  the  school  systems  of  the  provinces  are, 
in  many  respects,  disparate  as  well  as  complex.  Thus  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  a  single  federal  Act  featuring  some 
measure  of  standard  requirements  would  "fit"  all  the  various 
provincial  political,  philosophical  and  planning  circumstances 
in  education.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  a  wide 
variation  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  Act  for  the  provinces 
and  that  this  was  a  factor  in  the  differences  of  response. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  provincial  wealth  in 
regard  to  the  TVTA  legislation  became  evident  in  less  obvious 
but  nonetheless  significant  ways.  Comparatively  wealthy 
provinces  such  as  Alberta  and  Ontario  were  able  to  ignoie 
the  directive  features  of  the  Act  and  concent i ate  mo s t  of 
their  attention  upon  composite  type  schools  who  teas 
institutions  apart  from  the  regular  school  system  (trade 
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schools,  technical  institutions,  special  schools)  which 
were  the  federal  preference,  received  greater  emphasis  in 
the  poorer  provinces.  Thus  there  was  evidence  that  the 
effect  of  federal  direction  inherent  in  the  Act  bore  an 
inverse  relationship  to  the  wealth  of  the  recipient 
province.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  by  1967  the  wealthier 
provinces  were  able  to  provide  a  higher  proportion  of  their 
15-19  year  old  population  with  vocational  training  places 
under  the  provisions  of  the  TVTA  legislation  than  less  well 
endowed  provinces.  Provided  the  assumption  holds  that  prior 
to  the  TVTA  Act  the  richer  provinces  provided  their  15-19 
year  old  population  with  as  high  a  proportion  of  educational 
training  places  if  not  higher,  it  would  follow  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  between  1961  to  1967  was  to  increase 
disparities  between  wealthy  and  less  wealthy  provinces  in 
regard  to  the  availability  of  educational  training  places. 
Finally,  the  significant  correlation  between  wealth  and  the 
increase  in  federal  funds  "earned"  by  the  provinces  between 
1963  and  1967  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  wealthy 
provinces  were,  after  the  initial  rush,  tending  to  as  so  it 
their  ability  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  shared- cost 
programs  than  poorer  provinces.  Ihe  iact  that  after  each 

4It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  of  what  type  of 
institution  was  "right"  is  not  the  subject  of  debate  here._ 
The  issue  at  stake  is  the  directive  nature  of  the  legislation 
as  opposed  to  the  wealth  of  the  provinces. 
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province  had  earned  its  allotted  share  of  "25  cent  dollars" 
further  federal  contributions  required  a  straight  matching 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  would  also  favour  those 
provinces  with  the  greater  financial  ability. 

Major  findings:  Chapter  VII.  (The  end  of  the  TVTA 
Act).  Three  major  factors  were  seen  as  associated  with  the 
demise  of  the  Act.  These  were: 

(1)  a  dearth  of  political  reward  at  the  federal 
level ; 

(2)  differences  in  Federal-Provincial  expectations 
for  the  Act;  and 

(3)  disenchantment  with  shared- cost  programs  in 
the  Canadian  federal  system. 

The  belief  was  common  in  Ottawa  that  from  the  inception 
of  the  Act  the  Federal  Government  was  not  given  due  public 
recognition  for  its  efforts  under  the  legislation.  In  the 
political  sphere  this  deficiency  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  its  continuation.  A  further  major  point  in 
regard  to  the  end  of  the  TVTA  Act  was  that  within  the 
consortium  of  civil  servants  and  political  figures  which 
formed  at  Ottawa  after  the  Liberals  came  to  power  in  1963  the 
TVTA  lost  another  "public".  The  policy  of  the  Liberal  Pai ty 
supported  the  concept  that  the  government's  role  in  vocational 
training  should  be  closely  associated  with  meeting  the  needs 
of  skilled  manpower.  Training  of  the  unemployed  or  retraining 
of  the  employed,  where  such  was  considered  necessary  to 
maintain  productivity  in  a  changing  technological  world,  was 
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deemed  a  federal  responsibility.  The  TVTA  Act  was  seen 
as  deficient  in  meeting  this  federal  task.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  federal  contributions  earned  by  the 
provinces  went  for  facilities  for  training  young  people 
who  had  not  yet  entered  the  labour  force.  Even  Program  5, 
specifically  designated  for  the  support  of  training  for  the 
unemployed,  was  seen  to  have  a  bias  towards  youth.  Further, 
most  federal  contributions  went  where  unemployment  was 
lowest.  Thus  federal  expectations  for  the  Act  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  train  and  retrain  adult  manpower  were  largely 
thwarted  by  the  emphasis  in  the  provinces  on  using  TVTA 
funds  to  support  the  training  of  young  people. 

By  1964,  after  a  year’s  return  to  power,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Liberal  government  was  looking  toward  other  means 
than  shared- cost  programs  for  Federal -Provincial  arrangements. 
Factors  such  as  the  appearance  in  Ottawa  of  a  new  style  of 
economic  theory  plus  a  renewed  concern  (particularly  in 
Quebec)  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  provinces 
encouraged  the  emergence  of  "opting-out"  legislation  and 
militated  against  long-term,  shared-cost  programs.  There 
was  ample  evidence  by  1966  that  such  programs  were  objectionable 
to  elements  at  both  the  federal  and  provincial  levels  and 
thus  the  likelihood  of  the  continuation  of  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  in  its  present  form  was  limited.  However,  there  was  no 
definitive  statement  on  the  future  of  the  TVTA  until  the 
Federal-Provincial  Conference  of  October,  1966. 
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At  that  Conference  the  Federal  Government  announced 
the  end  of  the  TVTA  Act,  declared  its  intention  to  support 
post-secondary  education  in  general,  and  defined  a  role  for 
itself  as  a  purchaser  of  technical  and  vocational  training 
for  adults  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  technologically 
skilled  labour  force.  Provincial  reaction  was  one  of 
surprise  at  the  government’s  unilateral  decisions.  The 
initial  federal  proposals  for  ending  the  TVTA  Act  were 
condemned  by  the  provinces,  particularly  Ontario,  as 
financially  inadequate.  A  major  point  made  by  the  provinces 
was  that  they  had  been  given  insufficient  lead  time  and 
that  commitments  had  been  made  on  the  basis  that  the  program 
would  not  be  dropped  at  this  late  stage.  Substantial 
amendments  to  suggested  phase-out  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  two  days  after  the  original  proposals. 
New-phase  out  plans  proposed  by  the  central  authority  and 
accepted  by  the  provinces  laid  the  basis  for  combined 
Federal-Provincial  expenditures  under  the  Act  which  would 
total  $2.6  billion  after  all  claims  had  been  met.  Of  this 
total,  federal  commitments  were  $1.6  billion  (approximately) 
against  projected  provincial  expenditures  of  $1.0  billion. 
While  neither  time  nor  quota  limits  had  been  set  for  the 
phase-out  agreements  as  made  at  the  1966  conference,  tne 
Federal  Government  later  unilaterally  imposed  quotas  on 
provincial  claims. 

There  was  evidence  to  indicate  that  internal  dissension 
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was  present  in  certain  areas  of  the  civil  service  over  the 
ending  of  the  Act.  Those  who  supported  the  continuation 
of  the  TViA  style  of  federal  shared-cost  support  to  technical 
and  vocational  training  were  gradually  isolated  from  power 
while  those  well  disposed  to  the  new  concepts  as  espoused 
in  the  1966  Conference  assumed  positions  of  authority. 

In  contemplating  the  Act  in  retrospect  interviewees 
were  virtually  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  provincial 
priorities  had  been  altered  by  the  TVTA  Act.  Agreement  was 
also  general  that  had  the  federal  funds  been  available  for 
"education"  in  a  gross  or  global  sense,  technical  and 
vocational  training  would  not  have  received  the  emphasis  it 
did  under  the  Act.  Finally,  the  significance  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  regarded  in  broad  terms  as  the  precursor  to  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  attitude  of  Canadians  as  to  what 
constituted  "education".  The  TVTA  Act,  so  ran  the  argu¬ 
ments,  had  helped  to  lead  the  nation  away  from  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  academic  as  properly  constituting 
education.  Never  again,  so  went  the  claim,  would  Canadians 
accept  such  a  limited  definition.  Technical  and  vocational 
training  had  emerged  during  the  course  of  the  TVTA  Act  as 
both  an  integral  and  worthy  part  of  Canadian  education. 

Conclusions:  Chapter  VII.  While  it  may  have  been  in 
the  immediate  political  self-interest  of  provincial 
officials  to  fail  to  give  due  public  credit  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  fruits  of  the  TVTA  Act,  in  the  long  run 
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such  neglect  helped  to  "kill  the  goose".5 6  Further, 
there  were  a  number  of  features  of  the  legislation  which 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  TVTA  Act  to  meet  federal 
expectations  and  to  engender  both  provincial  and  federal 
displeasure  with  shared-cost  programs.  Among  these  factors 
were:  (1)  the  "smorgasbord"  nature  of  the  Act;  (2)  no  quota 
provisions;  (3)  no  equalization  formula;  and  (4)  "built-in" 
dilution  of  decision  making.  The  wide  range  of  programs 
available  for  sampling  by  the  provinces  was  perhaps 
commendable  in  offering  a  "totality"  to  technical  and 
vocational  training  programs.  However,  this  feature  in 
combination  with  a  no  quota  provisions  for  most  of  the 
programs  permitted  the  provinces  to  concentrate  upon  those 
particulars  of  the  legislation  which  were  of  greater 
provincial  rather  than  federal  priority.  Thus  by  1963  the 
Federal  Government  was  forced  to  make  additional  concessions 
to  unemployment  training  --  its  main  interest  --  as  to 
virtually  support  this  area  in  its  entirety^  while  continuing 


5 In  regard  to  "political  credit"  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Ottawa  has  recently  demanded  full  recognition 
in  Quebec  for  its  part  in  the  financing  of  the  institutions 
yet  to  be  built  with  the  remainder  of  that  province's  TVTA 
quota.  The  Trudeau  government's  concern  was  reported  in 
the  news  media  as  attempting  to  publicize  the  part  the 
Federal  Government  plays  in  the  affairs  of  Quebec. 

6  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  1963  amendments  provided 
that  the  Federal  Government  contribute  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  facilities  and  operating  expenses  for  training  the 
unemployed  and  90  per  cent  of  training  allowances. 
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to  contribute  the  greater  portion  of  its  TVTA  funds 
toward  provincial  facilities  for  youth  training.  While 
undoubtedly  the  Federal  Government  could  tolerate  within 
certain  bounds  the  furtherance  of  provincial  priorities  to 
the  neglect  of  federal  needs,  expenditures  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  TVTA  Act  called  for  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
central  government's  investment.  The  very  success  of  those 
provisions  of  the  program  which  helped  to  induce  massive 
provincial  response  were  thus  factors  which  militated 
against  the  continuation  of  the  legislation.  In  addition, 
without  any  means  within  the  Act  to  vary  federal  contri¬ 
butions  in  regard  to  provincial  fiscal  ability,  the  "rich 
get  richer"  inequities  of  open-ended  shared-cost  schemes 
began  to  emerge.  Further,  the  fact  that  in  provinces  such 
as  Alberta  and  Ontario  certain  local  school  boards  in  effect 
decided  to  a  considerable  degree  the  extent  of  provincial 
and  federal  contributions  meant  that  decision-making  powers 
at  both  levels  of  government  were  diluted.  Where  expendi¬ 
tures  were  of  some  magnitude  this  was  not  an  aspect  which 
could  long  be  tolerated.  Displeasure  with  shared-cost  pro¬ 
grams  was  a  natural  concomitant  of  such  a  situation. 

Nevertheless,  despite  what  would  seem  to  be  obvious 
indications  by  1966  that  the  demise  of  the  TVTA  Act  was 
imminent,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  end  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  total,  as  opposed  to  its  continuation  in  a  modified 
form,  did  come  as  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  provinces. 
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leact ion  was  due  to  factors  which  included  the:  (1)  sheer 
ineitia  of  tnirty  years  of  continuous  federal  involvement 
in  shared -cost  programs  in  technical  and  vocational 
education;  (2)  readiness  of  the  provinces  to  listen  to 
those  voices  at  Ottawa  which  favoured  the  continuation  of 
the  scheme  rather  than  recognize  that  a  new  era  had 
arrived;  and  (3)  the  lack  of  a  Fede ral- Pro vincial  dialogue 
prior  to  the  declaration  at  the  October  conference  of  the 
federal  position. 

The  nature  and  size  (over  half  a  billion  dollars) 
of  the  revised  phase-out  proposals  of  the  Act  in  effect 
continued  the  main  aspect  of  the  legislation  (the  Capital 
Expenditures  Program)  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  for 
eight  out  of  the  ten  provinces.  By  March  31,  1S69,  Alberta 
and  Ontario  had  claimed  virtually  all  of  their  TVTA  funds 
while  all  other  provinces  had  one -third  or  more  of  their 
capital  allotment  yet  to  claim.  While  both  Ontario  and 
Alberta  had  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  their  TVTA  facilities 
sooner  than  the  other  provinces  and  probably  suffered  less 
inflationary  loss  on  building  projects,  the  remaining 
eight  provinces  how  have  more  time  to  plan  the  most  effective 
use  of  their  funds.  Also,  with  the  disappearance  from 
Ottawa  of  the  technical  training  "educators"  from  the  old 
Training  Branch,  there  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  the 
provinces  will  be  subject  to  less  accountability  from  Ottawa 
as  to  the  specific  educational  nature  of  their  TVTA 
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projects . 

Finally,  the  unanimity  of  agreement  among  those 
interviewed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  strongly  supported 
the  general  argument  that  provincial  priorities  were  altered 
through  the  medium  of  the  TVTA.  Act  and  that  technical  and 
vocational  education  in  Canada  received  an  emphasis  which 
would  never  have  been  the  case  had  a  similar  amount  of 
funds  been  available  as  a  non-specific,  conditional  grant 
to  the  general  category  of  "education".  This  point  and  the 
final  major  finding  of  Chapter  VII  that  there  was  a  general 
accord  among  those  interviewed  that  the  Act  had  helped  to 
bring  a  different  perspective  to  the  Canadian  educational 
scene  are  both  noted  further  in  the  general  observations  and 
conclusions  of  the  section  which  follows. 


III.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  --  CONCLUSIONS  -- 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Two  main  themes  have  dominated  this  historical  survey 
and  documentary  analysis:  (1)  federal  decision-making  in  an 
area  --  education  --  in  which  the  provinces  enjoy 
constitutional  prerogatives;  and  (2)  the  use  of  shared-cost, 
conditional  grants  in  the  Canadian  federal  system.  A  number 
of  general  observations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations, 

^ This  pattern  is  reminiscent  of  the  long  phase-out 
arrangements  of  the  1919  Technical  Education  Act  which  saw 
the  range  of  "approved  projects "  b7oadened. 
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arising  from  the  material  presented  to  this  point,  follows. 

General  Observations  and  Conclusions 

Meranto's  model  for  the  analysis  of  legislative 
change  proved  a  useful  instrument  in  the  examination  of 
those  factors  surrounding  or  closely  related  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  TVTA  Act.  The  Canadian  Act,  like  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States  which  provided  federal  aid  to 
education  in  1965,  came  into  existence  for  many  reasons 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  single  major  event. 

However,  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
"legislative  change"  in  the  United  States  as  opposed  to 
that  in  Canada.  While  the  legislation  passed  in  the  United 
States  Congress  was  regarded  as  a  major  change  at  its 
inception,  the  change  in  federal  technical  training 
involvement  as  a  result  of  passing  the  TVTA  Act  became  a 
"major  event"  in  retrospect.  As  has  been  seen,  a  variety 
of  unanticipated  consequences  realized  during  the  course 
of  the  TVTA  Act  led  to  expenditures  not  envisaged  in 
parliament  at  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Certain  features  of 
the  legislation  (open-endedness,  broad  range  of  program 
choice)  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  substantial  provincial 
response  and  led  to  levels  of  expenditures  which  nad  not 
been  foreseen  by  anyone.  The  response  was  undoubtedly 
desirable  in  meeting  short  term  "prime  the  pump  demands 
for  stimulation  of  a  sluggish  economy.  However,  these 
features  of  the  Act  permitted  lower  levels  of  government  in 
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large  measure  to  assign  priorities  in  spending  and  to 
determine  the  total  level  of  federal  investment  in  vocation¬ 
al  and  technical  training.  It  is  clear  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  demise  of  the  TVTA  Act  that  the 
collective  decisions  of  the  provinces  and  local  school 
government  did  not  meet  federal  expectations  for  the  legis¬ 
lation.  This  was  particularly  the  case  by  the  mid- 1960’s 
when  the  unemployment  situation  had  eased  and  inflationary 
pressures  were  becoming  a  matter  of  some  concern.  Thus  as 
an  instrument  to  achieve  national  intent  in  technical  and 
vocational  training  of  manpower,  the  TVTA  Act  was  seen  by 
the  Liberals  as  largely  inadequate.  While  in  part  this  was 
due  to  a  different  set  of  expectations  which  the  Liberals 
held  for  the  Act  as  opposed  to  the  Conservatives,  the 

inadequacy  of  the  legislation  was  also  a  function  of  its 

,  •  3 

de  s  i  gn  . 

In  addition  to  having  features  which  served  to  limit 
federal  decision-making  in  areas  which  might  properly  be 
allotted  to  the  central  government,  an  observation  arising 
from  the  study  is  that  certain  other  features  of  the  Act 
tended  to  adversely  influence  the  quality  of  decisions  made 
by  lowrer  levels  of  government  regarding  matters  properly 
their  concern.  In  particular,  the  75-25  cost-sharing  basis 

^It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  an 
assessment  of  the  legislation  as  federal  ins  t rumen t  to 
achieve  federal  purposes.  Neither  the  adequacy  of  the 
Act  in  developing  technical  education  in  Canada  nor  the 
capability  of  those  associated  with  the  legislation  are  at 
question  here. 
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for  expenditures  on  facilities  in  effect  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Act  was  hardly  conducive  to  careful 
local  planning.  In  addition  the  requirement  that,  in 
order  to  receive  federal  funds  for  operating  expenses, 
programs  must  consist  of  50  per  cent  vocational  courses  or 
related  subjects  made  for  curriculum  decisions  which  were 
both  hasty  (in  order  to  secure  the  funds)  and  circumscribed. 
A  further  observation  is  that  it  is  also  questionable  as  to 
whether  the  extent  of  the  operating  expenses  of  secondary 
vocational  facilities  was  taken  into  full  account  by  local 
authorities.  While  the  subject  requires  further  investi¬ 
gation  it  is  suggested  that  given  the  demand  for  high  school 
places  and  the  concurrent  availability  of  TVTA  funds  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  many  questions  and  implications  raised  by 
the  Act  were  in  general  given  more  than  superficial  exami¬ 
nation  at  both  the  provincial  and  the  local  level. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  conditional  grants  within  a 
federation,  certain  of  Breton’s  basic  arguments  (Chapter  II) 
were  upheld.  It  was  apparent  that  prior  to  the  TVTA  Act 
the  provinces  had  not  met  national  needs  in  regard  to 
technical  and  vocational  training.  Also,  despite  the  long 
run  consequences,  the  provinces  opted  to  meet  the i r 
immediate  needs  rather  than  satisfy  the  federal  concern 
for  training  the  unemployed.  The  fact  that  the  I  VTA  Act 
had  serious  deficiencies  does  not  in  itself  deny  Breton's 
contention  that  conditional  grant  programs  can  be  used  by  a 
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higher  level  of  government  to  ensure  that  a  lower  juris¬ 
diction  will  purchase  an  optimal  amount  of  those  goods  with 
"spill-over"  effects.  If  it  may  be  granted  that  technical 
and  vocational  training  is  a  good  with  "spill-over"  effects, 
the  question  obtains,  "How  can  the  Canadian  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ensure  that  the  labour  force  receives  that  level  of 


training  necessary  to  an  industrial  society?" 

A  number  of  alternatives  are  presented  here  for 
cons iderat ion . 

(1)  Provincial  assumption  of  all  responsibility 
for  technical  and  vocational  training. 
Federal  tax  abatements  used  to  finance 
those  programs  previously  carried  by  the 
central  government. 


(2)  Federal  reliance  upon  "tightened-up" 

conditional  grant  programs  to  stimulate 
provincial  governments  to  meet  national 
needs  in  technical  and  vocational  training. 


(3)  Arrogation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 

responsibility  to  determine  and  to  meet  adult 
training  and  retraining  needs.  All  other 
technical  and  vocational  training  to  be 
assumed  by  the  provinces. 

(4 j  Composite,  ad  hoc  measures  to  effect  federal 
ends.  This  would  include  the  assumption  and 
release  of  responsibilities  plus  the  use  of 
defices  such  as  conditional  grants. 


On  the  basis 


of  the  data  obtained  in  this 


study  it 


is  evident 
as  sumption 
training  - 


that  the  first  alternative  --  provincial 
of  responsibility  for  technical  and  vocational 
would  result  in  inadequate  levels  of  such 


^It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  the  question  raises 
the  whole  issue  of  "Canadian  Fedeialism  . 
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training. ^  Human  capabilities  are  now  so  vital  a 
national  resource  that  to  deny  the  central  authority  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  their  effective  development 
and  use  is  to  reflect  an  entirely  different  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  central  government  than  envisaged  for  Canada  in 
1867.  The  sole  use  of  conditional  grants  " tightened-up" 
(precise  goals,  definite  quotas)  to  avoid  the  deficiencies 
of  the  TVTA  Act,  on  the  other  hand  would  appear  to  reflect 
a  limited  appreciation  of  the  realities  of  current  Canadian 
federalism.  The  bias  against  conditional  grants  present  in 
various  federal  and  provincial  circles  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  temporary  suspension  of  the  use  of  this  type  of  stimu¬ 
lation  grant  may  be  necessary  pending  more  favorable 
circumstances  for  their  use.  The  arrogation  or,  in  more 
neutral  terms,  the  delimitation  of  specific  areas  of 
federal  responsibilities  in  manpower  training  describes  in 
effect  what  has  been  attempted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Adult  Occupational  Training  Act.  The  attempt  to  array 
responsibilities  in  some  orderly  fashion  has  an  adminis¬ 
trative  appeal.  However,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  continuing  problem  of  a  federation  --  attempting  to 
establish  a  congruence  between  division  of  responsibilities 
and  division  of  resources  --  will  permit  any  final 
solution".  Shifting  circumstances  militate  against  a 


^  Th  i  s  assumes  a  federation  as  presently  constituted. 
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permanent  division  of  responsibilities. 

The  fourth  alternative,  a  "composite”  approach  to 
federal  participation  in  technical  and  vocational  training, 
conjures  up  the  spectacle  of  the  Federal  Government  assuming 
and  then  dropping  responsibilities,  starting  and  stopping 
programs,  offering  and  then  retracting  assistance.  Despite 
the  obvious  lack  of  predictability  and  the  absence  of  an 
administrative  "orderliness"  inherent  in  this  alternative, 
it  would  appear  that  this  type  of  approach  is  descriptive  of 
past  federal  performance  in  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  is  likely  to 
continue  in  the  future.  The  only  "permanent"  feature  which 
can  be  envisaged  is  the  continued  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  various  aspects  of  manpower  development, 
training,  and  retraining  as  long  as  the  Canadian  federation 
itself  endures. 

Recommendations 

While  granting  the  inevitability  of  continued 
federal  oscillations  in  support  of  technical  and  vocational 
training,  a  recommendation  of  a  general  nature  is  that 
efforts  be  made  to  dampen  the  extremes  associated  with  such 
involvement.  A  main  requirement  in  this  regard  is  the 

■^The  logical  extension  of  this  argument  is  that 
federal  constitutions  are  themselves  a  subject  of  continuing 
debate  and  that  a  "new  constitution"  is  no  guarantee  of  a 
"permanent  solution". 
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establishment  of  a  continuing  Federal-Provincial  dialogue 
concerning  training.  This  feature  was  conspicuously 
absent  in  the  development  of  the  TVTA  Act.  Further, 
because  federal  activities  in  training  or  in  certain  other 
areas  such  as  "Regional  Economic  Expansion",  must  inevitably 

affect  the  pervasive  domain  of  "education",  there  is  a 

* 

necessity  at  the  federal  level  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
expertise  in  that  general  area.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  implications  federal  activities  may  have  for 
education  should  be  assessed  at  the  planning  stage  in 
Ottawa.  In  addition,  meaningful  Federal- Provincial  dialogue 
on  matters  which  affect  education  require  certain  common 
channels  of  communication.  The  presence  of  an  "educational 
authority"  in  company  with  a  federal  econometrician  would 
appear  to  provide  greater  common  ground  for  interaction 
with  provincial  counterparts  than  the  federal  economic 
expert  alone. 

The  main  task  for  Ottawa  would  appear  to  be  the 
continuing  assessment  of  manpower  training  needs  and  thence 
the  development  of  means,  either  through  or  in  addition  to 
provincial  responses,  to  meet  those  needs.  In  regard  to 
the  prospective  use  of  shared- cost  conditional  grant 
programs  to  encourage  provincial  governments  to  provide 

12"Dialogue"  as  used  here  implies  effective  inter¬ 
change  at  the  ministerial  and/or  deputy-ministerial  level 
and  not  the  superficial  "advisory  committee"  structure. 
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technical  and  vocational  training  "goods"  at  a  level  deemed 
sufficient  to  satisfy  national  needs,  certain  specific 
recommendations  follow. 

A  basic  recommendation  is  that  despite  previous  short 
comings,  shared- cost,  conditional  grant  programs  should  be 
considered  for  use  in  the  future  as  one  of  a  number  of 
federal  means  to  effect  federal  ends.  The  reason  for  this 
recommendation  is  that  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  conditional 
grant  programs  (used  correctly)  are  in  accord  with  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville ' s  assertation  that  a  great  continental  country 
can  be  governed  from  the  centre  but  not  administered  from 
the  centre.  Full  central  control  of  an  activity  such  as 
"adult  training  and  retraining"  in  a  diverse  country  such 
as  Canada  may  well  suffer  from  an  insensitivity  to  local 
needs  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  local  competence.  Tax 
abatements  to  allow  subordinate  governments  the  resources 
to  achieve  national  objectives  presumes  a  local  concern  for 
national  goals  which  is  unwarranted.  Ideally,  a  conditional 
grant  program  should  reflect  the  central  government  s 
concept  of  what  is  needed  by  way  of  national  requirements; 
then,  having  established  the  level  of  resources  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  that  need  and  stimulated  subordinate 
government  participation,  local  administrative  decisions 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  local  level.  0  L:  couise 
"ideal  type"  programs  are  not  the  substance  of  reality. 
Nevertheless,  certain  improvements  could  be  made  which  would 
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eliminate  the  type  of  defects  which  characterized  the 
TVTA  Act.  An  essential  change  required  is  the  development 
of  a  formula  which  would  allow  provisions  to  be  made  for 
provincial  variation  in  both  training  needs  and  in  ability 
to  pay.  It  follows  from  this  requirement  that  the  15  -  19 
year  old  population  --  or  whatever  criterion  is  used  --  of 
a  rich  province  such  as  British  Columbia  would  not  receive 
the  same  degree  of  federal  assistance  as  may  be  required  by 
the  same  age  group  in  Newfoundland  where  needs  may  be  more 
and  financial  ability  less.  Other  obvious  features  to  be 
incorporated  in  future  shared-cost  programs  would  include 
provisions  such  as  precise  goals  and  financial  quotas  to 
ensure  that  the  total  level  of  federal  expenditures  remains 
a  federal  decision.  Further,  the  use  of  such  programs 
indirectly  as  a  "prime - the-pump"  measure  or  in  any  way 
other  than  for  the  purpose(s)  defined  in  the  legislation 
itself  is  to  invite  deficiencies  in  its  execution. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  in  any  future  use  of 
shared- cost  programs  attempts  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
certain  defects  which  have  characterized  the  execution 
of  such  Acts  in  technical  and  vocational  education. 

Reference  here  is  to:  (1)  failure  to  apply  financial  penalty 
clauses ;  and  (2)  relaxation  of  federal  conditions  as  the 
program  draws  to  a  close.  Penalty  clauses  in  the  past 
usually  worked  against  the  poorer  provinces  who  could 
reasonably  be  excused  the  required  participation  because  ot 
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financial  constraints.  A  variable  shared-cost  formula,  as 
i e commended  for  future  programs,  should  in  large  measure 
eliminate  this  argument.  An  additional  reason  for  the 
collapse  of  penalty  clauses  was  the  reluctance  of  the 
central  government  to  incur  political  invective.  Required 
here  is  a  federal  stance  which  does  not  equate  leadership 
with  popularity. 

Recommendations  for  future  studies.  The  most 
significant  feature  of  the  Act,  as  judged  by  a  majority  of 
those  interviewed  in  this  study,  was  that  the  TVTA  legis¬ 
lation  served  to  broaden  the  concept  of  education  in  Canada 
to  include  technical  and  vocational  training  as  a  legitimate 
and  respected  part  of  the  whole.  A  question  which  arises 
is  whether  this  attitude  simply  reflects  an  appraisal  of 
the  undeniably  first  class  facilities  which  were  created  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Act,  or  is  an  assessment  of  the  train¬ 
ing  programs  which  were  developed.  What  is  needed,  it  is 
suggested,  is  a  study  of  the  use  of  the  facilities  which 
were  developed  under  the  TVTA  Act  and  an  assessment  of 
their  appropriateness  and  adequacy  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  individuals,  communities,  and  province  serviced. 

One  of  the  observations  made  in  this  study  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
exert  an  influence  on  those  aspects  of  education  which  have 
"spill-over"  effects  and  are  not  supported  to  an  "optimal 
level"  by  subordinate  jurisdictions.  From  both  the  federal 
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and  the  provincial  viewpoint,  a  requirement  exists  for  a 
series  of  studies  to  identify  areas  of  potential  federal 
involvement  and  to  suggest  alternative  measures  of  approach 
prior  to  a  crisis  situation  dictating  action  which  in 
retrospect  may  appear  to  be  hasty  and  ill - conce ived . 
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May  23 j  1969 


Dear  Mr.  Bryce: 


This  will  acknowledge  your  request  for 
an  interview  concerning  the  Ontario  point  of  view  on  the  T.  V.  T.A. 
Act  1961-67.  The  Honourable  William  G.  Davis,  Minister  of 
Education  has  also  indicated  that  his  schedule  for  the  first  week  of 
June  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  you  at  that  time  and  has 
asked  me  to  arrange  an  interview  for  you  with  the  officials  who 
have  been  directly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  so 
far  as  Ontario  was  concerned. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Sisco,  Director  of  the  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  Branch,  and  his  staff  are  more  familiar  with 
the  details  than  I  am.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sisco  will  be  available 
on  June  3rd  to  discuss  this  topic  with  you.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
to  your  advantage  to  concentrate  your  time  with  Mr.  Sisco  and  his 
staff  rather  to  have  me  cover  the  same  ground  with  you.  I  trust 
that  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
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A  total  of  30  formal  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  study. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  discussions  of  a  more  informal  nature  were 
held  with  a  variety  of  individuals.  Certain  of  these  "discussions", 
particularly  those  held  at  Ottawa,  led  to  the  seeking  out  of  publica¬ 
tions  or  the  asking  of  specific  questions  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  overlooked.  In  the  interest  of  preserving  the  anonymity  promised 
to  certain  participants  the  list  of  all  those  formally  interviewed 
will  not  be  published. 


Essential  interviews.  The  names  of  potential  interviewees  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  documents  pertaining  to  the 
TVTA  Act;  (2)  correspondence  with  various  federal  and  provincial  offi¬ 
cials;  (3)  preliminary  interviews  with  provincial  officials  from  diverse 
parts  of  Canada;  and  (4)  interviews  with  personnel  designated  by  the 
previous  three  sources.  Cross-checking  of  the  various  names  led  to  the 
compilation  of  a  final  list  of  federal  persons  deemed  essential  to 
interview.  The  list  was  as  follows: 


Name  (Aphabetical  Order) 


Position 


Diefenbaker,  Rt,  Hon.  J.G. 


Ford,  Dr.  C.R. 


Haythorne,  Dr.  G.V. 


Kent,  T. 


Page,  Dr.  G.T. 


Member  of  Parliament  (Former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada) 

Director  (Retired) : 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Branch 

Commissioner:  Prices  and 

Incomes  Commission  (Former 
Deputy  Minister,  Department 
of  Labour) 

Deputy  Minister:  Department 
of  Regional  Economic 
Expansion 

Director:  Management  and 

Consulting  Services,  Department 
of  Regional  Expansion.  (Former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Technical 
Training  Advisory  Council) 


. 
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Starr,  M.  Former  Minister  of  Labour, 

Government  of  Canada 

In  the  course  of  two  trips  to  Ottawa  and  as  a  result  of  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  individuals  concerned,  it  was  possible  to  interview 
each  person  listed  here.  In  addition  to  these  "essential  interviews" 
a  list  of  individuals  considered  of  importance  to  interview  was  pre¬ 
pared.  All  but  two  of  the  individuals  on  this  list  were  seen  in 
person.  The  exceptions  were  Dr.  J.P.  Francis,  a  former  director  of 
the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Tremblay,  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  In  each  instance  substitute  interviews  were 
obtained  with  persons  designated  by  the  principals  concerned. 
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Interview  Format 


Note:  This  format  indicates  the  general  intent  and  phrasing 

of  the  core  questions  used  in  the  interviews.  Actual 
phrasing  varied  to  some  extent  with  each  individual 
interview.  In  some  instances  certain  questions  were 
deleted  and/or  others  added  as  appropriate. 


Part  A.  Initiation  of  the  Act. 


In  your  view,  Mr. _ _ _ ,  why  was  the  TVTA  Act  '.initiated 

by  the  Federal  Government? 

Could  you  list  these  reasons  in  order  of  importance? 

Did  any  province,  any  group  or  groups,  or  any  individual  play 
a  prominent  role  in  influencing  the  government  to  introduce 
the  legislation? 

Could  you  describe  the  role  played? 

When  did  (you)  (your  department)  first  become  aware  that  a 
new  federal  Act  concerning  Technical  and  Vocational  Education 
was  "in  the  wind"? 

Would  you  please  describe  these  circumstances? 

What  sort  of  pre-planning  preceded  the  federal  action? 

Specifically,  what  sort  of  surveys,  studies,  estimates,  or 
requests  for  information  from  the  provinces  were  made  by 
the  federal  authorities  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act? 

In  your  view,  did  the  Federal  Government  have  specific  objectives 
for  the  Act?  What  were  they? 
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Part  B.  The  Ac t  in  Execution 

Would  you  please  describe  the  nature  of  the  relations  which 
developed  between  Ottawa  and  the  provinces  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  TVTA  Act.  Who  were  the  principal  figures 
in  this  relationship? 

Did  any  new  structures  develop?  If  so,  what  were  they? 


Was  there  any  feeling  that  Ottawa  was  dictating  to  the 
province  (s)  or  encroaching  upon  provincial  rights?  Could 
you  give  specific  instances?  Was  Ottawa  aware  of  provincial 
reactions  ? 

During  the  course  of  the  legislation  a  number  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  Act,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  imposition  of 
ceilings  and  quotas.  Could  you  describe  what  these  were  and 
how  they  came  about?  Who  was  instrumental  in  these  changes? 

Provincial  Interna:  Did  your  province  have  any  specific  objectives 
or  ceilings  in  regard  to  total  expenditures  under  the  Act?  Student 
places  to  be  developed?  The  place  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  in  the  provincial  system? 


What  sort  of  relations  developed  between  the  provincial 
authorities  and  the  local  school  government?  Did  the  province 
encourage  local  boards  to  make  use  of  the  federal  funds? 


Was  any  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  province (s)  to  amend 
the  Act?  If  so,  in  what  way?  With  what  result^s). 
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Part 


C.  The  Act  in  Retrospect 


When  did  you  become  aware  that  the  Act  was  to  end? 

Under  what  circumstances  was  it  brought  to  a  close?  What  person, 
persons,  or  groups  were  responsible  for  or  closely  associated 
with  the  demise  of  the  Act?  Was  it  your  feeling  that  the  Act 
would  be  continued?  Were  the  provinces  left  "holding  the  bag?" 

Would  you  please  indicate,  in  general  terms,  what  you  thought 
was  accomplished  by  the  Act? 

Suppose  the  TVTA  funds  had  been  made  available  to  the  provinces 
on  a  shared-cost  basis  for  "education"  in  a  general  sense,  would 
technical  and  vocational  education  have  received  the  emphasis  it 
did  under  the  Act? 

May  I  ask  your  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  conditional  grants 
and  shared  cost  programs  by  the  Federal  Government  in  such  areas 
as  technical  education?  Do  you  see  any  future  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  shared -cost  programs  in  education? 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  could  name  those  individuals 
whom  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  see  in  connection 
with  the  questions  I  have  asked  here. 

Final  Genera  1  Question 

Looking  back  on  the  TVTA  Legislation,  what  would  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  significant  result  of  the  Act? 
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CANADA 


Prices  and  incomes  commission 


Commission  ties  prix  et  des  revenus 

P.O.  Box  219 , 
Ottawa  2 ,  Ontario , 
December  10,  1969. 


Mr.  R.  Bryce, 

Faculty  of  Education, 

Department  of  Educational  Administration, 

The  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Bryce: 

I  have  now  completed  the  changes  I  felt  were  needed 
in  the  transcript  of  our  interview  during  the  summer  and  have 
had  the  material  retyped. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  about  any  of  the 
changes  or  further  points  you  would  like  to  raise  regarding 
the  matters  we  discussed,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Dates  I  was  not  certain  about  earlier  have  been 
checked  and  doubts  concerning  other  factual  matters  have  now 
been  removed.  You  will  notice  too  I  have  deleted  altogether 
some  of  the  more  personal  observations  made. 

Unless  there  are  some  of  the  non-personal  parts 
you  would  particularly  like  to  retain,  I  would  suggest  you 
now  destroy  the  whole  tape  and  the  original  transcription. 

I  shall  do  the  same  with  the  copy  you  sent  to  me. 

Best  wishes  with  your  thesis. 


